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Introduction 



As the high school dropout rate has soared nationwide, educators have initiated 
numerous studies designed to assess, profile, and eventually recover lost students. 
The usual prescription has been to offer vocational training, jj* placement, skill 
remediation, and/or lab classes as part of dropout prevention and/or recovery 
programs, Yel, despite efforts at early identification and program imerveniion, 
large numbers of students still drop out of school prior to securing a hi^ school 
diploma. 

The myths surrounding dropouts persist despite recent research findings. One 
myth is that female students who drop out do so becauM they arc pregnant, although 
studies show that 60 percent of female dropouts are not pregnant. Another myth is 
that most dropouts leave school due to work-related needs, d^pite research findings 
to the contrary. Studies tell us that dropouts express feelings of alienation and 
discnchaniment with school, family, peers, and/or society in general. In "An Essay 
on School Dropout for the San Diego Unified School District" (1985), Robert Barr 
notes that studies involving interviews with marginal students give a sense of their 
experience of failure and alienation from school and iheir successful peers. Dr. John 
Rodriguez, administrator-in-residence on dropout prevention with the San Diego 
Unified School District, writes in "Conceptual Definition of a Dropout": 

Dropouts . . . have not found salisfaclion with their school experience. [They] 
believe that school is not for Ihem yet most understand they need an education. 
. . . Most dropouts have poor grades, low self-esteem, and have not been 
involved in a strong support system, either academically or personally. . . 
Dropouts do not have a strong peer relationship with classmates who are 
successful in school and usually are not involved in extracurricular activities. 

When the economic and psychological price of being female is added to what 
we know about dropouts in general, the toll mounts. A significant body of research 
indicates that young women suffer severe loss of self-esteem as they mature. S. 
Smith, in "Age and Sex Differences in Children's Opinions Concerning Sex 
Differences'* from \ht Journal of Genetic Psychology, found that as girls and boys 
progress through school, their opinions of boys grow increasingly more positive and 
their opinions of girls grow increasingly more negative. Both sexes learn that boys 
arc worth more (Smith 1939). There is recent evidence, however, that some of these 
attitudes are slowly changing (Olsen and Willemsen 1978; Kuhn, Nash. Bxicken 
1978). 
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Lootcing at the economic ramifications of being female, the following has been 
documented: 

• Afemal€earns$.65 for every $1 a male earns. Female a)llege graduates earn 
less than men with high school diplomas. 

• Thereisalikelik(H>dofbeingmQS€X'segregatedjobify€mar€fei^^ Women 
make up approximately 80 percent of all administrative support and 69 percent 
of all retail and personal services sales workers, but only 9 percent of all 
pr^ision production, craft, and repair workers. Women form only 38 percent 
of all executives, managers, and administrators. 

• There is a higher incidence ofpoverty among adult females than m adult males. 
Women represent 63 percent of all adults living in poverty. Low educational 
attainment increases the chancesofpoverty (Women's Bureau 1988)< At every 
educational level, women who work year round, full time, cam less than their 
male counterparts. In fact, femaie a>llege graduates who worked full time for 
all of 19S5 earned less on average than fully employed men with no more than 
a high school diploma— $21,362 to $22,852 (Rex 1988). 

The consequences of dropping out of school are more severe for a female than 
for a male. And bw cause female and mai^ are dropping out in ^ual and increasing 
numbers, the issue of female dropouts is a critical one. The 1978^ San Diego City 
Schools Dropout Byline Study identifled 1,877 female dropouts and 2,180 male 
dropouts. Female Dropouts: A New Perspective, a report by the National 
Association of State Boardsof Edu»tion(1989), notes that Black females are more 
likely to drop out than Black males, and the United States Commission on Civil 
Rights (1978) reports that 14 percent of Mexican*Americ^n females drop out 
compared to 11 (^rcentof Mexican* American males. 

Robert Barr notes that students desire to maximize their personal satisfaction 
with their educational experience. He points out that students express high levels 
of dissatisfaction in two areas: the need to be personally supported and the need to 
meet challenges. It is therefore assumed, and hoped, that if a school system 
successfully offers personal support to each student and enables each student to 
successfully meet meaningful academic challenges, the student dropout rate will be 
decreased. The Going Places cunicuhm endeavors to meet this goal 

This semester*long curriculum is designed to increa^ the self-esteem, leader- 
ship skills, and communication, decision^maktng, and problem-solving abilities of 
eighth* and ninth-grade students who are at risk of dropping out of school. The 
manual oRers procedural suggestions for organizing a Going Places class. Individ- 
ual sections adc ress administrative support^ the rote of the teacher, identification of 
stuctents, curriculum implementation, parent involvement, and transition to high 
school. Detailed lesson plans help students to identify and evaluate their values and 
biases to increase their understanding of themselves; learn to communicate in 
pc^itive ways with their peers, parents, and others; and discover new ways to build 
on the strengths and weaknesses they have identified. 
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Goals and Objectives 



The Going Places Program was developed to address the following specific needs: 

• build self-esteem 

• increase a sense of belonging— to a group or school 

• improve problem-solving and decision-making skills 

• develop leadership skills 

• begin high school with success experiences 

• involve parents in the education of their children 

Although the primary goal of the Going Places Program is to ensurt student 
duration and graduation from high school, this cannot be determined immediately 
by the Going Places teacher. Nevertheless, measurement of program objectives can 
provide valuable short-term feedback. Each teacher can and should look at the 
following objectives and attempt to determine their successful attainment. In some 
cases, specific measurement instruments arc suggested. 

Objective 1: Increase students' self-esteem. A short self-esteem evaluation 
sheet can informally measure changes in self-esteem. One is 
included in appendix B,or you can create one. Administered at the 
beginning and the end of the semester, the evaluation can serve as 
a pre- and p(»tmcasure of the students' successes. 

Objective!: Provide at-risk students, particularly females, with leadership 
skills that enable them to actively participate in programs, projects, 
and activities upon entering high school. See the "Transition to 
High School" section of this guide for further information. 

Increase the employment awareness and potential of students, 
particularly females of color, titrough field trips to work sUes, 
career avHtreness activities, and the development of goal-setting 
and decision-making skills. See the "Enrichment Activities" sec- 
tion of this guide for field-trip planning suggestions. Career 



Objectives: 
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awaftoess, goal setliog. and decision niafcing are units within the 
cttiriculum* 



Objective 4: Maximize a aicees:^l iransUi^m from eighih or ninth grade n> high 
schooL See the 'Transition to High Schoor section of this guide 
for fiirther infonnatk>n. 

Objectiw 5: Reducetheabsenteeismofparticipatingstiuknts. A comparison of 
the participating students' last three weeks of school attendance 
before entering the Going Places class with the last three weeks of 
the Going Places semester will provide some indication of short- 
term impact. 

Objective 6: Inwtve parents of participating students in motivating dteir chil* 
dren to stay in sclwoL See the ^'Parental Involvement" section of 
this guide for further information. 
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uilding a Successful Program 



start Up 



As with all successful programs, administrative support is essential to the Going 
Places Program. The site administrator plays a pivotal role in ibe successful 
implementation of the program, from deierminingscheduling of the class to lending 

credibility and heightening the impact of the cuniculum on the students and the 
larger school community. 

Once approval to conduct the Going Pla«s class has been given, the teacher 
and administrator will need to attend to the following procedural details: 

• Schedule the class (with a course number) into the second semester's master 
schedule. Going Places will most likely be designated an elective class and 
scheduled as a regular class period. 

• Begin identifying students, using the criteria included in this guide. 

• Share the Going Plares Program and concept with otf staff at a faculty meeting 
and in a memo. Seek referrals on students who would be good candidates for 
this program. Alert staff members to the fact that the class may be goingon field 
trips, and students will need other teachers' permission to participate. 

• Afterstudentshavebeenselected.sendaletlertoparentsinformingthemofthe 
special program being offered for their children. If jwssible, make telephone 
contact with each parent to discuss the program. 

• Become familiar with the Going Places curriculum and (rf)jectives. Note 
audiovisual and supplemental materials suggested for the firei nine weeks, and 
order them as needed. 

• Arrange regular meetings between the Going Places teacher and counselors to 
discuss the program, including specific concerns and needs. 

After the class has begun, administrative supfwrt is best utilized in the form of 

• periodic class visits— to keep in contact with the courscwork and progress. 
This also reinforces the importance of this class to the students. 

• regular meetings with the teacher to slay informed of concerns and needs. 
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• endcNfsemem of the program at faculty meeting bighligbttog the goals and 
objeoives. Periodic updata on class activities can be shared throu^ staff 
meni(^ or at meeting . 

• fomiliarity with the curriculum in order to encourage^ supfKiit, and offer 
constructive criticism as needed. 

of Students 

Borause droe is need to identify, recruit, ^d process students, it is recommended 
that the Going Places class be conducted in the second seme^er of the school year. 
The identification of students, then, ^ould begin soon after the first quarter. 

The identifi^tion and selection of students for the CH>ing Places Program is 
perhaps the most critical factor aside from the selection of the teacher. Tte audents 
who are chxtn should t» the ones with the mc^t potential for success in the class, 
as well as thc^ who are the most needy. Identifying the best candidates can be 
tricky and somewhat risky. Therefore, it is essential that those doing the selecting 
fully understand the rationale and the goals of the Going Places Program. 

As discussed in the Preface, Going Places is a dropout intervention program 
that addr^ses the potential dropouts' low self-esteem and feelings of alienation 
from the school culture. Studies on dn>pouts in the San Diego Unified School 
District and nationwide have shown that dropouts expr^ feelingsof not belonging, 
failure, and being unwanted. Potential drojxnits also participate less in acactemic 
and extracurricular acrivities, apin indicating feelings of alienation. 

The Going Places Program seeks to ameliorate these factms with a strong 
curriculum of self«dtscovery, decision making, problem solving, leadership skills, 
and career awareness. Through discussion, exercises, and cooperative group work, 
stuftents learn self-worth and re^^ for one another* They practice and ^n 
conftdeno: in their ability to set goals, work cooperatively, and take responsibility 
for their actions. 

It is important not to sabotage the progress of the class with an unworkable core 
of students* Though sugge^ed identification criteria follow, the highest priority 
should be given to teacher and counselor recommendations. 

All staff ^ould 1^ informed of the goals and rationale of the Going Places 
Program, and then asked to refer students who would benefit from such a program. 
It should be stressed that this program is not a ''dumping ground"* or a remediation 
program, but an enrichment class. Recommendations should be reviewed by the 
counseling and administrative staff, and a tentative list of candidates drawn up. An 
attempt should be made to balance the class by gender and ethnicity. 

Composite Traits of a Going Places Student 

Although the process of student selection relies heavily on teacher and counselor 
recommendations, we have identified a few criteria that can used as secondary 
indicators of a pMsible Going Places candidate. 

• Attendance. The smdent attends school fairly regularly. She/he may be 
habitually tardy, have a few truancies, but for the most part is still in school. 

• CPA The student maintains a low grade point average. More than likely, the 
GPA will range from 2.9 to 1.0, with severe fluctuations* 
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• Disciplinary action. The student displays negative behaviors and actions due 
to frustration and failure, which are good indicatorsof a potential dr(^ut. (The 
sole use of this criteria will net far more boys than girls. A greater number of 
dropouts display little or no disciplinary problems, quietly slipping away.) 

• Activities. The snidcnt shows little or no interest in academic or exfracurricular 
activities. Typically, the student belongs to a "fringe" group or appears to have 
no close friends. 

• Classrocm behavior. Thestudentusually sits in the back or side of the room. 
She/he rarely participates in class discu^ions, rarely initiates interaction with 
the teacher, shows little interest in the subject, sometimes engage in playful 
behavior, but for the most part is not "in** the class. She/he appears to be 
marking time until class is over. 

Recruiting Identified Students 

Because Going Places is usually offered as an elective class, students are given a 
choice of enrolling. Recommended snjdcnts should be called in for a personal 
conference, informed of the program, and strongly encouraged to enroll. The 
administration may decide to simply inform students that they are enrolled in the 
class, but the best method is to allow student a choice. 

When discussing the class with a student, tact and diplomacy are needed. 
Emphasize the enrichment end skill-building aspects of the class and the potential 
the student has demonstrated. Students should be told that they were specially 
selected by their teachers and counselors and that the purpose of the class is to 
enhance their success in school and life. At no time should it be mentioned that this 
is a dropout prevention class, and all comments on students' chances for success 
should be positive, constructive, and productive. 

Either before or after the conference with the student, make calls to inform 
parents of their children's opportunity to take the Going Places class. If a student 
is undecided or reluctant, parental encouragement or opinion may be the deciding 
factor. Parent calls should ^ made to encourage parental support and involvement, 
even if the student agrees to enroll in the class. 

Once the class enrollment is firm, some thought should be given to the make- 
up of the class and placement options if a studem cannot function within the 
framework of the program. The Going Places curriculum is an elective class, so any 
smdent taking the class has chosen to participate. This would include students who 
were recruited and/or strongly encouraged to participate. Some students might be 
reluctant to share information about themselves until a strong level of trust is built 
up. The first few weeks of the program are d^gned to build trust and asense of team 
unity, in order to provide an environment conducive to sharing {Krsonal informa- 
tion. As the class progresses, some students may begin to misbehave by acting out 
or asserting their leadership in a negative way. These assertions could undermine 
the teacher's authority and waste valuable class time with discipline pn*Iems. 
Consider having a private conversation with these students to discuss the goals of 
the program and expectations for behavior intheclass. If the misbehavior continues 
to detract from class time, it might be necessary to have students select another 
elective. 
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Role of the Teacher 
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The role of the teacher in the Going Places class cannot be overemphasized Many 
snidi^ have identified the teacher as the most importer person in the clas^oom and 
the determinant of a ^dent's self-esteem, achievement, and aspiraticms. 

Because Going Places is essentially a class in human development^ the role of 
the teacher is a ^^al one, balanced between facilitating discussion and growth on 
one hand and teaching new connpts and strategies on the other* The teacter must 
be equally adefK in guiding group dynamics and leading discussions on race and 
gender issues. Certain assumptions about the teacher^sb^ground and abilities are 
made in the curriculum. Among these are that the teacher is 

• comfortable discussing delicate subjects, such as sexuality 

» sensitive in both language and behavior to damaging racial and sexual stereo- 
types 

* aware of different cultural and ethnic backgrounds and how these will be 
exhibited vert>aUy and nonverbaliy during discussions 

• knowledgeable about the issues that have meaning for girls at risk and about the 
q)ecial needs that result from f >ic^ issues (see **Composite Traits of a Going 
Places Stuctent** section) 

If the image of ''superteacher*' comes to mind^ you are not far off. The 
development of sclf-rateem, i^rsonal goals, and internal ego strengths demands a 
far different approach than the traditional teaching methods. 

Imleed, mainstream teadiing methods simply do not attract or stimulate many 
of the students who will be in the Going Places class, students who are often passive 
and uncommunicative in the traditional classroom* The questionnaireSt work- 
sheets, and exercises in the Going Places curriculum not only demand that ^udents 
respond, but frequently elicit highly personal, wtn **heavy,** input. Consequently, 
teachers mu^ have the background, skills, and personal qualities to build the 
atmosphere of trust and mutual respect that will be i^cessary to encourage full 
participation. During discussions, the Going Places teacher must be constantly on 
tte alert for verbal and nonverbal clues that signal ne^tive reactions to class 
proceedings and be skilled at redirecting and defusing tension. In the Going Places 
classroom, an inadequately trained or poorly prepared teacher will do more harm 
thangooc'i. 

This curriculum includes lessons that require a variety of teaching styles with 
which the teacher should be familiar, including Socratic teaching, coi^rative 
learning, interactive learning, and '^partner*' talk. For informationon diese and other 
techniques, contact your di^ct staff development offii^f colle^ library, and/or 
coUeagws. 

To achieve the most impact and make the most effective use of the cumculum, 
the following information and guidelines should be understood: 

* Students in the class are aOive participants in the process. Unlike a typiral 
dassroom where students tend to be passive followers (tf directions, Gk>ing 
Plans encourages students to think independently, question ^mUtioned 
mponses, and believe in themselves. This an be threatening if the teacher is 
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noi ftiUy prepared to accept and allow the development of identity and 
peisonh<K)d. 

• Much of the Going Places curriculum consists of the discovery, development, 
and prizing of self and others through class disoissions, journal writing, and 
^oup activities. The teacher acts as the facilitator of this process. As a 
facilitator, the teacher guides the process by ensuring that each student has an 
opportunity to respond or interact. The following guidelines froni the Tclesis 
Peer Counseling curriculum summarize the re^nsibility of a facilitator. The 
facilitator 

. sets the initial mwxi or climate of the class experience. 

- elicits and clarifies the purpose of the class. 

- encourages learning through discussions and examination of what is said 
or experienced during the cla^ 

- accepts boih the intellectual content and the emotional attitudes in re- 
sponding to students. 

- is a resource and a role model while demonstrating an activity or skill, 

- trusts that each person can share the responsibility for what happens by 
insisting on equal contribution lo a discussion. This sharing of responsi- 
bility allows students to have more control over what happens m a group. 

• Effective use of the Going Places curriculum and achievement of program 
goals depend upon the development of trust and cohesion within the class. The 
initial sectionsof the curriculum devote the majority of the time to introductory 
activities and learning to work in a cooperative group. It is important to 
establish rapport and trust with the class and consistently reinforce the p jrpose 
and goals of the program. 

• CoopcrativclcarninggroupsarcancsscniialpartofGoingPlaces. Evcnthough 
group work can be noisy and trying at times, it is important to remember that 
students arc learning about themselves and others by working in groups, 

• An emphasis must continually be placed on the importance of the code of 
confidentiality for all Going Places students. Students must feel free to share 
in class without fear of gossip. (Students must know, however, that if a teacher 
suspects that a student's physical welfare is in danger, he/she is required by law 
to report it to the proper authority. Suspected child abuse, inteniionsof suicide, 
or other dangers must be reported.) 

• It is essential for the Going Places teacher to maintain a nonjudgmental. 
accepting atmosphere in the classroom. Role modeling these attitudes is one 
of the best ways to instill understanding in students, 

A final note: While students must be made to feel comfortable and supported 
when sharing controversial opinions, racist and sexist remarks should not be 
allowed to pass unchallenged. The skilled facilitator will recognize such remarks, 
preferably without acknowledging them, and extract h challenge from other 
students rather than responding fi m- or herself. (For example, "Is that true of all 
African- Americans?" or "Do the f.males agree about that?") At the same Umc the 
teacher must be careful not to objectify ft. m»Ics or students of color by placing the 
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responsibiltty for challenj^ng racist or sexist remarks solely on them. Finally, if 
Uiere is no response from the students, the teacher must be willing to step in to 
confront the ^leaker, withmit passing judgment or criticizing^ but by reque^ng him 
or t^r to justify m clarify the pmition taken. 

Clearly then, there are specific i^rsonal qualities and professional skills needed 
to suraes^lly teadi the Going Places class. Teachers with reservations about 
implementing the curriculum ^uld insider a)ntacting a counselor with ex{»ri- 
enra working with diverse grou{»« In addition, teachers may practice facilitator 
skills and ^uge their comfort in dealing with the issues presented by a)mpleting the 
student worksheets with other staff members in advance of each lesson. 

Curriculum Implementation 

The Going Places curriculum is sequential and comprehensive. Its goals are to 
increase students' feeling of setf-worth, surcess, and sense of t>elonging to the 
school. The program is dependent on the developmental steps written into the 
curriculum and would suffer in effectiveness if used piecemeal. To effectively 
implement Going Places in the classroom, the following hints may be helpful: 

» Read ahead and prepare. Each week of lessons is preceded by a profile of 
additional materials needed for the week. Safeguard yourself against surprises 
by looking over individual lessons at leaiM one day in advance, as well This 
way, you can personalize the lesson with your own illustrations or insights and 
also feel confident and comfortable. Think through questions and discussions* 
and prepare additional questions as needed. 

• Be flexible in the classroom. The lessons may or may not turn out the way you 
expect. If the unexpected happens, but is a positive experience for the class, 
relax, and let it flow. If nothing happens or a negative experience occurs, take 
control of the situation and move on. You will fmd that as studems grow and 
take re5iM)nsibility for themselves, the class can, and often does, teach itself. 

» The classroom might be anangcd in small groups, one large circle, or other 
configuration conducive to group discussions. To help them relax, students 
might permitted to drink juice or water (no sugar-laden sodas or juices) or 
eat snacks, to sit on the flwr or on pillows, or to sit in less lighted areas of the 
room. It is important to note that the discussion from the small group and 
cooperative learning activities will increase the noise level and movement in 
the classrooms. The noise level and movement should be within your own 
comfort range and at no time should it t» loud enough to disturb other 
classrooms. Remind students to use low voices. 

* Be patient. Rememl^r that everyone learns at different rates and will develop 
their awareness differently . Use a variety of experiences (auditory, visual, oral, 
kinesthetic) to facilitate whole-brain learning* Low achievers often have a 
difficult time understanding and accepting difterences, so encourage students 
to f>e patient with themselves and others. 

The Going Places curriculum is presented in a standard format* The features 
listed below will aid the teacher in reading the manual and delivering the concepts. 
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• Thc**GoingPlacesCalendar"(pp, 18-21)ctttlincsthcclasscurTiculum.dciaiI- 
ing ihc daily focus. An asterisk (') on a calendar day indicates special 
preparations are required for that day's activities. 

• Each week begins with a ""Planning Guide/' This guide is a list of all additional 
materials and supplies, including audiovisual materials and extra staff needed 
forthe week. Look through all eighteen planning guides at the beginning of ihc 
semester, since some arrangements ncwl to be made well in advance of the 
lesson day. 

• Individual lessons are composed of the following four components: 

Introduce the Lesson. This section reviews previous learning and introduces 
the day's lesson. 

Present Ute Lesson. This section includes the major concepts and activities to 
be presented, including script and discussion questions. 

Follow Up. This section closes each lesson, either by summing up the activity 
or sharing additional information. 

LookingAhead. This section previews what will be happening in class the next 
day. It helps students see the connection between lessons. 

• Supplemental activities arc provided at the end of most weeks and may be used 
as alternative activities or to reinforce the skills introduced in other lessons, 

• Alternative activities are provided when there arc questions regarding the 
availability of materials or the feasibility of the recommended activity. 

• Lesson plans for Fridays are deliberately light to facilitate their completion or 
allow for review of the week's lessons. 

To hold students' interest and to increase their involvement, the Going Places 
Program incorporates variety into the curriculum. Cooperative learning in small 
groups is one way to assist students in learning content and increase group 
dynamics. Most students in the Going Places class have not experienced much 
success in school* The competitive or individualistic teaching sty 1^ found in most 
classes works to the disadvantage of many of these students. Ethnographic research 
reveals that in traditional classrooms, teachers do about 80 percent of the talking 
while students are expected to be passive observers. With cooi»rative groups, 
students t^ome more involved in the learning process and 1^ passive. 

While there is a great deal of research that shows cooperative le^ing is 
effective in promoting academic achievement, the primary reason for its inclusion 
In the Going Places curriculum is its proven effectiveness in social devetopment. 
There tends to be considerable peer regulatiOA\ feedback, support, and encourage- 
ment of learning in cooperative groups. Students tend to like each other better when 
they work collaboratively, and this in turn incr^iscs their motivation to learn. 

Group learning is not a new concept. However, many teachers tend not to use 
cooperativegroupsbecauseof|^tnegatlveexpcrienceswithgn)upwork,negattve 
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experiences by others, propensity toward Iecture*s!yle teaching, or fear of the 
unknown. Also, not all teachers are comfortable with the noise or movement of 
students during class. Other teachers might not know sufficient discipline tech- 
niques n^essary to keep the grou[» manageable and on task. Still other teachers 
may tave worked for administrators w!k) preferred to have **lecture type** traditional 
quiet cUisrooms with students sitting quietly in rows. At other times, new teaching 
t^miques are avoided twcause of fear of the unknown and/or skepticism of 
anything d^erent The attitude *This has worked fc^ me so far, so why fix it"* also 
deters the use of different teaching techniques. Working in groups is different from 
using traditional techniques* and teachers have a greater of^xmunity to ask higher 
order questions and to help students take responsibility for their own learning* Once 
teachers begin using groups and notice the increase in student learning and 
motivation, they often use this technique for the majority of classroom activities. 
Basic guidelines, nuinagement pointers, and a getting-started plan for cooperative 
groups are included in appendix A. 

Brainstorming is another way to a)mfortably involve students in class partici- 
pation. The Going Places curriculum uses a type of brainstorming called ''cluster- 
ing'' or ''mindmapping.'* This free*fonn, visual brainstorming promotes whole- 
brain involvement. Clustering is the free association of ideas derived from a word, 
idea, or phrase. The use of "bubble" and lines to form the association between ideas 
tends to eliminate judgment and prioritizing of ideas. "'Mindmapping** then takes 
place when the elicited ideas are organised into cohesive units. A good source for 
more informaiionon clustering Is Writing the NaluratWayhy Gabriclc Lusser Rico. 

Enrichment Activities 

The Going Places Program is complete in itself and can be taught strictly from the 
curriculum guide* However, enrichment activities bring an added dimension to the 
class. These activiti^ can range from special speakers to field trips to school or 
community service projects. Most of the arrangements can be handled by someone 
other than the teacher--e.g., by support staff. An additional benefit of enrichment 
activities involving community/business people is the promotion and publicizing of 
the Going Places Program. The dropouts* impact on the busing community, and 
society as a whole, is significant. Businesses are well aware of the need for a literate, 
educated labor pool from which to draw. 

Below are some ideas for enrichment activities. 

• Special speakers. These can range from community and business leaders to 
high school counselors, parents of students, or older students. Generally, the 
speaker should 

- be a positive role model 

- have an inspirational message about success, staying in school, and/or 
information necessary for the students* eduction or careers 

- be representative of the different radal/ethntc grou{^ and both genders 
(Ideally, speakers should represent both sexes in nontraditional careers 
and should serve as role models from diverse ethnic backgrounds.) 

- have some experience sf^aking to youths 

There are many ranununity-based groups whose members specialize in 
speaking to students about staying in schooL The military, most service clubs, 
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and some businesses often provide this wrvice. Your district may even iiave 
a business or conmiunity liaison who reouits speakers* 

• Fieldtrips. Ficldlripstolocalbusinessescanteaworthwhilecareerawareness 
on)ortunity for the students. Us^ to enhance the career lessons, field trips can 
lay the ^undwork for goal setting and can i^esent a unique opportunity for 
students to see cooperative ^ups in a^on* The feasibility of field trii» is, of 
course, dependent upon fiinds for ^ansportation (if needed), adnunistrative 
approval, md interested bustn^ses. 

• School/community services. Sctool or community service projects can an 
exciting and rewarding experience for both the students and the school The 
Going Places curriculum offers importunities for school projects, such as peer 
tutoring, as a way to build identity, class stetus, and feelings of belonging to the 
school community. 

Planning Guide for Speakers and Field Trips 

Supplementing the Going Places class with speakers and field Uips can be an 
enjoyable as well as valuable experience. Careful planning will help ensure the 
most eff^ve and efficient use of these enrichment activities. 

Coniocis: Where and how to find speakers 

• Most special programs (^fted, special education, second language, drug 
eduoition, and dropout programs) have r^urce or speaker lists available. 
Check these lists to And suitable speakers. 

» Ask other teachers for recommendations. It is especially helpful if the teachei 
has personally heard the speaker. 

• Ask students if their parent, other relative, or friends would be interested in 
sharing information about their jobs, careers, or lives* 

• Most executives/administrators would be flattered to be asked to send a 
representative to speak about the business. This is a good opportunity lo 
publicize the program and ask about the possibility of a tour. 

• Some possible prosf^ts include: 

* Local utility company — Every student is a future customer. Most utility 
companies have exten^ve community public relations departments and 
are usually eager to capitalize on promoting education. 

• Local telephone com(»ny-— For the same reasons given above these 
companies are usually happy to send representatives to speak to groups. 
However, with the breakup of AT&T, many phone compant^ no longer 
have the resource to support conununity services. Cbedc with your local 
company to see if it provides services. 
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• Mithaiy—TheannedseivteeshBvebe^QprogramseQCOttragiAg^ents 
to finish high school These programs usually include audiovisual 
picsentalims with short talks. An excellent math^cience presentation 
^ven by the navy emphasize the need to continue taking upper level 
niath^ciencecours?sinh^scfaooltokeq>careerq>tionsq)en. Theseaie 
usually not recruitment drives, but chedc with your local contact to make 
sure. 

- Larger businesses in your area — ^These businesses have an investment in 
the number and quality of graduates produced by the sdnwl system, so 
they would most likely be interested in providing a speaker. They may also 
be interested in giving student tours. 

• Tips about (filing: Staff at nu»t busin^ses will not have the time to listen to 
a lengthy discussion about the Going Places Program, so have a short summary 
of Going Places ready when ailing. Include in ycHir summary the most recent 
dropout figures in ytw area and a discussion on dropout progran» already in 
place, and why the Going Places Program is different. Acknowledge the 
contributions the busing has made to the community, and give positive 
reasons why you called them (i.e., sinM they are the largest employer in the 
area, they iiave a v^ted inters in the quality of graduate). Also inquire if a 
student tour would be possible. 

• Tii» about scheduling: Scheduling will be at the convenience of the speakers, 
so be flexible in your planning so you can coordinate your le^n with their 
topic. Arrange a preliminary meeting or phone call to prepare the speaker for 
the class presentation. Most adults have n(M been in a cla^n»m since their own 
school days and might feel somewhat insecure or unprepared to speak to junior- 
high school students. Prepare the class as well. Discuss the background and 
company of the speaker beforehand, and prepare follow-up questions. 

After the speaker's presentation, have students write thank-you notes or sign 
a thank-you letter for the speaker. Send a personal thank-you letter to the rpeaker, 
with a copy to her/his superior (see sample copies of thank-you letters in appendix 
B). Good public relations can go a long way in enhancing school-business 
opportunities. 

"ield trips: Wliere to go, how to get there 

• Initial field-trip contacts can be arranged in much the same way as speakers: 
however, there are additional procedures and regulations that must be fol- 
lowed. Your state education code has laid out clear procedures for initiating 
and conducting a field trip. Check with your administrator for the step-by^step 
guidelines. (A checklist is included in appendix B for California school 
dism'cts; however, your school district or school may have their own regula- 
tions.) 

• The deciding factor for all field uips is transportation. How to transport 
students from school to a business, as well as how to pay for that tran^xmation 
are importani areas to be considered b^ore arranging a tour with a a>mpany. 
Clear budgetary matters with the school administrator, there may be special 
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distria funds or program fimds that can be tapped. Other possibilitin for 
funding might be the local FTA or student council, local community ^u|», a 
student-sponsored fund raiser, or, as a last resort, the busing you wish to visit 
may agree to sponsor the trip. Once funding is cleared, contact businesses and 
arrange dates, completing and submitting whatever forms are necessary. 
U»iaily your s^mI secretary can help you with the right forms, or ask the 
peison in the transportation depanment for assistant. It is a good idea to make 
a call to the transportation company the day before the field trip to orafirro dates 
and pick-up and drop-off times. 

• Each student must have a signed parent permission slip on file to be able to 
participate in the fieM trip activities. If plans are madw for more Utan one field 
trip, a parent j^rmission slip with all dates and destinatii^can be used to save 
time. A memo will need to be sent to the staff at least two weeks prior to a field 
trip, notifying them of the trip and time atloted for it. A few days before the 
event, a second notice shmild be placed in staff mail boxes and on the bulletin 
boani. Students may need to get other teachers' permission to attend. This is 
where careful and consistent promotion of the program to the staff pays off. If 
staff members understand the goals of Going Places, they are usually suppor- 
tive and more than willing to allow students time from their classes to attend 
a field trip. 

• The day before the trip, go over trip guidelines and behavior with students. 
Remind them that they will be visiting a place of business as gueste. Arrange 
to meet the students in your room or a central place on the day of the trip. When 
you return, be prepared to write passes for students to go to their next claM or 
to their lockers. 

• The day after the trip, debrief the students about the tour. Have them write 
thank-you notes or sign a thank-you letter to the business, organization, or 
individual who gave the tour. Include youi own thank-you letter to the rontact 
person, sending a copy of the letter to the president of the company or the 
contact person's supervisor. Again, good public relations and courtesy may 
win endorsements and open other doors for the Going Places class. 

• Possible field trip prospects can be the same as the speakers list -and should 
include*. 

- Computer/microchip industries— This is a burgeoning industry and a 
future career option for students. There are many levels of )atos with 
corresponding educational requirements. Again, emphasize that students 
have to stay in school and take math/science courses to i»nicipate in most 
of the occupations available in <Mte of these companies. 

- Medical careers— Arrange a tour of a local hospital; a teaching h(»pital is 
best and would more likely be open to a tour. There are a wealth of 
positions in the medical field that need only a few years training after high 
school. Point these out to students. 

- Service industries — These include industries that service tourism, the 
general public, and the city at large. Hotels, civil service departments, and 
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volunteer ofgaoizatiiHis are not usually set up to mana^ a tour, but they 
are certainly worth a phone call. 

• Media — Most telev^on, radio, and ne^pai^r ounpanies have regularly 
scheduled tours of their facilities. Qieck on the |;K>ssibility of seeing a live 
show. 

Parent involvement 

Pertiai^ the m^i difficult and sorely needed element to the success of any school 
pro^m is the support and involvement of parents. Hiough not dependent on 
parental involvement, the Going Places Program encoui^^ and seeks to foster 
better home/school relations and communications. If parenu^ and sdiool personnel 
take an active interest in their welfare, students will feel more a part of the school 
culture. The reality of mc^ situations, however, is that oHen pai^nts of high-risk 
students are not involved, due to a variety of circumstances. Regardless of the 
(^tad^ parent involvement should be solicited and strongly enoHiraged through* 
out the program. An initial parent meeting or letter informing parents of their 
children*s enrollment in the Going Places class and the purpose of the program is 
essential. All written communications should be followed-up with phone calls. 
This does not ne^>sarily have to be done by the teacher, the head counselor or 
someone familiar with the program can make the contact. 

Even when extra consideration and time is put in, it doesn't always get the 
results desired* At the two pilot schools, phone contact was made lo all parents of 
potential smdents to explain the purfxise of Going Places and to get their permission 
to enroll their children in the class. At the same time, parents were notified of an 
Going Plac^ orientation meeting to be held at the school. Though most parents 
gave their approval and expressed enthusiasm for the program, only two attended 
the orientation meeting. This is a common problem with parents at the secondary 
level. If time and resources permit, it is a good idea to make a second call to remind 
parents of the meeting and/or send a ^'catchy** flier to their home as a reminder (a 
sample flier is included in 8{q>endix B). 

The parent orientation meeting should include, at a minimum, a welcome, staff 
intn^luctions, and overview of the program objectives and activities, and a ques- 
tion-and-answer session (see ^mple agenda in appendix B). In addition, there 
should be a brief discussion regarding the cri)ligdtions/roles of parents, teachers, and 
students, and all parties involved should si^ the program agreement contracts. 
Parents should also flII cut the ""Parents Meeting Survey"" form and the ""Parent 
Orientation Meeting Evaluation'* form to ensure that they understand the material 
covered^ and so that information on their children's needs ^ be incorporated into 
future meetings or the program, (i^^pendix B contains sample copies of all 
materials n^essary to conduct a parents meeting, including the program agreement, 
parent survey, and meeting evaluation forms.) 

The best promoters of the Going Places Program are the studeius themselves. 
If they are having a good experience in the class, they will tend to talk about it at 
home. Parents may show more interest as the semester progresses due to their 
children's reports. 

Try to keep parents informed about class progress and spinal events through 
a newsletter. The newsletter could be done as a dm project written by the students, 
or It can be a ^rt letter written by the teacher (see sample l^er in appendix B). It 
could include summaries of the presentations of guest speakers, information abcnit 
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the past and future field trip$» and results of class projects. Done as a class project, 
the newsletter can be an inter^ting and rantinuous activity in communications and 
writing to a spedftc audience. 



Transition to High School 



An appointment with the high school principal and head rounselor or the counselor 
designated to reaive the incoming class should be made in Mardt. (See Week 18 
for details.) High scu" < martriculation begins in^Mil, and the counseling ofQce 
can more easily handle special arrangements while doing the usual scbecfaiUng and 
enrolling. The Going Places teacher, the school adminislraton or a counselor 
famil iar with the Going Places Program can handle the transition plans. To focilitate 
the first meeting, a letter summarizing the Going Places Program and the purpose 
of the meeting should be sent to the high school principal. In addition, a telephone 
call from the Going Places school administrator should be made to the high school 
principal to endorse the Going Places Program. 

During the meeting, emphasize the rationale of the program and the need for 
high-risk students lo feel success and a sense of belonging. Participation in the 
Going Places class is only a start; participation in high school programs will enable 
students to use and continue building their skills. This is a good time to explore the 
pi^ibility of the Going Plac^ class visiting the high school or having special 
speakers come to the class. The Going Places curriculum has lesson plans and days 
allotted for high school and guest speakeis visitations. 

One way to aid the students' transition to hi^ school is to work with the high 
school counselor to place Going Places students in service (w^tions, a special 
enrichment class, and/or extracurricular activities. The service positions can be 
office, library or counseling monitor, classroom aide, or an appointed position in 
student government; special classes include human development classes, such as 
peer counseling and interpersonal communications. A survey of the students' 
interests and preferences should \x made before placement. 

It will be up to the high school administration and counseling office to decide 
how to proceed with the assignment of Going Places students into service positions 
or classes. The Going Places teacher can offer assistance, but it is incumbent upon 
the high school personnel to complete transition plans. 
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Going Places Calendar (Weeks 1-5) 





MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


Self-Esteem 


Course introduction. 
Student introductions. 

LESSON 1* 


Film: "One of a Kind.' 
or 

My Feelings Star. 

HowDolRate? 
LESSON 2* 


Begin journals. 
Student interviews. 

LESSON 3* 


Human Bingo. 

Pooling Faults and 
Flaws. 

LESSON 4* 


How Am 1 Unique? 
Photograph students. 

LESSON 5* 


Success 


Brol<en Squares. 
LESSON 6* 


Videotape: "Being 
Yourself." 
or 

NASA Decision 
by Consensus. 

LESSON 7* 


Replace the Negative. 

Emphasize the 
Positive. 

LESSON 8 


Positive Bombardment. 
LESSON 9* 


How 1 See Myself/How 
Others See Me. 

LESSON 10 


Values 1 


Ground Rules for 
Values Exercises. 

Values Voting. 
LESSON 11 


Ranking Our Values. 
LESSON 12* 


Survival Game. 

LESSON 13* 


Values Auction. 

LESSON 14* 


Begin values projects. 
LESSON 15 


Values 2 


Values Continuum. 
LESSON 16 


Work on values 
projects. 

LESSON 17* 


Process of 
Discovering Values. 

LESSON 18* 


Work on values 
projects. 

LESSON 19* 


Present values 
projects. 

LESSON 20 


Communication 

1 


Nonverbal 
comnnunication. 

LESSON 21* 


Send a Diagram. 
LESSON 22 


is Anyone Really 
Listening? 

LESSON 23 


MySiBiy KsBTm, 

LESSON 24* 


Communications. 

n / ' 
LESSON 25 



^Lessons teq^iiting preparation in addition to handoute. 



Going Places Calendar (Weeks 6-9) 





MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


Goal Setting 


Brainstorm and write 
goals. 


Prioritize Q03ls 
Identify common goals. 


Risk Takers 
Refine goals. 


DeveloD Action Plans. 


Quiz* Goals and Action 
Plans. 




LESSON 26* 


LESSON 27* 


LESSON 28 


LESSON 29* 


LESSON 30 


Decision 
Malting 1 


action plans. 
LESSON 31 


Wlvclt£> of rU OUw^CTOo. 

Rewarding Yourself 
(cards). 

LESSON 32* 


What Ic riftpfeinn 

Making? 

Everyday Decisions. 
LESSON 33 


Ston^ In tho 
wicpa III iiHJ 

Decision-Making 
Process. 

LESSON 34 


r^i tit * AnM 
VilUI^ • viDafS cUlO 

Decision Making. 
LESSON 35 


Decision 
Mailing 2 


MuVaniaycS onu 

Disadvantages. 


niOuaDte Vj'UlCOrnt?5. 

Decision-Making 
Situations. 


L/c;i^l9lUn*lii0l\in(j wcl«>(7 

studies. 


iViuroi LiM^rnrncis. 


wuiz. L/6wipiun ividKing* 




LESSON 36 


LESSON 37 


LESSON 38 


LESSON 39 


LESSON 40 


Review 


Review and evaluate 
dass. 


Videotape: "Seeing 
Yourself." 

and/or 
Visualization Exercises 


Envision Your Life. 


A New Start. 


Class party. 




LESSON 41* 


LESSON 42* 


LECSON 43 


LESSON 44 


LESSON 45* 
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i^*L^ons requiring preparation in addition to handout. 



Going Places Calendar (Weeks 10-14) 





MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


Assertlveness 


Behavior Concept Chart. 

Illus^te passive, 
aggressive, assertive 
behavior. 

LESSON 46 


Reasons for p^sive and 
dflflrdfifih/d bdhavior 

LESSON 47* 


Consequences of 
Passive/Aooressive/Ass 
ertive Behavior. 

Categorteing behavior. 
LESSON 48* 


Assertive Requests. 
LESSON 49 


Review passive, 
aggressive, and 
assertive behavior. 

LESSON 50 


Tutoring 

or 
Class 
Projects 1 


Introductbn to 
cross-age tutoring. 

LESSON 51 


Learning styles. 
LESSON 52* 


Task and person 

Clpprcil2>cll0. 

LESSON 53 


Using Task Appraisals 

in Tutorinfl 

LESSON 54 


Review task and person 
aooraisals 

V wui G»n9^l0. 

LESSON 55 


Tutoring 

or 
Class 
Projects 2 


Assertiveness in 
tutoring situations. 

LESSON 56* 


Tips for Tutors. 

LESSON 57 


Guest speaker on 
iuiorin9' 

LESSON 58* 


Role play a tutoring 
LESSON 59* 


Review tutoring. 
LESSON 60* 


Communication 
Skills 1 


Mindmapping 

r^nnimiinicdtion 

Mil 1 wi iiv%i*'vi 1. 

Listening Trios. 
LESSON 61* 


Mindmapping 
Feelinos 

Feelings 
Identification. 

LESSON 62* 


Self-Disclosure 
Questions. 

LESSON 63* 


Reflective 
Responding. 

LESSON 64 


Review 

communication. 
LESSON 65 


Communication 
Skills 2 


l-Messages. 
LESSON 66 


Nonverbal 
communication. 

LESSON 67 


The relationship 
between vB'''>al and 
nonverbal 
communication. 

LESSON 68 


Roadbkdcks to 
Communication. 

LESSON 69 


Quiz: i-Messages 
and Roadblocks. 

LESSON 76 "^ 



ERJC ^Lessons requiring preparatton in addition to handouts. 



Going Places Calendar (Weeks 15-18) 





MONDAY 


TUESDAY 


WEDNESDAY 


THURSDAY 


FRIDAY 


Group 
Dynamics 


Introduction to group 
oynamics. 

Group decision malting. 
LESSON 71 


Group Roles. 

LESSON 72* 


Square>Off 
activity— nonverbal 
communication. 

LESSON 73* 


Murder mystery— group 
decision making. 

LESSON 74* 


The Sun/ival Game. 
LESSON 75 


Sex-Role 
Stereotyping 


Introduction to sex-role 
stereotyping. 

LESSON 76 


Sex-role stereotypes 

inrouynuui ni»iu»y. 

LESSON 77 


Traditional stereotypes 
in the mass media. 

LESSON 78 


Cinderella and Prince 
Charming. 

LESSON 79 


Review sex-role 
stereotyping. 

LESSON 80* 


Career 
Awareness 


Exploring employment 
opportunities. 

LESSON 81* 


Set and evaluate career 
goals. 

Career Banner. 

LESSON 82* 


Sharing career goals. 
LESSON 83* 


Expanding Roles. 
LESSON 84 


Review careers. 

Develop action steps 
for career chores. 

LESSON 85 


Bridging to 
High School 


Guest speaker from 
higli school. 

LESSON 86* 


Review goal-setting 
concepts. 

Set goals for high 
school. 

LESSON 87 


Visit high school. 
LESSON 88* 


Reevaluate self-esteem. 

RainDOW rOCKBlS. 

LESSON 89* 


Class evaluati(Hi. 
Vf^ieurauun. 

LESSON 90* 



*Le88ons requiring preparation in addition to handouts. 



Week 1 : Introduction to Self-Esteem 



Planning Guide 

This planning guide alerts you to equipment, materials, special preparations and/or 
personnel needed for this week's lessons, in addition to the handouts or other class 
materials for the week. 

Lesson 1 : Going Places notebooks, 1 per student, 5 " x 7" pieces of colored paper. 
1 per student 

Lesson 2: "One of a Kind" film, projector, screen 
Lesson 3: Lined notebook paper, 25 sheets per student 
Lesson 4: 3" x 5" cards, 1 per student 
Lesson 5: Camera, film 



or 
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Lesson 1 

PurpoSO To discuss class procedures and expectations; to get to know one another 



Materials Going PIace« notebooks, "^Going Places Course Outline"* handout, S" x 7** colored 

sheets of paper 

Introduce the Lesson Reanange students' desks to form a circle or semicircle. (Begin each subsequent 

class by arranging desks in this manner.) 

Explain the purpose of the Going Places course, and describe what students can 
expect from the course. You might begin by stating 

''In tim class* you will have the opportunity to become involved in a wide 
variety of activities and to develop skills that will help you in high school and 
also later in life* 

''For example, you will learn new skills for making decisions about your 
life* from little things like what to wear to school to big things like what to do 
with your life after the eighth grade. You will have a better idea of what you 
want out of school next year, and you will have a chance to think about what 
you want to be doing in five or ten years* 

''This class will also help you learn to express yourself more effectively— 
to speak up for yourself and to say what you mean* 

''Finally, the class will give you some valuable skills that will help you 
work more effectively with others and develop your own leadership potential/" 

Present the Lesson Explain the grading system and emphasize the importance of attendance and class 

participation* Say something like 



''Your grades will be based on quizzes, written assignments, class participation 
and contribution to class projects, and your journals, which you will write in 
every week. Your journals will not be graded, but must be completed if you are 
to pass the course. Attendance is important* If you're not here, you can't 
contribute."* 



Distribute the notebooks and the "Going Places Course Outline'' handout. 
Briefly go over the handout, and have students put it in their notetHK>ks, where they 
will keep all class materials. Tell students they will turn in their notebooks 
periodically and if they are to receive full credit, it must include all class materials. 

Begin with the activity below. Pass out a 5" x 7" piece of colored paper to each 
student (or let students choose their own color). 

Write four easy-to-answer questions on the chalkboard. Some possibilities 
include: 



What is your favorite food? 
Who is your favorite music group? 
What is your favorite movie? 
What is your favoriie animal? 
What is your favorite place? 

If you could be anything in the world, what would it be? 
What one thing about school makes you the mc^t angry? 
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Have students wnte the answers to the fcmrque^mis is U» four ctmM^ 
papers. In^ct students to pair off with »»iieone ttey don't know and exchange 
papers. (You, the teacher, should participate also.) Explain that each partner will 
interview the other and later introduce the partner to the class. Ask students to try 
to find out at least five unique or interesting things atXHtt their (»rtners. Point out 
that some people find it hard to talk about themselves, so the interviewer may have 
to ask sontt good questions. Remind students that the answers they have just 
exchanged give them a head mn on getting to know their parmers. Direct them to 
write answers to their interview questions in the center of their partner's paper. 

Have students introduce their partners to the class, and collect the colored 
sheets, which will be used in lesson 5. 

Tell m^^" hat tomorrow they will finish their introductions (if not finished 
today) ansj ^w a film that will begin a discussion of seif-^eem, wiiich means self- 
respect, a positive self-image, or valuing yourself. 
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Handout 

Going Places Course Outline 



Name 






Week 


1: 


Introduction to Self-Esleem 


Week 


2: 


Introduction to Success 


Week 


3: 


Values Clariflcation 1 


Week 


4: 


Values Clariflcation 2 


Week 


5: 


Introduction to Communication 


Week 


6: 


Introduction to Goal Setting 


Week 


7: 


Decision Making 1 


Week 


8: 


Decision Making 2 


Week 


9: 


Review 


Week 


10: 


Introduction to Assertiveness 


Week 


11: 


Tutoring or Gass Projects 1 


Week 


12: 


Tutoring or Qass Projects 2 


Week 


13: 


Communication Skills 1 


Week 


14; 


Communication Skills 2 


Week 


15: 


Group Dynamics (Working Together) 


Week 


16: 


Sex-Role Stereotyping 


Week 


17: 


Career Awareness 


Week 


18: 


Bridging to High School 
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Lesson 2 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



ERIC 



To understand the concept of conridentiality; to understand the importance of a 
positive self-image 

Going Places notebooks, "One of a Kind" film (22 minutes), projector, screen, 
"How Do I Rate?" handout, "My Feelings Star" handout (alternate activity) 

Briefly review the purpose of the Going Places class and the grading system, 
explained yesterday. 

Tell students that today they will discuss the concept of confidentiality, which 
is an important part of the Going Places class. They will also begin talking about 
self-esteem, an imfwrtant building block of success. 

Discuss the concept of confidentiality. Some ways that you can reinforce the 
concept are listed l»low. Emphasize the importance of beingoj^n and honest with 
one another, even though it may not \x easy at first. Point out that before members 
of the class can be ojwn and honcat, they must be able to trust each other and the 
teacher. Explain the following ideas: 

'XOnftdentiality means that each of us has the right to share information and 
opinions with other members of the class and to know that our words will not 
be used against us. Whatever we say to one another during class discussions 
stays in this classroom. It is not a topic for gossip in school or anywhere else. 

"There is one limit to our agreement of ronfidentiality, however. If I 
suspect that a student is in danger in any way, I am bound by law to report this 
information to the appropriate authority. Therefore, I must use my own 
judgn ent in taking action." 

Write a confidentiality pledge on the chalkboard with the students' help. 

"Members of the Going Places class agree that the personal thoughts and 
opinions expressed by mcinbers of this class will remain confident ial and will 
not be discussed outside of this class" or "What is said here, stays here." 

Ask for questions, and continue the discussion until the class agrees on the 
wording for and understands the importance of the confidentiality pledge. 

Distribute the "How Do I Rate?" handout. Read each statement aloud and 
discuss what it means, if necessary. Ha/e students complete the handout; then 
discuss it. Some ways to approach the discussion include: 

"Look back over your answers. Do you have some Is or 2s? Most people do. 
That means you have some room to grow in how you feel about yourself. 

"Now look at your second list Are there some 3s and 4s? If you arc like 
most people, there are some things you would like to change aboui voursclf. 
That's what the first few weeksof ihiscouise are about. You will complete this 
evaluation again, and you should be able to see the change you have made." 

Introduce the film "One of a Kind." (If you are unable to use the film, refer to 
the alternative activity beginning on the following page.) 
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'Today, we will watch a film concerning how we feel about ouiselves. Many 
of you may have heard that we're supposed to feel gocNl about ourselves. Bui 
it isn't always that easy. Sometimes other people put us down, and sometimes 
we put ourselves down. For the rest of the week we will be talking about self* 
esteem: what it is, what it isn't, and why it's important. This film will give us 
some things to start thinking and talking about*" 

Show the film* 



Follow Up 



Atternatlve Activity 



Ask .«tudenls these questions. 

1 . Is self-esteem the same th ing as being conceited? Are kids who brag about their 
looks, their clothes, or their skills showing self esteem? 

(It may be that people who brag really doubt themselves and need attention 
from others to feel good about themselves. It's like the queen in ^'Snow White*' 
who had to keep asking the mirror, "Who is the fairest of them all?" Even 
though the mirror answered, day after day, that she was the fairest, the queen 
lived in fear of the day the mirror wouldn't tell her what she wanted to hear.) 

2. Do you have to be the best-looking, richest, smartest, most athletic, or most 
talented person to have self-esteem? 

(If that were true, most of us would be out of luck, wouldn't we?) 

3. Are people who put down others showing sclf-esiecm? What does that kind of 
behavior really say about them? 

(It may be possible that they have to make others look bad, so they can look 
good by comparison.) 

To present the "My Feelings Star" aciiviiy, select and write on the chalkboard six 
statement starters from the following list: 

The two people I admire most arc . . , 

My favorite book or movie is * . * 

My goals for the future are . . * 

Five words to describe me are . . . 

Two qualities or traits I look for in a friend are . . . 

When I make a decision, I think, feel, and act. The order in which I do these 

thin^ is first I . . . 

Five things I am proud of ah)ut myself are . . . 

Life is a merry-go-round on which I . . . 

When 1 go someplace where people are using drugs, I feel . . . 

The thing I like best/worst about drinking is « . . 

Distribute copies of the "My Feelings Star" handout. Direct snidents to 
complete the open-ended statements that you have listed on the chalkboard, writing 
their answers on each of the six points of the star. Have students pair up with a 
student they do not know. Give them five minutes to discuss their ""feelings stars." 
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Instnict students to change partners, again pairing with someone they (k> not know. 
Give them five minutes to discuss their "^feelinss stars'* with their new partners. 

Follow Up After smdents have had the opporUinity to discuss their stars with at least two 

classmates^ have them discuss their responses as a group. 

Looking Ahead Tell smdents that tomorrow they will get to know each other a little bener by 

continuing with the interviewing proems. 
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Handout 

How Do I Rate? 
(SelMmage Evaluation) 

Name 



Take a few minutes to think about yourself. Next to each of the statements listed below, write a number from 1 to4, based 
on the following choices: 



1 = Never True 2 = Sometimes True 3 = Often True 
Answer as honestly as you can. No one will see your answers. 
Column A Column B 
Things in my life usually turn out well. 



4 = Always True 



I like who 1 am. 

I can do a lot of things well. 

I am good at helping other people. 

I enjoy being with other people. 

1 can tell other people how I feel about things. 

When things aren't going well, I still believe in myself. 

I am good at making choices about my life, 

I try to do what I think is right, not what my friends 
tell me to do. 



I hide my real self so people don't 
really know me« 

I feel embarrassed when people 
compliment me. 

I decide how good I am by comparing 
myself to others. 

I try to get laughs by putting people 
down. 

I feel there is nothing special about 
me. 

I am not very proud of who I am. 

I wish I were someone else. 

I don^t like the way I look. 

I don*t have what it takes to 
succeed. 



Look back over your answers in column A. If you are like most people, you'll have some Is and 2&. These are areas 
where you have room to grow. 

Now look at column B. How many 3s and 4s do you have? These are areas you might like to change about yourself. 
Crowing and changing for the better is what this Going Places couit;e is all about. 
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Adapted from 'One of a Kind"* by MarkScharenbroich. Owatonna. Minn.: School Products Group, Jostens, Inc. Used by permission. 
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Handout 

My Feelings Star 

Name 
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Adapted from Tclesis Peer Counseling Program. TELESIS Corporation, Inc. Used by permission. 
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Lesson 3 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



To get to know one another better 

Going Plac^ notebooks, Lned notebook pap^r (25 sheets per student) 

Remind suidentsof the importance of confidentiality* Briefly, review the film *'One 
of a Kind** or review the *'My Feelings Star'* activity* Ibll students that today they 
will l^gin writing in their journals, and they will have the opportunity to continue 
getting to know one another better. Journals may be collected biweekly, monthly, 
or quarterly, at the teacher's discretion. 

Introduce the journals. Pass out notebook paper. Explain to students that a section 
in their Going Places notebook is to be used as a journal. Each week they will 
respond, in their notebooks to a specific journal topic. 
Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard. 

Five things I like about myself arc . . . 

One thing about myself I would like to change is . . . 

Have students put today's date at the top of the first page of their journal and 
complete the sentences on the chalkboard while you take roll. Remind students that 
writing in their journals is one of their class activities and therefore part of their 
grade. Emphasize that they won*t be graded on what they write, only on whether 
or not they write in the journal. Encourage students to write honestly and 
completely, expressing their feelings as best they can. Tell students that if they don't 
want you to read what they have written, they should write ''DONT READ"" at the 
top of the page, and you will not read that entry. Explain the schedule you have 
selected for collecting, grading, and returning the journals. 
Introduce the interviewing process. 

''We are going to get together in small groups. You will be working in these 
groups off and on for the next several weeks. Today you will be interviewing 
each other as you did in lesson 1 , only th is time you will have a chance to learn 
more about each other/* 

Divide students into teams of four. The teams should, as closely as possible, 
mirror the class — both males and females, and differing ethnic groups and ability 
levels. Have teammates count off from one to four. 

Put a list of suggested iriterview topics on the chalkboard: hobbies, unusual 
experiences, life goals, favorite movies, and so on. Inform students that teai imate 
1 will interview teammate 2, and teammate 3 will interview teammate 4. Explain 
that the aim ^f the interviews is to gather information that will bt used to introduce 
each person to his or her teatmnates. Suggest that students record information from 
the interviews on a piece of paper. 

Allow five minutes for interviewing. Instruct teammates 1 and 3 to take one 
minute to introduce the persons they interviewed. Have students shift roles (the 
interviewer becomes the interviewee) and repeat the Interviewing process. 

Direct each team to engage in a discussion that attempts to discover the 
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Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



**positiveKse&«''(^eachof the teammates «) the teanmiate can be describe using 
a single word or brief phrase. (For example: gutsy, adventurous, caring, nature- 
loving, and so on.) 

Have each team member introduce the person he or she interviewed to the class, 
stating the adjective or phrase that best captures the positive essence of that person 
and providing a sentence or two of cxplanaUon. (Abernative shtm format: 
Eliminate team discussion and have each teammate tell the most interesting, 
positive thing they learned about the other teammate.) 

Ask smdenls if they feel they are getting to know one another better and if they are 
finding it easier to talk about themselves. Remind shidents of their confidentiality 
pledge, and reinforce its importance. 

Tell students that each day they will learn more positive things about one another; 
however, no one is perfect Ut them know that the next day they will begin talking 
about thefactthateachof them hasfaultsandthatpartofleamingto accept ourselves 

is to accept our faults. 



I 
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Lesson 4 

PurfMse lb amtinue learning about one another, to promote self-acnptance through the 

ftcogniticMi that e verycme has faults and fla^ to explore ways of dealing with faults 

Matsrialt Going Flans notebooks, ^'Human Bingo'' handout, 3" x 5** cards (1 per student) 

Introduce the Lesson Review some of the things students have learned about one another this wmIl Tell 

students that they will play a game, and then parttcipiite in an activity to explore 
some of their common shortcomings. Reassure students that the exercise will be 
anonymous. 

F .^esent the Lesson Play ""Human Bingo.'' Distribute the ""Human Bingo" handout to each snidenl* 

Have ^dents sign their own name in the center box. Instrua ^udents to circulate 
around the room, find a i^rson to fit each descripticm, and have that person sign 
or her name in the appropriate box . Direct students to use ^ch name only once and 
to try to Aemember the names of students they don't know. (Depending on the size 
of the class and the amount of time you wish to spend on this activity, have students 
fill in the rard completely Just horizontally Just diagonally, c« just vertically.) 
Conduct ^"Pooling Faults and Flaws''* activity. Explain to students that 

""one of the ways we bold ourselves back from becoming the person we want 
to be is by dwelling on the Mgative aspects of our personalitl^ and lives. One 
step toward becoming a person with a positive self-image is to accept our flaws, 
but take action to deal with them."* 



Distribute a 3" x 5" CBid to each student. Instruct students to print on their card, in 
block printing, their three biggest personal faults, flaws, inadequacies, or shortcom- 
ings. Tell them that block printing and uniform cards will help guarantee anonym- 
ity. Collect cards face down, and shuffle them. List on the chalkboard all the faults 
students have written on their cards. Point out how many faults people perceive 
themselves to have. (This will aid students in realizing that their perceived faults 
are not ^ terrible as imagined; their faults are likely to be shared by others in the 
group.) 

Explain the different ways students can handle perceived faults^Haws. 

» Utilize the fault/flaw. They can use the fault/flaw as an excuse for not 
succeeding — a self-imposed chain or barrier. 

• Change and improve the fault/flaw. They can work to improve themselves. 
The fault/flaw can be changed. 

• Accept and build on the fault/flaw. They can accept the fault/flaw as a part of 
them and do their best to minimize it. (They can build on what they are versus 
what they are not.) 



Adapted from "Otieofa Kind* by Mark Scharcnbroich. Owatonna,Mtnn.: School Products 
Group, Jc^tens, Inc. Used by permission. 
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Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



Goover U» list of faults and flaws on the chalkboard, and have students decide for 
each item whether to use the fault, di^nge it, or accept and minimize it, and build 
on strengths. 

Select two or three faults from the dialkboard and brainstorm specific ways to 
deal with them. Ask students if they notice any patterns in the list of flaws and foults 
that suggest differences based on sex roles, e.g., are girls or boys more conaracd 
about physical appearance, athletic ability, personality, etc. Ask why there are these 
different between ^Is and boys. 

For example, why is it that a female who stands up for herself is often called 
aggressive, while a male in the same situation is called assertive? Aggressive 
implies that the female is hostile and loud, while assertive impUes that the male is 
cahn and forthright. Or, why is it that a male who enjoys being around younger 
children is calledasissy. while afemale in the same situation is said to be nurturing? 
Being a sissy has negative implications toward the sexuality and gender of a male, 
while nurturing is considered a positive attribute in females. 

Tell students that tomorrow they will start thinking about what makes each person 
unique. 
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Handout 
Human Bingo 

Name 



Someone who 
likes to go 
camping 


Someone with 
two brothers 


Someone who 
likes to read 


Someone who 
likes to play 
football 


Someone born 
in a different 
state or country 
than you 


Someone 
who owns a 
dog 


Someone 
who likes to 
cook 


Someone 
who likes 
scnool 


Someone 
who jogs 


Someone 
who likes to 

rivic uivyvieb 


Someone 
who likes 
pizza 


Someone who 
has seen your 
favorite movie 


Sign your 
own name 


Someone 
who would 
like to write a 
book 


Someone 
who likes to 
go to the 
beach 


Someone 
who has 
been out of 
the United 
States 


Someone 
who likes ice 
cream 


Someone who 
performs in an 
ethnic/folk 
musical or 
dance group 


Someone 
with two 
sisters 


Someone- 
who ate a 
hamburger 
last night 


Someone 
who belongs 
to a different 
cultural/ethnic 
group than you 


Someone 
who plays 
soccer 


Someone 
who speaks 
two 

languages 


Someone who is 
planning to 
go to college 


Someone 
who has 
been to a 
baseball game 



Adapted from Telesis Peer Couoseiinf Program. TELESIS Corporaiion. Inc. Used by permission. 
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Lesson 5 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the tesson 
Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To explore the uniqueness of each person 
Going Places notetxwks, camera, film 

Review the "Pooling Faults and Flaws" activity from the previous day. Tell students 
that today they are going to talk about how each person is unique. 

Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard. (One of the topics is put-downs. 
Caution students to use good judgment as to the appropriateness of the language 
used in the put-downs.) 

List the put-downs people have used against you or you have used against 
others this week. 

List the compliments people have given you or you have given others this week. 

Conduct the "How Am I Unique?" activity. Choose a famous person with whom 
ihc class is familiar, preferably a well-known woman or leader of color with whom 
the students can identify. Ask students to state how this person is unique, focusing 
on the positive aspects of the person. Write these attributes on the chalkboard. 

Model the process again, using yourself as the subject. State some of your 
unique qualities, and write them on the chalkboard. 

Have students chtwse someone they know, or a famous person, and write that 
person's unique, positive qualities in their Going Places notebooks. Have students 
write their own unique, positive qualities in their Going Places notebooks. 

Ask for volunteers to share some of their positive qualities with the rest of the class. 
If there are no volunteers, share some positive qualities you have observed in 
particular students. 

Take a photograph of each student, (if possible, have the film developed over 
the weekend.) Mount the pictures on the colored sheets from lesson 1 regarding 
their likes and dislikes. 

Select a supplemental activity from the following pages, and have students 

complete it if time permits. 

Tell students that next week the class will look at what it means to be successful. 
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Supplemental Activity 



Name Game 



Purpose To help students learn one another's names 

Materials None needed 

Present the Lesson Have aU students sit in a circle so that everyone can see each other easily. Tell the 

first person (you may ask for a volunteer) to begin by giving her or bis name and 
something she or he likes to do (for example. My name is Lea, and 1 like to play 
volleyball)* Continue around the circle with the next student saying his or her name 
and what he or she likes to do. Each student repeats the name of the persons who 
preceded him or her in the circle (for example, My name is Glen, and I like to read. 
This is Martin, and he likes to dance* This is Lea, and she likes to play volleybalL) 



Adapted from Telesis Peer Counseling Program. TELESIS Corporation, Inc. Used by per- 
mission* 
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Supplemental Activity 



Present Your Best 



Purpose 



To increase self-confidence 



Materials 



None needed 



Present the Lesson 



introduce the exercise as follows: 



"As I think. I am. When we accept ourselves, we carry that acceptance with us 
at all times. We can present ourselves in a positive way— «ven when we meet 
someone for the first lime. But when we doubt ourselves, we communicate that 
self-doubt." 

Recruit a volunteer, and demonstrate. Ask the student to be someone you think is 
"better" than you are (maybe a famous person, who you are meeting for the first 
time). Ask t^c student to role play self-doubt; i.e., look down, squirm, offer no 
handshake or it weak handshake, or mumble his or her name. Next, ask her or him 
to role play confidence; i.e., walk up to a student, look her or him in the eye, offer 
a firm (not crushing) handshake, and say her or his own name clearly. 

Have students imrwlucc themselves to every person in the room, pretending 
ihey have never met before. Remind students to shake hands firmly and to maintain 
eye contact throughout the intrcMluction. 



Adaptedfrom "One ofa Kind" by Mark Scharcnbroich. Owatonna,Minn.: School Products 
Croup, Jostens, Inc. Used by permission. 
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Week 2: Introduction to Success 



Planning Guide 



This planning guide alerts you to equipment, materials, special preparations, and/ 
or personnel needed for this week's lessons, in addition to the handouts or other 
class materials for the week. 

Lesson 6: "Broken Squares" puzzle sets (copied, cut. and placed in envelopes) 
Lesson 7: "Being Yourself videotape and a playback unit 
Lesson 8: Notecards, 1 per student 

Lesson 9: At least two adult strff members, such as counselors or aides 
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Lesson 6 

Purpose To explore the ways that a person can be a success; to personalize the concept of 

success; to learn to be sensitive to others' needs 

Materials Going Places notebooks, ""Success Story: Shirley Chisholm'* handout. ""Broken 

Squares'" puzzle sets (already cut and in envelopes) 

Introduce the Lesson Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard. 

A close friend is signing your yearbook. What is the best thing that person could 
write to you in your yearbook? 

Remind students that every person is unique, and briefly review lesson 5 from the 
previous week. Tell students that today the class will begin talking about what it 
means to he successful. 

Present the Lesson Begin by defming^^success." Write the word ""success" on the chalkboard, and have 

students brainstorm possible definitions and descriptions. Explain that you will be 
using a technique called "clustering'* to write their ideas on the chalkboard. (This 
technique enables you to write items without listing or prioritizing them* and it 
encourages a spontaneous fiOw of ideas. See the example below.) 



power 



money 



being proud 
of yourself 




fame 



As students state definitions, cluste r them around the word ""success"" using bubbles 
with connecting lines. Keepclustering until the chalkboard is covered. Point out 
how many more definitions are generated as a group than if each person tried to 
define "sucass" by her/himself 

Emphasize that we all have different ideas about success and the objects or 
values that denote success. By understanding how we feel about success and what 
success means to us, we can become successful. Ask students if women and men 
havs different ideas about success and if these differences are based on sex^iole 
stereotypes. Discuss cultural differenres that may influence our ideas about 
success. 
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Instruct students to ch(K)sc words from the chalkboard that come ciosest to what 
success means to them. Have students write the words in their journals. 

Distribute the "Success Story: Shirley Chisholm"* handout. 

Tell students that everyone takes different pathways to su^ss and overromes 
different obstacles along the way. Allow students ample time to silently read tlie 
short biography and answer the two questions at the bottom of the handout. 

Conduct class discussion based on the questions on the handout ''Success 
Stoiy : Shirley Chisholm/' Use this opportimity to discuss the ingrained biases and 
cultural conditioning that can make sc?t and race barriers to success. 

Introduce the ''Broken Squares'" activity. This activity promotes cooperation 
in small groups and an awareness of the needs of others^ — ^what you give rather than 
what you receive. 

To begin the activity, prepare the puzzle sets(enough for each group). A puzzle 
set consists of four envelopes, each containing heavy paper shapes that have been 
cut out from the puzzle sets on pages 46-47. To make these sets, mark the envelopes 
A through D. Envelope A contains pieces A-h, A-c, and A-d; envelope B contains 
pieces B-a, B-a, B-a, and B*c; envelope C contains pieces C-a and C*g; and envelope 
D contains pieces D-f, D-b, and D-c. 

Tell the students that 



Follow Up 
Looking Ahead 



"part of being a success or successful is learning how to work together, or 
coof^rate, with other people. Jusi as more ideas are generated when the class 
brainstorms together, more creativity and work results when students work 
together in a group. You will be divided into small groups. Each group or team 
will be given the pieces of four broken squares. Your team must create ail four 
squares by taking turns giving one another one piece of the square. Several 
combinations of the pieces will form one or two squares, but only one 
combination will form all four squares."" 

Give each cooperative group one puzzle set. Instruct a student from each group to 
take all of the square pieces out of the four envelopes and distribute the pieces 
equally to each group member. Tell students that they must work cooperatively to 
construct four squares. Emphasize that students must offer, or be offered, not ask 
for, a puzzle piece. (The object is to tunc in to what others in their group need to 
complete the puzzle.) 

Emphasize that the object of the "Broken Squares" activity is not to complete 
squares; it is to Icam to be sensitive to the needs of others. 

Congratulate tho^ teams that appear to be working well together. If a team 
completes the squares quickly, re-mix the square pieces, and have them do the 
activity again. 

Ask each group to think about and share the means their group used to solve the 
problem. Tell students to give concrete examples. 

Prepare students for the activity you have selected for lesson 7. 
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Handout 



Success story: Shirley Chlsholm 
(1924- ) 



Name 



Sometimes it's hard to take the first few steps on the road to success, but once you're past the first hurdle, you're off and 
running. That's the way it was for Shirley Chi^olm, the first African-American woman elected to Congress, When 
Chisholm was applying for her first job as a worker in a day -care center, the supervisor was reluctant to hire her because 
of her youth and small stature. But Chisholm convinced the woman to try her out. She has been working hard and 
achieving successfully ever since in successive careers as a school teacher, director of a day-care center, and 
congressional representative. 

In her political work Chisholm strives for racial and sexual equality. Her achievements include protecting domestic 
workers with legislation pertaining to the minimum-wage law, environmental health, day care, food stamps, health care, 
full employment, and human rights. 

In 1972, Congressional Representative Chisholm made a bid for the Democratic nomination for president, receiving 
154 delegate votes despite opposition from many African Americans and liberals. Wiih her bid, she blazed the trail for 
Jesse Jackson and Geraldine Ferraro. 



Questions. 

1. What kind of obstacles did Chisholm face as a young person? 



2. Why did she face so many obstacles? 



3. Which barrier was probably the most difficult to overcome? Why? 
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Lesson 7 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 
Alternative Activity 
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To encourage students to begin to think about their human potential; to continue to 
develop a team spirit within each cooperative group 

Going Places notebooks, "Being Yourseir videotape (28 minutes) and playback 
unit or "NASA Decision by Consensus** handouts 

Review briefly the definitions of success generated in the previous lesson by the 
class. Have students offer new definitions, if they have thought of any. 

Review the relationship between teamwork and success and how the ^'Broken 
Squares'' activity demonstrated this relationship. 

Introduce the videotape **Deing Yourself by stating something like the following: 

•'Many of the things we do in our lives are based on habit. We might make our 
bed in the morning or brush our teeth without even thinking about it, because 
it's a habit. Sometimes if I'm driving in this area on a weekend, I'll take the 
turnoff I take to co e to school, even when 1 don't mean to. Taking that tun»off 
has become a habii for me. 

'*Some of our habits are good. For example, it's good that we can tie our 
shoes or perform other routine, daily tasks without having to think about them. 
Some habits, however, can be harmful Putting ourselves down can be harmful . 
Putting ourselves down is a bad habit because it contributes to a negative self- 
image, which can keep us from developing a healthy self-esteem. Fortunately, 
we can change bad habits. 

"This videotape will help us understand how we can change negative 
images we have of ourselves." 

Show videotape "Being Yourself.'* 

Have students write out their I Could" list, as suggested in the videotape. 

Direct students to list their habits, both good and bad, and analyze how these 
habits were formed (for example, by doing them over and over again until the action 
became a habit). 

Tell students that tomorrow they will practice two ways of developing habits that 
lead to a positive self-image. 

Introduce the "NASA Decision by Consensus" activity. (Use this activity if you are 
unable to obtain the "Being Yourseir videotape.) 

Tell students that sometimes working together can be a matter of life or death. 
Have them give some examples (fire fighters, police officers, military and medical 
emergency personnel, and so on). Distribute the "NASA Decision by Consensus" 
handout. Read aloud the situation \ r^^sented. Distribute the "NASA Decision by 
Consensus; Guidelines for Decision Making" handout. Read aloud this page, 
clarifying as necessary. Be sure students understand the concept of consensus. 

Divide students into cooperative groups. Instruct the groups to work out the 
problem, prioritizing the items with an explanation. Have one student from each 
group present the group's decision and explain the reasons for the group's choices. 
Prioritize the list on the chalkboard as a final class activity. 
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Follow Up Discuss how the groups d together — what helped/hindered coming to a 

decision — if lime permits. 



GO 
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NASA Decision by Consensus 



Group Name 

Your space crew was originally scheduled to rendezvous with the mother ship on the lighted surface of the moon. Due 
to mechanical difficulties, your ship was forced to land some 200 miles from the rendezvous point. During reentry and 
landing, much of the equipment aboard your ship was damaged. Survival depends upon reaching the mother ship. You 
must walk, taking only the most critical (necessary) items available. Below is a list of the fifteen items left intact and 
undamaged after landing. Your task is to rank order these items in terms of their importance in allowing your crew to 
reach the rendezvous point. Place the number 1 by the most important item, the number 2 by the second most important, 
and so on through the number 15 — the least important. 



box of matches 
50 feet of nylon rope 
portable heating unit 
one case of dehydrated milk 
stellar map (of the moon^s constellations) 
magnetic compass 
signal flares 

solar^powered FM receiver-transmitter 
food concentrate 
parachute silk 
two .45 caliber pistols 
two 100-lb. tanks of oxygen 
life raft 

5 gallons of water 

first-aid kit containing injection needles 
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Handout 



NASA Decision by Consensus: Guidelines for Decision Making 

This is an exercise in group decision making. Your group should employ the method of group consensus for reaching 
its decision. This means that the prioritizing of each of the fifteen survival items must be agreed upon by each group 
member before it becomes a part of the group decision. 

Consensus is difficult to reach. Therefore, not every ranking will meet with everyone's complete approval. Try, 
as a group, to make each ranking one with which all group members can at least partially agree. Here are some guidelines 
to use in reaching consensus: 

1. Name your group. 

2. View differences of opinion as helpful rather than as a hindrance in decision making. 

3. Monitor the process periodically: How do you feel? How is your group working together? 

4. Avoid arguing for your own individual opinions. Approach the task on the basis of logic. 

5. Avoid changing your mind only in order to reach agreement and thus avoid conflict. Support solutions that you 
are able to agree with at least somewhat. 

6. Avoid using "conflict-reducing" techniques, such as majority vote, averaging, or trading in reaching decisions. 
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Lesson 8 

PurpO80 To learn technique for creating a positive self-image; to continue to build on 

working together in cooperative groups 

Materials Going Places notebcK)ks, ''Replace the Negative'' handout, notecards (1 per stu- 

dent), "'Emphasize the Positive: Affirmation Guidelines'* handout 

Introduce the Lesson Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard. It is 

Pretend you are looking in the mirror. Describe how you see yourself today, 
in five years? in ten years? 

Review briefly the Being Yourseir videotape or the NASAactivity. Explain 
to students that instead of thinking about how others influence tbeii self-esteem^ 
they are now going to think about how they influence their own self-esteem. 

Present the Lesson Write the following on the chalkboard: "As 1 think, 1 am. As 1 act, 1 become.'* 

Discuss with students what this statement means (i.e., thoughts lead to act'ons, and 
a person is defined by bis or her actions). 

Introduce the following positive, self-talk exercise: 

*'WeaU receive put-downs from time to time, even from our best friends. These 
put'downs can hurt us, but not nearly as much as the put-downs we give 
ourselves. We are our own l>est friend or our own worst enemy. 

'if we make a mistake, does it mean we are worthless? No, it just means 
we made a mistake. Making mistakes can be the best way to learn. When 
Thomas Edison was trying to invent a new kind of battery, he tried 50,000 times 
and still didn't have it right* Of course, be was criticized for not producing 
results. 'Results?* he said 'Why, I have gotten a lot of results. IknowSO,000 
thingsthat won't work.* Now, there was a man with self-respect. He kept at 
it, and eventually he invented his battery* But he could have quit. He could have 
said, 'They're right, I'm a failure. Til never get it right/ If he said that often 
enough to hsm.self, he probably would have quit. 

""The next time you start to put you^lf down, stop, and remember this: 
Instead of judging yourself, work to improve your abilities.'' 

Distribute the "Replace the Negative'' handout. Read the examples aloud. 
Have students complete the bottom portion and put the handout in their notebooks. 

Begin this positive affirmation activity by writing the following on the chalk- 
board: ""Hike myselfjustthewaylam.'' Discuss the meaningof the statement (i.e., 
you like yourself regardless of the mistakes you've made, regardless of the put- 
downs you have received, or, as Jtrsse Jackson puts it, ^I am somebody.^) 

Pass out notecards, one per ^Judent. Have each student write on it: ''1 like 
myself just the way I am/' or "I like myself, no matter what^'' or ""I am somebody/' 

Distribute the ""Emphasize the Positive*^ handout and read through the affirma- 
tion guidelines with the class. Tell students that the technique seems simple, but it 
works. Go through the guidelines again, step by step, and have students practice 
each step. Urge students to practice this technique every day, even if it does not feel 
right. Remind them that they must repeat an activity over a long period of time 
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Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



before it becomes a habit and that the more negative self-talk becomes a habit, the 
longer it takes to change it to positive self-talk. 

Aisk students the following questions: 

1 . Does feeling good about yourself mean life will be free of problems? 

2. Does feeling good about yourself mean you have no faults? 

3. How can feeling good about yourself help you deal with your problems? 

Tell students about the interesting activity you have planned for the next day* Let 
them know that it may be unlike anything they have experienced before. 
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Handout 



Replace the Negative 



Name 



Replace 
"I blew it." 
"I'm so fat." 

"I'll never get it." 
"I'm so stupid." 
"What's the use?" 
"I know n; icrew up." 

"They won't like me." 

"I haven't got what it takes.' 

"I'm such a slob.' 

"I hate the way I look." 

"I hate doing this." 

"If only I had..." 



With 

"I'll get it right the next time." 

"I feel better and look better when I eat smaller serv- 
ings." 

"1 have the ability to improve." 

"1 can and will learn." 

"If 1 can dream it, 1 can achieve it." 

"I learn from my mistakes, and eventually I'll be able to 
doit." 

"I'll enjoy being with ihem." 
"1 am capable." 
"I enjoy looking my best." 
"I like myself." 

"I'll do my best and get on to something I enjoy." 
"Next lime. I will . . ." 



Write down some of your own put-downs. Then rewrite them. 

1. ____ 1 . 
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3. 
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Handout 



Emphasize the Positive: Affirmation Guideiines 



Name 

L Take a nolecard and neatly write on it "I Hke myself just as 1 am" or *i like myself, no mailer what/' 

2. During the first few minutes after you wake up in the morning and during the last few minutes before you go to sleep 
at night, fmd a comfortable, quiet spot where you can relax. 

3. Read the words "I like myself just as 1 am" to yourself. Then close your eyes, and repeat the words again, 

4. Remember a time in your life when you felt good about yourself. Create the event in your mind, as if it were an instant 
replay. It may be the time you walked on stage for an award or the time your big brother or sister took you to the 
zoo or when you learned to ride a bike. It might even be something as simple as receiving a hug from a close friend 
or a good grade on a test. 

5. Whatever you choose for your instant replay, make sure it was enjoyable. Remember every detail: how it felt, what 
the weather was like, how everything looked— even the smells a.ssociated with the exf^rience. Let the memory last 
for 15-20 seconds. 

6. Use your instant replay throughout the day, especially when you are having a difficult time. Sometimes you might 
want to use an instant replay of another enjoyable experience. Keep mentally repeating the positive statement **I 
like myself, no matter what,'' too. 

7. The instant replay technique may be difficult at first. You may not be able to remember many details, or you may 
have trouble concentrating. But each time you use it, it will be easier, and soon youMI fmd that you enjoy it. And 
remember, IT WORKS! 



Adapted from "One of a Kind" by Mark Scharcnbroicb. Owatonna, Minn.: School Products Group, Joslcns, Inc. Used by permission. 
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Lesson 9 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



To recognize a person's posiiivc traits 

Going Places notebooks, **Positivc Bombardment'* handout 

Note: It is strongly recommended that at least two additional adults assist during 

this lesson. 

Ask students if they have been practicing their {K>sitive affirmations, and encourage 
them to continue. Review how easy it is to think negative rather than positive 
thoughts about others and yourself. Ask students when was the last time someone 
said something nice to them about them. Have students share experiences and their 
feelings. 

Tell students that today they are going to focus on posiiivc trails — in them- 
selves and in one another. Explain to the class that everyone needs to feel like they 
arc a valuable part of society . As students have observed in the past two weeks, most 
people receive a lot of feedback about their mistakes and weaknesses and not a lot 
of praise or encouragement about their gains and strengths. Let them know that 
today's activity will demonstrate how positive feedback can enhance a person's 
self-esteem. 



Direct the "Positive Bombardment" activity. Instruct students to get into their 
cooperative groups. Tell each group to form a circle. 

Distribute the "Positive Bombardment'' handout, 
series of self-disclosure statements, encourage them 
completely . As you read each question, gi veyni^r answer 
The more open you are, the more open the students will 
question, have each student within each group answer the 
group to hear. (Model the process with the other adults 

The self-disclosure statements arc listed below. 



Lead students through a 
to answer honestly and 
for the entire class to hear, 
be. After you answer the 
question aloud for his/her 
present.) 



• Tell us something about your name (i.e., 'nationality, what it means, how it came 
about). 

• What hobby or activity do you enjoy? Why? 

• Tell us about a place where you feel most comfortable — where you go to be 
alone. 

• If someone came in and gave you a message to call home as soon as possible 
for good news, what would the good news be? 

• Which of your possessions means the most to you? Why? 

• Who, in your life, has meant a lot to you or influenced you in a positive way? 

List a few of your positive traits on the chalkboard. Some examples might be 
the following: 
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Follow Up 



helpful to others 
witty 

cool dresser 
g^od listener 
patient 



strong/gocHl figure 
good student 
pretty eyes 
good dancer 
nice smile 



Instruct the members of each group to focus on one person at a time and to point 
out ail the positive qualities they see in that person. Explain that each member being 
"bombarded" should ask someone in the group to be the recorder. The recorder will 
write down on that f^rson's ''Positive Bombardment'' handout all the positive 
statements made about the person. If someone giving the positive feedback agrees 
with something already said, the person making the statement should repeat che 
quality(ies), instead of saying, *i agree with what everyone has said." Hiey might 
say for example, "1 agree that you are a good listener and a cool dresser." 

Remind students that both the person giving the positive information and the 
person receiving it should maintain eye contact throughout the exchange. Tell 
students that they should not disagree with anything said about them, but instead 
simply say "Thank you."* 

Move from group to group during this activity to facilitate the process. Instruct 
the other adults present to do likewise. Instruct students to individually complete 
the two questions on their handout when their group has completed the activity. 

Ask students how they felt about receiving compliments, was it difficult for them 
to maintain eye contact while receiving compliments, and why. Ask for their 
opinions on why people have a difficult time accepting compliments. 



Looking Ahead 



Tell students that this week they will gain one or more perspectives on themselves 
and each other. 
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Handout 

Positive Bombardment 

Name 

Have someone in your group write down the positive siatemenis about you in the space below. 



After the exercise is over, answer these questions. 
L Hearing the positive comments, I felt 



2. Something I discovered about myself is 



Adapted from "One ofa Kind" by Mark Scharcnbroich. Owatonna,Minn,: School Products Croup, Jostens, Inc. Usedbypermt^on. 
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Lesson 10 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



To review the first two weeks of class; to understand the concept of values; to 
compare how we see ourselves with how others see us 

Going Places notebooks, **Hqw I Sec Myself/How Others See Me'' handout 

Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard. 

Five things I have learned about myself, others, and success are . . . 

Review the "Positive Bombardment'' activity, and have volunteers share some 
of the things they have learned so far. 

Tell students that today they will have a chance to compare how they see 
themselves with how others see them. 



Present the Lesson introduce the activity "How I Sec My«;lf/How Others Sec Me": 

^Howwc feel aboutoursclvcsand others is often related toour values." (Arrive 
at a definition for the term "values," and give examples.) 

'•We will be discussing values more in-dcpth next week. You will learn 
that there are some values wc all share and others thai differ from person to 
person. Ourattitudesandbehaviorsarereflcctionsofourvalues. Forexample, 
one of my values is that smoking is bad for my health and yours. What might 
my attitude be if you light up a cigarette next to me?" 

Distributccopicsof the"How ISee Myself/How Others See Me" handout, and have 
students write their names at the top. Direct students to answer the questions, using 
column A only and following the code. When they are finished, ask them to 
carefully fold under their answers so that they arc hidden from view. 

Rotate the papers so that everyone has someone else's paper. Instruct students 
to answer the questions about the person whose name is at the top of the paper 
Continue rotating the papers using columns C, D, and E. 

Return the handouts to the original owners. Allow students a few minutes to 
compare the different responses. 



Follow Up Ask students the following questions: 

1. Do others see you the way you see J jrsclf? 

2. Are you satisfied with the way others see you? 

3. If others sec you differently than the way you see yourself, why do you think 
they do? Is there a need for a change? What can you do about it? 

Looking Ahead Reiterate the idea that how we see ourselves and others is directly related to our 

values. Tell students that next week they are going to clarify their values. 
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Handout 

How I See Myself/How Others See Me 

Name . _. .. _ 

A B C D E Code: Y = 

1. 

. 2. 

3. 

„ 4. 

5. 

.. ... _ 6. 

_ . . 7. 

„ 8. 

. 9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 

24. 

_„ 25. 



Yes, N = No, S = Sometimes, M = Maybe. P = Pass 

likes to get the highest score on a test 
enjoys looking at a sunset 
puts things off 

will be affectionate with someone in public 

will try a new or unusual dish when eating out 

would enjoy an outdoor job 

is afraid to be alone in the dark at a strange place 

would steal apples from an orchard 

bites nails (or similar habit) when worried 

sees nothing wrong with smoking 

needs to be alone sometimes 

likes animals 

enjoys taking risks 

could turn a friend in for shoplifting 

takes a long time to get dressed 

teases others 

has to work for an allowance 
likes to smile 

couid tell a friend she or he has bad breath 

would write a "Dear John" letter 

enjoys going to school 

wears a seatbell when riding in a car 

would feel comfortable going to a party alone 

would give money to a homeless person 

approves of teens marrying right out of high school 
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Adapted from Telesis Pest Counseling Program. TELESIS Corporaiion, Inc, Used by permission. 
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Supplemental Activity 

My Own Coat of Arms 

Purposo To enhance self-concept 

Materials "My Own Coat of Arms'* handout, colored pencils or felt pens 

Present the Lesson Distribute copies of the ""My Own Coat of Arms" handout* Instruct students to 

create their own coat of arms by drawing and writing in the appropriate section of 
the shield as indicated by the numbers and instructions below. Encourage students 
to think carefully before beginning each section. They may use felt pens or colored 
pencils to make their shield more colorful. 
Write these instructions on the chalkboard. 

1. Draw a picture of a significant event in your life. 

2. Draw a picture of a hap'' ' tioment in your life. 

3. Draw a picture of your greatest success or achievement. 

4. Draw a picture of something you are good at. 

5. Write three words others would use to describe you, 

6. Draw something you are striving to become or be. 

7. Make up a personal motto using three words. 



Adapted from Telesis Peer Counseling Program. TELESIS Corporation, Inc. Used by 
permissioo. 
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Handout 

My Own Coat Of Arms 



Name 




^ Adapted from Telcsis Peer Counseling Program. TELESIS Corporation, Inc. Used by permission. 
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Supplemental Activity 



My Personal Contract 



Purpose 



To make a written contract to enhance the likelihood of achieving a goal; to commit 
to a plan of action 



Materials 



My Personal Contract" handout 



Present the Lesson 



Ask students the following questions: 



1. How many of you make a list of New Year's resolutions each January? 

2. How many of those goals do you achieve each year? 

3. What docs the cliche "Actions speak louder than words" mean? 

Allow students a few minutes to decide on one or two realistic goals to work 
toward in the next two months. Distribute the "My Personal Contract'' handout, and 
have students complete it by filling in the blanks. Instruct each student to decide 
who she or he would like to have "co-sign** the contract. Emphasize thai the co- 
signer, in essence, is agreeing to support the student's efforts. Likewise, the student 
is "accountable** (define) to the co-signer. 



Adapted from Telesis Peer Counseling Program. TELESIS Corporation, Inc. Used by 
permission. 
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Handout 

My Personal Contract 

I, , am a happy ^ healthy, intelligent parson who enhances mhers by being real and true 

to myself. 

I, , am confident and trust in my ability to make responsible and correct decisions that 

produce sucms* h^piness, and l^th for me and ottos. 

It's perfectly all right for me, , to want and to achieve my own unique purpc^ and goals. 

I, , herdby resolve to actiteve the following: 



I plan to achieve this by ^(date). 

When I accomplish my goal, th^ will be the following celebration: 



Signature Date 



Signature of co-sign^ Date 



7G 
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Planning Guide 

This planning guide alerts you to equipment, materials, special preparations, and/ 
or personnel needed for this week's lessons, in addition to the handouts or other 
class materials for the week. 



Lesson 1 2: You may want to expand the lesson by researching the labor conditions 
that existed around 1913 and sharing the details with the class to shed 
further light on the values of Frances Perkins. 

Lesson 13: If the class did not do the '*NASA Decision by Consensus"* activity in 
lesson 7, duplicate the ''Guidelines for Decision Making,"* and discuss 
them with the class. 



Lesson 14: 3" x 5" cards (numbered according to the number of students in class) 
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Lesson 11 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



To examine {^rsonal values; to recognize that not all people share the same values 
Going Places notebtx)ks, ''Ground Rules for Values Exercises'" handout 

Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard. 

List three things you value about yourself, and teil why. 

Remind students that for the past two weeks they have t^en exploringhow each 
of them is a unique, one-of'-a-kind person. Tell students that today they will start 
examining their values, and that they will probably find that values differ from 
f^rson to pei^n. 

Review the meaning of the term "values/' 

''Values are the things in life that are important to you. For example, some 
people value time alone, to relax or read or think. Somw people prefer to be with 
other people most of the t ime , There is no such thing as right or wrong answers 
when it comes to a person 's values. You and 1 may share similar values, or we 
may hold very different values. Neither of us is right or wrong; we're just 
different. 

"Every day, each of us has to make decisions, and those decisions are based 
on our values. Whether to go to a place of worship, whether to spend the $20 
gift we received on clothes or records, whether to tell our parents the truth about 
the party we went to on Friday night, and whether to stay home and watch 
television or go over to a friend *s house are decisions based on our values. The 
problem for most of us is that we really haven't thought much about our values. 
While that may not matter much in small things, it does matter in important 
areas like our job, our family, and our health. For example, if I value fresh air 
and being outdoors, I probably shouldn't be b bank teller. If a healthy body is 
important to me, I probably wouldn't smoke cigarettes. 

"Unless you know what is important to you, it is very difficult to make 
decisions you feel comfortable with — both now and later in life. The following 
are some of the areas we all must make decisions about." 

Write the following list on the chalkboard, and ask students to add to it: 



religion 

school 

sex 

leisure time 
health 
work 
family 



dress, hair style 
friends 
drugs 
money 

rules/authority 
material possessions 
ala)hol 



Continue the discussion with the following information: 

""Sometimes something happens that really makes an impact on us and 
clarifies our values. Candy Ughtner, who started MADD (Mothers Against 
Drunk Drivers), is a go<Ki example. Her teenage daughter was killed by a drunk 
driver who was released from jail shortly thereafter. Ugbtner decided that the 
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law$ were wrong and started a campaign against drunk drivers that spread 
nationwide. She t^lieves that the value of life and safety is stronger and more 
important than the right of everyone to drive. 

''Understanding what our values are can reduce some of the confusion and 
conflict we feel when making decisions. The process of being aware of our 
values is called * values clarification.* We will concentrate on this process for 
the next week. But firsts we have to set some ground rules." 

Distribute the **Ground Rules for Values Exercises'" handout, and go over it 
carefully with students. Qarify. as necessary. Explain (using the following 
statement) and conduct the values clarification activity. 

''This is an exercise to explore your values. Most likely you will find that others 
do not feel the same way you do on certain i^ues. In order to be successful in 
life, you have to be able to work with people who have values different from 
your own." 

Tell students that you will be asking them ten questions that start with **How many 
of you . . Students should use one of the following hand movements to respond 
to each question. 

Very enthusiastic yes— raise hand and wave 
Yes — raise hand 
No — thumb down 

Very strong no — thumb down and wave H up and down 
No feeling/don't care to respond — fold arms 

(Note: If you vote, it may be wise to wait a split second tefore giving a signal 
so students will not be influenced by your vote.) 

Select ten questions from the following list (questions may be modified to suit 
your particular class), and read them to the students with the following starter 
statement: How many of you . . . 

• enjoy watching movies? 

• play a musical instrument? 

• would tike to change at least one thing atK3ut school? 

• think that girls in the eighth grade are more mature than boys in the same grade? 

• feel that people should be allowed to drive at age 14, with no restrictions? 
^ believe that capital punishment is a reasonable way to rantrol aime? 

^ dream of becoming famous? 

• watch TV more than three hours a day? 

• have a close friend of another race? 
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• think students are losing respect for teachers? 

• know the contents of your top dresser drawer? 

• keepa journal or diary? 

• use an alarm clock to wake up in the morning? 

• think school attendance should be optional? 

• get enough sleep at night? 

• subscribe to a magazine? 

• think there are rimes when cheating is justified? 

• think most students feel free to talk with their teachers? 

• think mosi students feel free to talk with their parents? 

• would raise your children more strictly than you are raised? 

• And it difficult to listen to people sometimes? 

• have gone to the beach in the past year? 

• are willing to admit when you are wrong? 

• think tests should determine the major portion of a student*s grade? 
■ think the drinking age should be lowered? 

• would mind if your teacher were a sloppy dresser? 

Follow Up Ask students how they felt during the values clarification exercise. If appropriate. 

ask specific students how it feh to be in the minority. Point out that as students could 
see from the exercise^ some of their values are shared by others in class, while some 
are not. Ask them how they feel about a value that does not agree with the value of 
a close friend and who has affected or influenced their vulues (family, friends, the 
media, church, books). 

Looking Ahead Tell students that at their next class meeting they will participate in an activity that 

may help them discover which of their values are the most important to them. 
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Handout 

Ground Rules for Values Exercises 

Name 

1. Thoe arc no righi or wrong answers, 

2. Eveiy pers(m's answer is the right answer for that pcrscm at thai particular time. Respect each other's right 
to have different values. 

3. Learn to trust your feelings. 

4. Be honest in your answers. Do not give answers just to please your teachers ot friends. 

5. If you do not wish to share your reaction with others, you may pass. 
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Lesson 12 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



To understand that values affect our decisions; to order the importance of specific 
values 

**Succcs5 Story: Frances Perkins/' "Ranking Our Values," and "Rank Order" 
handouts 

Review the values-voting activity from yesterday, and tell students that today they 
will continue to explore how their values affect the decisions they make. 

Distribute and discuss the "Success Story: Frances Perkins" handout. 
Introduce the story by staling the following: 

"Yesterday, we talked about Candy Lightner, the founder of MADD, and how 
her values shaped her decision to do something about drunk drivers. Frances 
Pcrki ns was anot her woman who was motivated to do someth i ng because of her 
values." 

Select a studcnt(s) to read aloud the handout. Ask students if they know why the 
improvement of working and housing conditions was important in 1913, Discuss 
briefly the labor conditions, such as sweat factories and child labor, that existed in 
the early 19(H)s. Use as examples the 54'hour work weeks, aamped conditions, 
windowlcss rooms, and so on that existed at many job sites. Tell students that 

"like Frances Perkins and Candy Lightncr, each day we have to make choices- 
Some arc minor, like making choices between what to watch on TV or what to 
wear to school, but some choices arc major and can af ffcct the rest of our lives, " 

Ask students for other examples, such as^ Should I drop out of school and join 
the service? Should I have a baby or not? Should I ride in this car with this driver 
who has been drinking? 

"The exercise we arc going to do today will give you i n opportunity to decide 
which of three choices is most important according to your values. The 
important point of this exercise is not whether you agree or disagree with some 
of your classmates, but rather that you begin to understand wliy you make the 
choices you do." 

Distribute the "Ranking Our Values" handout. Go over the directionsand have 
students complete the handout individually. Direct students to get into their 
cooperative groups and share their rankings with their teammates. Remind students 
that there axe no wrong or right answers; it'sokay to have different ideasand values. 
Emphasize that part of knowing who you are is knowing your values* 

Select volunteers to share their rankings with the whole class. 

Distribute and discuss the "Rank Order" handout, to be completed as home- 
work. 
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Emphasize that learning to understand values is a process that continues throughout 
life. Point out that sometimes values change as a person goes through life. 

Tell students that tomorrow they will get another chanop to examine what they 
value. 
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Handout 



Success Story: Frances Perkins 
(1880-1965) 



When wc clarify our values, wc determine whai is importani lo us. Often, significant events in our lives make an impact 
on our values and our values make an impact on the goals wc pursue. Thai's what happened to Frances Pcrkr oneof 
this country's leading pioneers in the reform of working conditions and the first female mcmlHir of a UnL^ - States 
presidential cabinet. 

As a young woman, Perkins worked to improve the housing conditions of the poor. In 1913, after witnessing a 
factory fire that killed 150 women and girls, Perkins dedicated herself to improving work safely standards, becoming 
an inspector for the slate of New York. She became the first woman to be appointed to the New York State Industrial 
Commission in 1919 and became the chairperson of the commission in 1926. In 1933, Frances Perkins became head 
of the Department of Labor and the first woman to serve as a member of the president's cabinet. 



Questions: 

L What were Frances Perkins' values? 



2. How did her goals reflect those values? 



3. Can you identify any relationships between your values and your goals? 
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Handout 



Ranking Our Values 

Name 

Directions: Carefully read each question and the three accompanying^ answers. Rank each answer 1, 2, or 3 according 
to your personal values regarding each situation. 

L On which do you think more money should be spent? 

moon shots 

slum clearance 

____ cure for cancer 



2. If you suddenly inherited money and became a millionaire, would you . . . 

share your weahh through donations to charities, educational trust funds, and so on 

continue your life and activities as they are now 

really live it up 

3. Which best describes the way you handle money? 

spend freely 

always look for bargains 

budget carefully 

4. In which of these situations would you be most likely to take some action? 

a car is parked with its headlights on in broad daylight 

a dog has scared a kitten up a telephone pole 

some kids are trying to tie tin cans to the tail of a dog 

5. Which would you least like to be? 

a deaf person 

an amputee 

a blind person 

6. Which characteristics would you want most in a best friend? 

someone who will tell you that another friend isn't good enough for you 

someone who will listen to your problems 

someone who is aware of other people's needs 
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7. How would you break off a relationship with someone you've been dating steadily? 

by telephone 

by mail 

in person 



8. Which would you prefer to give up if you had to? 

eronomic freedom 

religious freedom 

political freedom 

9. If you needed help in your studies, whom would you probably go to? 

your friend 

your teacher 

your parent 

10. Which of these problems do you think is the greatest threat in the near future? 

overpopulation 

nuclear war 
crime 

1 L What kind of wife/husband would bother you most? 

one who interrupts you 

one who spends too much money 

one who keeps a messy house 



Handout 



Rank Order 



Name 

Directions: Carefully read the following questions and their accompanying answers. Rank each answer 1, 2, or 3 
according to your personal values regarding each situation. Then ask a friend or any other student to rank the choices 
as you read them the questions. (Do not allow the other person to see your rankings until you have asked all of the 
questions.) Do you and the other person have the same, similar, or different x^alues? 

My Rank Friend's Rank 

1. Which is the most important in a friendship? 

loyalty 

generosity 

honesty 



2. Which do you think is most harmful? 

cigarettes 

marijuana 

alcohol 



3.IJ0W late should a 13-14 year old be allowed to stay out on a weekend night? 

10p,m. _ 

12 p.m. _ 

it*s up to him/her 

4. If you were a parent, how late would you let your 14-ycar old stay out during the week? 

6 P.M. 

8 P.M. _ 

it*s up to her/him 

5. Which would you least like to be? ^ 

very poor 

always sick 

disfigured 

6. When you worry about your grade on a test, do you think about 

your own response 

your parents' response 

getting into college 

7. Which type of teacher do you most prefer? 

stri .1 the classroom, but gives tiule homework 

striw* in the classroom and gives a lot of homework 

easy-going in the classroom, but gives a lot of homework 
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8. PKtend you are married and have a family. Your mother has died, aid your father is okL What would you do? 

invite him to live in your home 

place him in a home to d^aged 

get him an ai»rtmrat (m himself 

9* If your parents were always arguing, which would you rather have them do? 

get divorced and tove oiw of them leave home 

stay togetl^ ami hide tteir feelings for the sake of the children 

get divorced and you live with a relative 

10. If you were with your family in a boat diat capsized fat from sbc»e and there vm only ot» Ufe i»eserv^, would you 

save your husbandAvife 

save one of your children 

save yourself 

1 1 . Who would you prefer to marry? 

a rich person 

a happy person 

afamousperson 

12. Which situation makes you the most angry? 

a teacher who treats you without resprat 

a friend who won't listen to your side of an argument 

your parents telling you what to do 
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Lesson 13 

RirpOM To examine values and ihe influences that create values 

Materials Going Plac^ netd)ooks, the '^Survival Game'* handout 

Introduco the Lesson Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard: 

What is an important evmt that you think changed your li^e? Explain what it 
changed for you. 

Discuss briefly what stu(tents learned ^ut values from their homewc^ assign- 
ment, the *llank Order^ handout 

Tell siuxtents that as they examine their values, they shcHild alsobeawareof how 
their values are formed — what things influence them to value certain things above 
others. Explain that today students will look at some of the influences that create 
values* 

Present the Lesson Ask students to name some of the things that influence the formation of values. 

Cluster suident responses on the chalkboard. 




Discuss how each item on the chalkboard influences the formaticm of values. {Noie: 
The i<tea of being influence by (Mhers may be oflcnsi ve to some studmts. Point out 
that we all are influenced by the ^iety in which we live, but that we each can make 
3ur own choices about these influences.) 

Ask students why, if \^ are all Amerk:ans and live within this society, we are 
not all the same? Don*t we have the same influence upon us? 

Lead students in a discussion on free will, individtiality, and the eflects of 
differentctdtural backgrounds. Discusswhichinflt^nces in tJiecluster are affected 
by our sex, race, or culture. Stress the importance of uniqueness. Remind students 
of the message in the fllm **One of a Kind." 

'*Just as you are unique, others are unique. As we discuss values, you will find 
that others have diflerent ideas. Remember, there is m right or wrong value. 
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Olher students have just as much right as you lo fcel or think the way they do,** 
''Just because you feel a certain way now, does that mean your feelings will 
never change? For example, you may think it*s all right to stay out late with 
your friends, but what if you become the parent of a thirteen year old who wants 
to do the same? Will your feelings change?"* 

Ask students how they felt when they discovered the truth about Santa Claus 
or other fairy tales. Point out that Candy Ughtner and Frances Perkins were 
ordinary people until something happened in their lives that made Ihem extraordi- 
nary. Select volunteers to share today's journal entry. 

Divide students into their cooperative grouj^ and distribute the ^'Survival 
Game" handout. {Note: If your class did the "NASA Decision by Consensus"* 
activity in lesson 7, remind them of the group consensus guidelines. Ifnot»goover 
those guidelines with them.) Remind students that group members must respect 
each other's values and come to a decision by consensus. Each group should be 
prepared to explain why they chose each person (in the activity) to remain in the 
shv Iter. 

FollOVir Up Havegroupsshare their resulisof the "Survival Game" {Note: If some groups have 

not completed the game, allow time : jr them to complete it and discuss the activity 
tomorrow,) During the discussion, encourage students to examine biases they may 
have felt about the eleven people described in the game. 

Looking Ahead Tell students that tomorrow they will play an interesting game that will further 

clarify their values. 
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Handout 

Survival Game 

Name 



Eleven people are in an atomic bomb shelter. An atomic attack has occurred, and these people are the only known human 
beings alive in the world. It will take two weeks for the external radiation to drop to a sa^s survival levels but the food 
and supplies (including oxygen) can just barely sustain six people for two weeks. In brief, a maximum ofsixj^ople can 
survive. Your group will have to decide which six ^ople will stay in the shelter. 

Here is all you know about the eleven people. 

1. probation officer, 32 years old 

2. young single woman, 18 years old and six months pregnant 

3. militant, second-year medical student 

4. college student in counseling 

5. famous historian, author, 42 years old 

6. Hollywood siar, singer, dancer 

7. biochemist, alcoholic for seven years 

8. reh^'ous leader, 54 years old 

9. high school football star, very athletic and popular 

10. police officer with a gun (cannot be separated) 

11. recent immigrant 
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Lesson 14 

PurpoM 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



To identify values and take a stand on those values 

S'^x 5** cards (numbered according to numtK:r of students in class), the Auction 
Catalog"" handout 

Let students finish the ""Survival Game'" activity, if necessary. Discuss the results, 
emphasizing the concept oi values shaping decision making. 

Tell students that today they will \^ able to put their values into action. 

Lead a ''values^ auction. Explain the rules of the game: 

a. Each student has $200 to s];K:nd. 

b. Students can spend their money on a single item or on several items. 

c. Bids must be in udvanccs of $ 1 0 or more. (For example, if one person bids $50 
the next bid must be $60 or more.) 

d. Students who wish to bid on an item should raise their bidding number and call 
out the bid. The bid has to be acknowledged by the auctioneer to be valid. 

c. The person with the highest bid wins that item. 

f. Any disputes between bidders will be decided by the auctioneer. 

g. Once the auctioneer says an item is sold, bidding for that item is over, 

h. The record keeper writes down who bought each w k and for how much. 

Give each student a bidding numbc ^nd the Auction Catalog" handout. Allow 
students h few minutes to look over the "items" lo be auctioned. Choose one person 
to be the auctioneer (may be the teacher) and one person to be the recorder. The 
recorder will keep track of all transactions that take place. 

Begin play. The auctioneer reads off the first item, and bidding begins. Play 
continues until all the items have been "sold.*" The auctioneer should uy to keep a 
rapid auctioneer's pace throughout the activity. It is a good idea to rephrase the 
wording on each item to make it more attractive to bidders. 

Follow up the "values" auction by asking selected students the following: 

1. How did you decide what ilem(s) to bid on? 

2. Did you change your mind about what you wanted during the auction? Why? 

3. Were you surprised at what others bid on? 

4. Did you ever feel like you opened yourself up to put-downs from the other 
bidders? How did you handle that feeling? 
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5. What did you learn about yourself and your values by playing this game? 

Tell students that tomorrow they will select a project that will help them discover 
more about their values as well as the values of other people. 



The ''values'' auclion was suggested by Ihe Tctesis Peer G>unseltng Program. TELESIS 
C6rporation» Ine. Used wiih permission. 
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Handout 



Auction Catalog (Items to Be Auctioned) 



Name 



1. to be able to do what I want to do 

2. to have a happy family life 

3. to be the world's greatest expert on something 

4. to live to be 100 

5. to feel free from worry 

6. to have all the money I want 

7. to accomplish whatever I set out to do 

8. to be extremely intelligent 

9. to always be successful 

10. to be a great leader of people 

1 1 . to have a satisfying marriage 

12. to live in a society that is free from discrimination 

13. to be able to survive without money 

14. to help other people 

15. to have international fame and popularity 

16. to have the time to do everything I want to do 

17. to give love and affection 

18. to be able to travel anywhere in the world 

19. to have a complete private library 

20. to have friends who understand and accept me 

Adapted from Teiests Peer Counseling Program. TELESIS Corporation, Inc. Used by permission. 
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21. 10 have the opportunity to influence other people 

22. to be admired for my beauty or good look^ 

23. to have good health for the rest of my life 
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Lesson 15 



Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 
Looking Ahead 



To review th*: week's lessons; to select a valu^ project 

Going Places notebooks, the Values Projects" handout 

Write today's journal ic^ic on the chalkboard: 

What is an imponant value you learned you have? 

Discuss the resultsof the valuesauction. Ask students if they thinktheirchoices 
would be different in a year, five years, ten years. 

Review the importance of learning atK>ut one's values and the values of others. 
Remind students that understanding other people's values can aid in understanding 
what motivates them to do what they do. When we understand what motivates 
people, we can learn to work successfully with them. 

Discu!^ the world trade situation, and how the global marketplace is affecting 
everyone. Point out that it is even more important to understand and learn to work 
with others now, since the world economies are increasingly interdependent* (For 
example, the United States is no longer the number one auto manufacturer or steel 
refiner; Japan is making cars that are exported all over the world. The United States 
buys Japanese cars and, in turn, sells large quantities of wheat to Russia.) 

Distribute the "Values Projects ' handout. Go over project choices, require- 
ments, due dates, and guidelines. Allow students toget into their cooperative groups 
to decide en their project and begin work. 

Tell students they will have two or three days next week to work on their projects. 

Tell students that more alteniion will be given to values next week, and *he class will 
be discussing the "gray" side of values. 
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Values Projects 

Name 

Coq)eraii ve Group 

Group Members _ 



Project 



Choose one of these projects. 

^ Conduct a values sun^y. AsagrouptCreaieasurveylhaiqi^ticHisyourdassmatesabcHitUiei^ Thesurvey 
should have at least ten items* be £9q>ropriate in content, and be ^jpioved by the teacher. BcfoK administering the 
survey, prodk:t how yourclassm^ wUl answer it Write (town your imdictions in paragr^)hs cm a separate sheet 
of pspcr, then go survey! Each monber of your group shcHild survey at least Ave differrat people and write down 
their answm. The group should thai compile all the answers, write a summary of their answers, and check to see 
if their predicticms were correct Be prepared to report the r^uUs and summary of your values survey on (date) 



« Prepare a report onvalues in cUfferent cultures. E^groupmembermtistsetectadifTerentcuItureandwriteashort 
report on one of their vali^, explaining what it is and why ts exists. Gnnip m^bers may go to the lilnary and ask 
the librarian for help. Each repent stundd be acxtNnpanied by posters, pic&iies,cM'cfaBwings^ Collect everyone's 
rqxm,organize them intoacl^piesentaticm, and be jniqiared to share . 

• Invent a new values exercise or gatne. Since ycm have now been expc^ to several difEo^nt exercises and games 
about values, you should be able to think of others* Your grotq) must oeate a new exercise game for use in the 
cla£»* The exerci^ ^ould take abcnit five minutes and helpprovide insight into your values and the values of others. 
Be aire to clear your exeicise or game with the teacher, ami be prepared to present it to the class on (date) 



» Useatt original itiea. Write it betow. Ch^ it out with the tether forapproval. Be prepared to i^esent your project 
to the class on (date) . 
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Supplemental Activity 



Perception Exercises 

Purpose 
Materials 

Present the Lesson 



To reinforce the point that like values, perceptions vary from j^rson to person. 
"Perception Exercises" 1, 2, and 3 handouts 

{Note: You may use one or more of these exercises either as a separate lesson or as 
a part of this week's lessons.) 

Define the word "perception."* A good definition is 

•^perception is the way in which we *see* things. *Seeing/ however, usually 
involves more than just our eyes, ll also involves our attitudes and our values." 

Pass out copies of the perception exercises handouts, one at a time, and discuss. 
"Perception Exercise 1" is a vase/face. Ask students what they sec when they look 
at this picture. Have them write their answers on the bottom of the paper Then ask 
for a show of hands of who saw the vase and who saw the profiles of the faces. Make 
sure alt students are able to see the picture in both ways before proceeding. {Note: 
Students with figure-ground perception problems may have difficulty seeing the 
faces.) 

Have students repeat the same steps with "Perception Exercise 2"^ (young 
woman/old woman). 

"Perception Exercise 3" (cube): Ask students if they are looking down at the 
cube or up at th" cube. After the students answer, point out the fact that we can "see" 
a three-dimensional v'Jbjecl, even though it is on a fiat (two-dimensionaly piece of 
paper. 

Before the students enter the classroom, draw the following diagrams on the 
chalkboard. Ask students the following questions: 

1 . Which line is longer. AB or CD? C 

Have the class vote before giving the answer. 
(Both are the same length.) 



A 



B 



D 



2. Which line is longer, AB or CD? 
(Again, both are the same.) 
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3* Who can connect the nine dots, using four stmight lines? 

(After the students have tried, explain that the dots fonn a square, and it is 
difficult to change our perception of the square and see how to connect the dots 
in a different way.) 




Relate perception exercises !o values and different points of view, stating 

"Just as you can see a side to these pictures you didn't see at first, you can learn 
to understand another person's ix)int of view— or 'walk a mile in their shoes/ 
Let's use the situation below as an example. 

"Your mother told you to be home at 3:00 p.m- to babysit your baby brother 
while she went to an appointment. On the way home, you found a little puppy 
wandering alone in the busy street. You picked him up and spent twenty 
minutes knwking on doors to find his owner, who happened to be a very 
worried little giri* As a result, you were twenty minutes late getting home, and 
your mother missed her bus, 

"How might each i^rson involved i^rceive this situation? (Mother 
focuses on your disobedience; little girl who owns the puppy focuses on how 
helpful you were; you fcKnis on saving the puppy 

"How might you change your mother's perception of the situation? (By 
explaining to her your point of view) 

"Your mother might also be able to suggest ways of handling the situation 
in the future that will help you gel home on time. The important point is that 
each person must try to see the other person's point of view." 
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Perception Exercise 1 
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Handout 



Perception Exercise 2 
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Perception Exercise 3 
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Supplemental Activity 

Ten Things I Like to Do 

Purpose To become aware of the relationship between activities and values 

Materials ''Ten Things 1 Like to Do*' handout 

Present the Lesson Distribute copies of the 'Ten Things 1 Like to Do'' handout. Have students list ten 

things they like or enjoy doing* When they have done this, ask them to check the 
appropriate items using the key codes on the handout* 

Follow Up When students have finished the activity sheet, discuss the following questions: 

1 . What docs your list look like? 

2. Can you identify any patterns in the things you like to do? 

3. Did you learn something new about yourself? 

4. Is there something you wouid like to change? How might you go about making 
this change? 

5. Arc there some things you like to do that you have not done lately? Why? What 
could you do about this? 



Adapted from Telesis Peer Counseling Program. TELESIS Corporation, Inc. Used by 
permission. 
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Handout 



Ten Thinr<s I Like to Do 



Name 

In the sparas below, list ten things that you like to do (for example; dance, go to movies, go to the t^ach, eat ice cream, 
go camping, shop). When you are finished with your h'st, check the appropriate toxes using the key below (for example, 
if an activity you listed costs at least $5, put a check in the box marked $.) Do the same for the other boxes with each 
activity you listed* 



Ten Things I Like fo Do 


$ 


A 


P 


R 


5 


D/A 


M 


F 


X 


B 


^ i 

t 


1- 
























2. 
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S 




This activity costs at least $5. 


A 




I like to do this activity alone. 


P 




I like to do this activity with other people. 


R 




This activity involves physical or emotional risk. 


5 




This activity would not have been on my list five years ago 


D/A 




This activity involves using drugs or alcohol. 


M 




My mother values this. 


F 




My father values this. 


X 




I would want a loved one to value this. 


B 




I would like to be tetter at this. 


T 




The last time I did this was . . . 
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Planning Guide 

This planning guide alerts you to equipment, materials, special preparations, and/ 
or personnel needed for this week's lessons, in tiMition to the handouts or other class 
materials for the week. 

Lessons 17, 19, and 20: These lessons will be spent on the values projects begun 
last week. You may need to schedule library tripsor assist students in obtainingthe 
necessary materials to complete their projects. 
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Lesson 16 



PurpOM 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To realize that most issues have some degree of ambiguity 

Values Continuum"" handout 

Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard* 

Do you have complete control over your life? Why or why not? 

Review briefly the major points about values covered last week. Reiterate the 
idea that over the years, some students' values will probably change and some 
won't. Point out it is even more likely that everyone will experience ambiguity, or 
uncertainly, about their values. Often issues are not black and white — ^righl or 
wrong — but in*l>eiween, a kind of gray. 

Write on ihe chalkboard have complete cunlrol over my life.'' Underneath thai 

sentence write "Complete control No coniror with the 

continuum between the two phrases. 

Ask each student, or selected students, where he/she standson the issues written 
on the chalkboard. Direct students lo state how much control they think is desirable 
and indicate where on the continuum they think they personally are. As students 
state where they are on the continuum, write their names on a line projecting from 
that place on the continuum. Include your opinion on the continuum* 

Discuss reasons students placed themselves where they did on the continuum. 
Say to students, 

''As you can see, there are almost as many opinions on this question as people 
in the room, lliere will be issues in your life that you may not be ab<e to decide 
about, things that you cannot absolutely say *yes' or *no' to every time. You 
may not feel strongly about certain things* It is important, however, that you 
understand why you feel the way you do about an issue**" 

Distribute the "Values Continuum" handout. Tell students that they will be 
looking at issues a little more closely, ftne tuning as it were. You may wisn to have 
students work in their cooperative groups or they can work as a whole class. If 
working in groups, students should discuss their choices once they flnish with the 
handout, focusing on why they placed themselves where they did on each contin- 
uum. 

Ask students how they felt while doing this exercise. Did others in their group 
express disagreement, surprise, or shc^k at their choices? How did that make them 
feel? 

Tell students that how we feel about ourselves and others is sometimes a leflection 
of our values. Explain that students will be exploring that idea more with the values 
activities assigned for the next three days. 
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Name 



1 . How far would you go to be popular with your group? 



do anything, including 
risking safely 



do nolhing 
at all 



8, How much do you talk to other people? 



never 



alt the time, 
even when ill 



2. How much persional freedom do you have? 



all decisions 
are made for you 



complete freedom lo 
choose fur yourself 



9. How do you feel about seat bells? 

wear ihem all 
ihe lime 



never wear 
them 



3. How much freedom do you want? 



all decisions 
be made for you 



complete freedom to 
choose for yourself 



4, How do you feel about what you wear? 



clothes don*t 
mailer lo you 



love clothes; you make 
a fashion statement 



H). How do you feel about divorce? 



divorce is 
terrible 



divorce is a 
nice convenience 



1 J . How do you like teachers to relate to you? 



let us do 

anything we want 



very strict 



5. How do you feel about fighting? 



avoid flghls 
at ail costs 



will fight in a sea^nd 
about anything 



12. What percentage of the time are you happy? 



6. How are you at making decisions? 



completely unable to 
make decisions, even 
about Utile things 



make lightning* 
fast decisions abciut 
everything 



7. How do you feel about school? 

would like to outlaw 
school 



can't watt to go to 
school each day 



13. How do you feel about your school work? 
worry about 

it a lot couldn't care less 

14. How do you feel about premarital sex? 



not until 
marriage 



permissive 
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15. How would you raise your child? 



17. How helpful are you to others? 



supcr-penDissive 



sui^r-sirict 



never 



always onier help, 
even when not waated 



16. How may friends do you need? 



18. How much do you watch TV? 



only one friend* 
youiself 



want everyone to 
be a friend 



never turn it ofr 



never turn il on 
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Lesson 17 

Purpose 
Materials 

introduce the Lesson 

Present the lesson 

Follow Up 
Looking Ahead 



To examine one's own values and the values of others; to learn to work coopera- 
tivety in a group 

Going Places notebook.^ naterlals to work on values projects 

Review values continuum lei»on and th^ -^Mon of ambiguity. 

Tell students that the entire class ^ today will be spent on their values 
projects. 

To work on values projects, direct students to break into their cooperative groups 
and continue organizing their values projects. Allow students to work on their 
projects for the entire period. Circulate and offer assistance where needed. 

Ask students to evaluate how well they perceive the cooperative groups to be 
working. Offer suggestions for improvement^ if appropriate. 

Tell students they will have one more full pericKl (the day after tomorrow) to 
complete their values projects and prepare for their class presentations. Also, that 
they can work on the values projects tomorrow, if they complete the other activities 
early. 
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Lesson 18 

PurpOM To understand die pnoc^ of discovering values 

Materials Going V^s^ mvAxxsks, "Tiocc^ of Discovering Values** and "^Siuxess Story: 

Cesar E. Oiavez*^ handouts 



Introduce the Lesson Write today *s journal topic on tte chaUcboaid am! instruct students to exi^ess how 

this statement is true or n(H tn^ using what they know atxHit values* 



As I think, I am. As I act, I become. 



Discus jcHimal entries, encour^ing volunte^ to shaie. Reiterate the roles 
personal choice and free will play in creating values. Also, briefly go over the 
influences (family, friends, religion) that help create values. ^ 

Tell students that today they will kxdc mcne ctosely into the process of 
discov^ng values. 

Present the Lesson introduce the concept of disa)vering one*s own valu^. 

""The jHocess of discovering vali^ is <me you have used all your lives and will 
continue to use, just as forming valu» is a lifelong process. This handout will 
help make it clear timt you do have a choice in your life and that you choose 
daily what you will think, mid ther^oie what you will become/* 

Distribute the "Process of Discov^ng Values** handout Go over handout, 
using examples to elaborate each point 

• Choosing. Point out that we all choose to be a certain way each day. No one 
foicesustobeinabadmood;m>c»temakesusnotdo(»irhomewoi1c. Wealt 
think ^)Out what would happen to us if we did, did not, do something, and 
tl^ we deci(te if it is worth tteccMisequences. Have studmts share times they 
deliberately chose to do or ncH do something, knowing full well the conse- 
quences. 

• Prizing. Stresslhat thisisson^lhing thatmo^of usdon*tdo well. Wctend 
to criticize ourselves rather than pat ourselves on the back. When we do 
something positive* we need to tell ourselves, "Xiood job! Nicewwk!** Maybe 
no <Mie else will ever notice what we do or acknowledge it if they do notice it 
We need to team to appreciate ourselves. 

» Acting. Explain timt this is bdng tnie to omself and not giving in to peer 
pressiae. Ask if anycme has ev^ acad on a belief. Emphasize that this is 
)m)t«bly the hardest area because it means ^tiing our mcmey where our 
mouth is."* 



Distribute, read, and discuss the "'Success Story: C^ar E. Chavez** handout 
If time permits, have stiHients complete the questicms on the to^out and discuss 
their answers as a class. If time is short, assign the questions as homewcKk. 
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Follow Up Have ^udotts write in their jouroakabcmt a lime they wm&cedm^ 

that went Bgaiimdieirbel^fs. Tend»mtoexpiesstowthey^i(tedwhattodo 
and how they felt about tfieir deciskm. 

AUow stiKlents to work on their valtMs ixojects if thoe is tinw left in the periods 

Looking Ahead Tellstudents thattomoirow they will have mostof theperiod to woriccm then- values 

projects. Ronind them that they willfae prKoiiing their inojects to the wtole class 
beginning UabO • 
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Handout 

Process of Discovering Values 
(Values Clarification) 

Name 

There arc three major areas of behavior in values clarification: cluming, prizing, and acting. 

Choosing One's Beliefs and Behaviors 

a. Choosing freely 

b. Choosing from alternatives 

c. Choosing after considering the consequences 

Prizing One's Beliefs and Behaviors 

a. Prizing and cherishing 

b. Publicly affirming, when appropriate 

Acting on One's Beliefs 

a. Taking action 

b. Acting with commitment and consiF' ncy 
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Handout 
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Success Story: Cesar E. Chavez 
(1927- ) 



Everyone has her or his own definition of success, but some people derive their greatest satisfaction from work that serves 
others* Mexican-American labor leader Cesar Chavez is one of those people. 

Chavez knows the importance of making his efforts succeed. As the child of migrant workers^ he attended more than 
thirty elementary schools, eventually dropping out in the seventh grade to work seven days a week picking grapes. He 
rememters begging foK food for his family « He has lived wi th injustice, ye t he believes in worki ng for nonviolent change. 
In 1962, he established the National Farm Workers Association. In 1973, the union changed its name to the United Farm 
Workers of America (UFW). 

Describing his lifelong work to benefit farm workers he said, We are men and women who have suffered and 
endured much — not only because of our abject poverty, but because we have been kept poor. The color of our skins, the 
language of our cultural and native origins, the lack of formal education, the exclusion from the democratic process, the 
numbers of us slain in recent wars, all thc^ burdens generation after generation have sought to demoralize us, to break 
our human spirit. But God knows that we are not beasts of burden, we are not agricultural implements or rented slaves, 
we are men. It is my deepest belief that only by giving our lives do we fmd life. I am convinced that the truest act of 
courage, the strongest act of manliness is to sacrifice ourselves for others in a totally nonviolent struggle for justice. To 
be a man is to suffer for others* God help us to be men/' 

Questions: 

1 . Do you agree with Chavez that it is important to sacrifice for others? Why or why not? 



2. As you strive for success, are your actions going to benefit the lives of others? Why or why not? 
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3* What value do you see in the work farm laborers perform? What would hapi^n if they didn't do this work? 



Chavez refers to ""the strongest act of manliness" as sacrificing yourself for the cause of justice. Do you think he 
includes women in this viewpoint? Would his meaningchange if the word '*humani!y*^were$ubstituted for the word 
"manliness"^ In what way? 
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Lesson 19 

Purposa 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 

Follow Up 

Looking Ahead 



Tn examine one's own values and the values of others; to learn to work coopera- 
tively in a group. 

Going Places notebooks, materials to work on values projects 

Review the guidelines for the values projects, including dates for class presenta- 
tions. 

Tell students that today's class will be devoted to finishing their values projects. 
Encourage them to carefully prepare their class presentations and to practice them, 
if time permits. Circulate and assist groups as needed. 

Check progress of cooperative groups. You may wish to have copies of the "Unique 
Me" handout available for those groups that complete their projects early. (This 
activity is included in the supplemental activities at the end of this week's lessons.) 

Tell students that, if time permits, all cooperative groups will making their values 
project presentations tomorrow. And if there is not enough time to rompletc the 
presentations tomorrow, ihey will continue the following day. 



I'd 
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Lesson 20 



PurpMa 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To present group projects 

Going Places notebooks, materials for values projects 

Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard. 

As you have been growing up, what messages have you received ffx)m your 
mother or other adult women about the following: 

success in school 

appearance 

marriage 

work 

children 

What messages huve you received from your father or other adult men? Have 
the messages from your parents been any different for you than for a sibling 
(brother or sister) of a different sex? 

Note: You may need to explain that "message" means verbal advice or comments 
as w et! as attitudes and examples. Examples are listed below. 

When Sonia wears old sweats to school, her mother says * You look like a bum. 
Ladies don't dress like that.* (verbal) Sonia*s mother always wears a dress, 
nylons, and high heels.*' (example) 

^*RauI told his mother he wants to be a baseball player when he grows up. 
'Games are fine for boys,' his mother said, *but when you Ve a man, you need 
a real job.* (verbal) *Look at how hard your father works.*'* (example) 

Have groups share their values projects. Allow time for questions and discussion. 
If one class is not enough time to complete the presentations, continue into next class 
session. 

Ask each group to share the best thing that happened in their group during the 
process of putting their project together. Ask them to share the thing that tnost 
hindered their group*s progress. Ask what things they would change or do 
differently. 

Point out that one of the most important elements in working successfully in a group 
is for group members to communicate clearly. Tell students that the next topic they 
will consider is communication. 
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Supplemental Activity 



Team Boggle 



Purpose 
Materials 

Present the Lesson 



To increase ability to work as part of a team 
"Team Boggle" handout 

Divide students intotheircooperative groups, Explainthat this exercise is designed 
to promote working together as a team. Tell students that this is a limed exercise 
(you can adjust the time as you see fit, somewhere between three to five minutes). 
Discusa the rules for "Team Boggle/* The rules are listed below. 

1. Each team member has ten seconds to contribute a word in turn. 

2. A word must have its letters connected to the previous letter either by a side of 
the square or a corner. Draw an example on the chalkboard to show the 
possibilities for connecting letters. 



Examples: 



c 


A 


N 


E 


0 


T 


I 


P 


R 


A 


S 


A 



CANE TAR 
NINE (using N twice) CAT 
RAT PIT 
SIP IT 
SAP AT 



3, Each word is worth the square of the number of letters it contains. ''A" is worth 
1 point, but "IT' is worth 4 points (2^or 2x2) and "NINE" is worth 16 points 
(4? or 4x4). 

4, The point of this exercise is to promote team ccK)per?.tion. The goal is pwt which 
team scores the highest points, but rather w hich team works together the best. 

5, Each team needs a recorder to write down words spelled out by team members. 

Give each team a copy of the "Team Boggle" handout. To begin: Each team 
or individual rolls one die. The team with the higher letter in the alphabet begins 
the game. The first player places a word on the tK)drd, then the game proceeds with 
each player having ten seconds to contribute a word* Begin play, and time for three 
to five minutes. 

Debrief the exercise. After announcing which group scored the highest (the 
"winning" team will probably push this), discuss what that team did to score so well. 
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Handout 
Team Boggle 

Name 



F 


I 


N 


E 


I 


J 


T 


I 


E 


0 


D 


E 


S 


E 


L 


W 


L 


T 


F 


I 


I 


D 


U 


E 


N 



Rides: Each team member has len seconds to spell a word. Each letter of the word must be connected to the previous 
letter, either by a side of a square or a corner. 

Scoring: Each word is worth the square of the number of letters it contains (a one-letter word is worth one point, a two- 
lener word is worth four points, and a four-letter word is worth sixteen |x>ints). 
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Supplemental Activity 

Unique Me 

Purposa To attain greater understanding of values in relation to physical identity 

Materials The "Unique Me'' handout 

Present the Lesson Distribute copies of the "Unique Me" handout. Discuss the directions and have 

students complete the activity sheet in class or as homework. 
Discuss the activity sheet in cooperative groups. 
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Hmtknit 



Ifnique Me 



Name 



Directions: For each of the items belcw,raiiJcUiealtemaUve$ in Number 1 would be your 

rirsi choice, numbo" 3 your third choice* 



1, What would you moA like to imint)ve? 

your facial features 

your body 

your hair 



5. What age do you prefer? 

younger 

I»esent 

older 



2* Which would be (ot is) hardest for you to be? 
blind 



deaf 

unable to walk 



6. What would you prefer to wear to school? 

dre^ clothes 

gnibby clothe 

no shoes 



3. What would you like to do most? 

play tennis 

play table games 



swim 



7. Which would you most like to change? 

ycHirage 

your gender 

your race 



4. Which would you rather be? 
taller 



shorter 



thinner 
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Complete the following statements: 

8. If I could q)eak another language, it would be 

9. If I broke my leg, I would most miss 



10. If I could change my body. I would like to 



11. If I could be another age, I would want 10 be because 

12. If I could wear anything I want to school, 1 would wear 



13. One reason I like being my race is 



14. One thing that makes me like a person right away is 



Do you think this is practical of you? Why? 
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Planning Guide 

This planning guide alerts you to equipment, materials, special preparations, and/ 
or personnel needed for this week 's lessons, in addition to the handouts o: other class 
materials for the week. 

Lesson 21 : Nonverbal communication messages, copied and cut into strips 

Lesson 24: Clues from the "Bank Robbery Mystery" activity, copied and cut into 
strips 
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Lesson 21 



Purpose 
Materials 

introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



To understand the concept of communication 

Going Pia<^s notebooks, nonverbal communication me&sage strips (see handout) 

Review briefly what the cooperative groups shared about working together on their 
values projects. 

Explain to students that often the main obstacle to overcome when working in 
group situations is maintaining clear communication. Tell students that this week 
they will be examining many n: .lods and means of communicating with others. 

Discus the concept of communication. Encourage students to take notes since 
there will be weekly quizzes from this point on. 

Cluster the word ''communication'* on the chalkboard (see diagram), branching 
out the students' ideas in bubbles. 




Continue clustering as long as students continue to identify ways of communicating. 
Point out that there are over ten different definitions of the word "communication" 
in the dictionary. Have students come *^ a general agreement on the definition, (For 
example, the sharing or imparting of ^vledge or information through speaking, 
gestures, body language, and written materials.) Write the defuiition on the 
chalkboard, and have students write it in their notetooks. 

Tell students that there are two major categories, or types, of communication: 
verbal communication, which involves speaking and hearing, and lu^nverbal com- 
munication, which involves body language, facial movements, and gestures. 

Conduct the nonverbal communication exercise. Tell students that in all com- 
munications between human beings, there is a sender and a receiver. Explain that 
in this exercise, their cooperative group will try to send a nonverbal message to the 
rest of the class. 

Break into cooperative groups and give each group one of the nonverbal 
conununication message strips* Instruct each group to communiwte the message 
to the rest of the class, using body language, gestures, and facial expressions. 
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Talking, writiog, and drawing are not allowed. Give groups a few minute to work 
out their nonveital messages^ then have each group present its message to the class. 

Follow Up Ask students how they felt about the experience of expressing themselves nonv^r- 

bally. Ask if it was difficult or easy to communicate without words. Why? Ask if 
they thought it would be harder to get their message acrc^ than it actually was. 

Looking Ahead Tell students that we often feel that verbal communication is clearer, easier, and 

more efficient than nonverbal communication* Tomorrow they will get a chance to 
exf^riment with that idea. 
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Handout 

Nonverbal Communication Messages 

Cut into strips and give one message to each group. 
We are sorry we did not study for the test. 

We appreciate your help with the ice cream sale. 

We arc nervous about the election results. 

We are furious with the other team for cheating. 

We would love to be on the television show, 

Wc hope we pass the Going Places class. 



We are depressed about the music selection for the dance. 
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Lesson 22 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 
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To experience one-way and two-way communication; to msognize the importance 
of verbal and nonverbal communication in effective a>mmunication 

Going Places notebooks, copy of the "Send a Diagram"" A, B, C handouts 

Review the definitions of "communication " "sender," and "receiver-" 

Have students vote on or discuss which is the mo^ effective way to commu- 
nicate, veital or nonvert>al* Then tell them that today they will iesi which type of 
communication is more effective. 

Conduct the "Send a Diagram"" activity. Select a student or ask for a volunteer who 
claims verbal virtuosity. Give her or him diagram A, and instruct her or him not to 
show the diagram to anyone. (Note: You can divide the class into two groups for 
this activity, if you wish.) Direct all other students to take out a piec% of blank paper 
and a jH^ncil Instruct the volunteer to do the following: 

"Please describe diagram A as completely and clearly as possible so that the 
class can draw one exactly like it. You must face away from the class and keep 
your hands at your sides. Use verbal communication only. You ntay not answer 
any questions from the class/' 

Record the time it lakes the class to complete the diagram. Discuss the activity: 



How did the sender feel? 
How did the receivers feel? 



(Typically, the sender will feel 
relatively confident, and the 
receivers will feel uncertain and 
frustrated.) 



Explain that the students just experienced one-way communication. Further 
explain thatone-waycommunication isappropriate when we want tobe entertained. 
Watching TV or a movie is an example of one-way communication. We can't ask 
questions or talk back— only watch. Ask if they think one-way communication is 
a gocHi way to communicate when they trying to lea n or understand something? 

Check students" diagrams against the original. Discuss whether the one-way 
communication was effective communication. Ask students what may have made 
it more effective. 

Select asecond volunteer and give him or her diagram B. Tell the volunteer that 
he or she should face the class and describe the diagram. He or she may not use his 
or her hands, but the class may ask questions and he or she may answer verbally. 

Record the time it takes for the class to complete diagram B. Discuss the 
activity. 



How did the sender feci? Why? 
How did the receivers feel? Why? 



(Typic^ly, the sender will feel less 
confident and more frustrated, and 
the receivers will feel more 
confident and less frustrated.) 



Explain that the students just experienced two-way communication. In two- 
way communication, the sender receives a response, or feedback, to tell how 
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effectively he or she has communicated. If the receiver re^nds in an unexpected 
way, the sender knows there has been a breakdown in communication. Check 
students' diagrams against the original. (When compared with the results of the 
one-way communication, it should be clear that the two-way communication takes 
longer, but the results are more accurate.) 

Do the ""Send a Diagram'' activity a third time, using diagram C Allow the 
sender to use nonverbal communication, such as hand gestures and sisals (short of 
actually drawing the diagram for the class). Compare the results to the first two 
attempts. Discuss. 

Follow Up Why is communication imj^rtant. Students should arrive at the following conclu* 

sions: 

L It is important in building and maintaining relationships among family and 
friends. All relationships suffer when people can't or won't communicate. 

2. It leads to belter self-understanding and strengthens self-image. 

3. Good communication makes a person better able to counsel and assist others. 

Looking Ahead Reiterate that good communication consists of both expressing oneself and listen- 

ing to another person expressing himself or herself. Empb^ize that elective com* 
munication takes practice, and it is as important to practice listening as it is to 
practice expressing oneself Tell students that tomorrow they will begin to work on 
their listening skills. 
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Handout 



Send a Diagram A 



Name 
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Handout 

Send a Diagram B 

Name 
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Handout 

Send a Diagram C 

Name 
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Lesson 23 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To recognize thai much of the lime we do not hear others* messages, and ihey do 
not hear ours 

Going Places notebooks, the *is Anyone Really Listening?** and **How Am I?'' 
handouts 

Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard. 

Identify a person with whom you communicate well. Identify a person with 
whom you communicate poorly. What makes the difference between good 
communication and poor communication? 

Select volunteers to share journal entries. Discuss the question. Tell students that 
for most of us, the difference between a gocnJ friend and a bad friend is the amount 
of listening they do. Ask students how much listening they do with their friends— 
not giving advice or thinking of what to say next while someone is talking, but really 
listening to exactly what that person has to say. 

Introduce the story "Is Anyone Really Listening?" by say ing*if you feel that no one 
ever really listens, this story is for you." 

Distribute the '•Is Anyone Really Listening?" handout, and read it aloud 
expressively. Have students answer the questions; then, discuss their answers as a 
class. 

Distribute the "How Am I?'' handout. Instruct students tocomplete the handout for 
homework. Tel I students that the next time someone asks how they are, they should 
answer honestly orexaggerate, then watch the person's response. They should keep 
a record of thei r statements and people's responses on the handout and report to the 
class tomorrow. 

Tell students that listening is an important skill to develop and can be a key to 
success. Tomorrow they will practice listening to each other as they work in groups. 
Whether they listen well or not will determine if they solve the mystery. 
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Handout 



Is Anyone Really Listening? 



Name 



Last week in the elevator of my mother's apartment house, a man asked her, "How are you?" Since Mother had just had 
two teeth pulled, she smiled and said, "Lousy, thank you,'' The man returned the smile and said, "That *s nice " Mother 
suspected that he either had misunderstood her or that he enjoyed other people *s suffering. Later the same day, she passed 
a woman who said, "How are you?" "I'm thinking of killing myself," said Mother. "Fine," said the woman. "Hope the 
family is well, too." 

ThissecondconversaliongaveMotherthekindofrevelalionthalonly scientists have known w hen discoveringgreat 
truths. Because the man and woman weren't people who would have wanted to see Mother out of the way (neither is in 
her will), she reached a profound conclusion: If you are well enough to be talking, people assume you're in great shape, 
even if you tell them your appendix just burst. 

Mother's experiment so inspired me that I have dedicated myself to continuing her work. Yesterday, I made real 
progress. "How are you?" asked a man in front of my house. "I'll be dead in a week," 1 said. "Clad to hear it. Take 
care now," he said. 

I have decided that never is human communication so defeated as when someone askscasually about your condition. 
Someday, perhaps when T m unde r a bus getting the last rites, I expect such a man to throw me a breezy, "How are you?" 
"As well as can be expected," I'll say. 

"Good. And the kids?" 

"The older one goes to prison tomorrow. The little one was lost on a Scout hike." 
"Swell. The husband okay?" 
"He ran away from home." 

"Glad to hear it. You'll have to bring the whole family over for dinner one night soon." 



Answer the following questions: 
1 . What is the problem dramatized by this story' 



2. Is this a common problem in real life? Why? 
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3. Can you think of a time when someone responded to you without hearing what you said? 



4. Are you ever guilty of not listening lo what someone else is saying? Give some examples. 



5. Do you ever "tune out" your teacher in class? What is the consequence of not listening during class time? 
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Handout 

How Am I? 

Name 

Do people really listen to your response when they ask* ''How are you?"" Check and see with this experiment* 

Think up some exaggerated or humorous replies to *'How are you?'' Try them out on Ave people who ask. Record 
their reactions or nonreactions below. 

When they asked: How are you? 

1. Your response „ . 

Their reaction 

2. Your response 

Their reaction . . 

3. Your response 

Their reaction . 

4. Your response 

Their reaction 
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S. Your response 



Their reaction 



6. What have you learned from this experiment? 



r 
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Lesson 24 

Purpose 
Materials 

introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Loolcing Ahead 



To understand the importance of communication in completing a group task 

**Mystery Came Rules/* ^'Thc Bank Robbery Mystery** clue suips handouts 

Have students share the responses they received on the "How Am I?** Iiandout 
assigned the previous day for homework. Discuss student answers to question 6. 
Tell students that the success of today*5 activity depends cm how well group 
members Listen to each other. 

Conduct the "Mystery Game** artivity. Divide students into their cooperative 
groups. Remind them that successful groups communicate clearly with each other. 
Tell each group to choose one person to be the group's leader and one person to be 
the recorder for the group. Inform students that theirjob is to solve a mystery. Each 
group member will be given several clues. By combining the clues, each group will 
find out which person or persons robbed the bank of one million dollars- Encourage 
students to use the skills they have learned about verbal communication and group 
organization to solve the mystery. 

Distribute the ""Mystery Game Rules" handout, and discuss the rules with 
students. Pass out the clu^ strips to each group, distributing an equal number of 
clues to each student in the group. 

Allow the groups ample time to solve the mystery. (Mystery solution: The 
Ellingtons collaborated to rob the bank, Ms, Ellington supplying the front door key 
[borrowed from Mr. Greenbags] and Mr. Ellington supplying the dynamite. Green- 
bags had already left for Brazil when the robbery took place. Mr. Smith was in 
Dogwalk on the night of the robbery. Dirscy Flowers was at the home of Anastasia's 
parents. The Ellingtons were lying when they tried to implicate Smith. There was 
no evidence that Arthur Nodough was connected with the robbery in any way.) 

Ask students the following questions: 

1 . How easy or difficult was the game? Why? 

2. How long did it lake to get organized? 

3. What would have made solving the mystery easier? 

Remind studentslhat there will be a short quiz on communication tomorrow. If time 
permits, allow students to study for the quiz in their cooperative groups. 
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Handout 

Mystery Game Rules 

Name 

Mystery Game Rules 

1. You must stay in your seat. 

2* You may not pass around your clues. 

3. All sharing of clues and ideas must be done verbally. 

4. The only person who can write down clues or ideas is the recorder. 

5. At any point during the game, you may ask the recorder to read back clues or ideas, 

6. If you think you know the answer to the mystery, shar^ it wiih the group. If the group agrees, have the leader check 
your answer with the teacher to see if it is correct. 

7» If part of your answer is wrong, the teacher will not tel! you which pari. It's up to the group to figure that out. 
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Handout 

The Bank Robbery Mystery 

Teacher directions: Cut clues into strips. Prepare a set for each cooperative group. 

The robbery was discovered at 8:00 a.m, on Friday, November 12, The bank had closed at 5:00 p.m. the previous day. 



Ms. Margaret Ellington, a teller at the bank, discovered the robbery. 



The vault of the bank had been blasted open by dynamite. 



The president of the bank, Ms. Alice Greenbags, left before the robbery was discovered. She was arrested by authorities 
at the Mexico City airport at neon on Friday, November 12. 



The president of the bank had been having trouble with her husband, who spent all of her money. She had frequently 
talked of leaving him. 



Ms. Greenbags was the only person who had the key to the vault. 



There were no planes out of Dogwalk between 4:00 p.m. and 7:(K> a.m. 



In addition to keeping payroll records, Mr. Ellington was in charge of the dynamite supplies of the Acme Construction 
Company. 
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Ms* Grecnbag*$ half-brother, Arthur Nodought had always been jealous of his sister. 



Nodough appeared in Chicago on Monday, November 8, waving a lot of money. 



Arthur Nodough always got drunk on Friday nights. 



Arthur wanted to marry Camclia Smith. 



When police tried to locate the janitor of the bank, Ellwood Smith, he had apparently disappeared. 



Ms. Ellington said that Smith had often flirted with her. 



Mr. Smith's father, a gold prospector in Alaska, had died in September. 



Ms. Grecnbags waited in the terminal at O'Harc Airport in Chicago for 16 hours because of engine trouble on the plane 
she was to take to Mexico City. 



The front door of the bank had been opened with a key. 



The only keys to the bank were held by the janitor and the president of the bank. 
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Ms, Ellington often borrowed ihe president's key to open the bank early when she had extra work to do. 



A strange-looking person had been hanging around the bank on Thursday, November 11, watching employees and 
customers. 



A substantial amount of dynamite had been stolen from the Acme Construction Company on Wednesday, November 10. 



An Acme employee, Howard Ellington, said that a hippie had been hanging around the construction company on 
Wednesday afternoon. 



The hippie-type character, whose name is Dirsey Flowers and who had recently dropped out of Southwest Arkansas State 
Teachers College, was found by police in East Birdwalch, about ten miles from Minnesota. 



Dirsey Flowers was carrying $500 when police apprehended him and had thrown a package into the river as the police 
approached. 



Anastasia Wallflower of East Birdwatch, Wisconsin, said that she had bought $500 worth of genuine Indian love beads 
from Dirsey Flowers for resale at her boutique in downtown East Birdwatch. 



Ms, Ellington slated that her brother Howard, when strolling to Taylor's Diner for coffee about 1 1 :(K) p.m. on Thursday, 
November 11, had seen Mr. Smith running from the bank. 



Mr, Smith was found by the F.B J. in Dogwalk, Georgia, on November 12. He had arrived there via Southern Airlines 
Flight 414 at 5:(K) p.m. on November 11. 
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The airline clerk confirmed the time of Smith's arrival 



Anastasia Wallflower told police that Dirscy Flowers had dinner with her and her parents on Thursday night, November 
11, and spent the night in the spare bedroom of her parents' house. 
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Lesson 25 

Purpose 
Materials 

introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 
Looking Ahead 



To review the main concepts of communicaiion; to reinforce students' understand- 
ing of communication 

Going Places notebooks, ""Quiz: Communications'* and ^'Success Story: Marian 
Anderson** handouts 

Write today's journal entry on the chalkboard. 

Is there a person you "tune out*'? Describe this person (no names), and state 
why you do not want to listen to him or her. 

Remind students that they are taking a quiz today, and allow students the opportu- 
nity to study together for the quiz in their cooperative groups or by themselves. 

Distribute the ''Quiz: Communications" handout, and have students complete the 
quiz individually. 

Have students correct their own quizzes or exchange papers and let other 
students correct them. Discuss answers as a class. 

Distribute the "Success Story: Marian Anderson" handout. Remind students 
that the ans — singing, dancing, and painting — offer important f ms of communi- 
cation. Read the story aloud and discus. 

Ask students if they have any questions or concerns about the material covered this 
week. Discuss their concerns. 

Tell students that now that they have learned the foundations of effective commu- 
nications, they are ready to move on to an exercise about one of life's most important 
activities — goal setting. 
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Handout 

Quiz: Communications 

Name 



1 * Give a definition of communication. 



2. What is the difference between verbal and nonverbal communication? 



3. jive three examples of nonverbal communication. 



4. Who is a "sender/' and who is a '^receiver"? 



5. Communicate an idea or message to me without words, writing, or speaking* Remember, no words, letters, 
writing, or speaking. 
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Handout 



Success Story: Marian Anderson 
(1902- ) 



Name 

Often, 10 achieve continued success, a person has to overcome obstacles that get in the way. Doing so can lead to even 
greater success. This is what happened to Marian Anderson, the first African-Amcrican. solo singer to ap|»ar at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in New York City* Before her opera debut, Anderson toured all over the world, even in Russia, 
where she was recognized as an accomplished artist. 

However, in 1939, when Anderson was scheduled to perform in Constitution Hall in Washington, D.C, an 
organization named the Daughters of the American Revolution (DAR) refused to let her appear, because of her race. 

Fortunately, Eleanor Roosevelt, wife of then^president Franklin Roosevelt, was so outraged by the DAR actions that 
she resigned from the organization. Another concert was arranged for Andei^n outdoors at the Lincoln Memorial. 
Seventy-five thousand people attended that concert to hear Anderson's beautiful voice and to make the statement that 
racism is unacceptable. This concert increased Anderson's recognition worldwide. 

Questions: 

1. How did Eleanor Rooseveirs actions communicate louder than words? 



2. What were the 75,000 people saying by attending the concert? 
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Supplemental Activity 



Nonlistenlng Styles 



Purpose To identify and discuss nonlistenlng $4yles 

Materials "Nonlistenlng Styles*' handout 

Present the Lesson Introduce the idea that people do not listen carefully for a variety of reasons. 

"Sometimes, people are preoccupied with their own thoughts. For example, if 
you are worried that you might be pregnant, you might not listen to me when 
I tell you about the movie I just saw. 

"Sometimes, people don't listen because there is something distracting in 
the environment. If there is laughing, shouting, or arguing coming from the 
classroom next door, you might pretend to be listening to mc, while you are 
really listening to the noise next door. 

"Sometimes, people don't listen because of their own physical discomfort. 
If you have a bad toothache, you might be thinking how uncomfortable you are 
instead of listening to what your friend has to say about her problems with her 
parents." 

Divide students into Ave groups (if class is large enough to do so). Distribute 
the "Nonlistening Styles" handout. Assign one nonlistenlng style from the activity 
sheet to each group. Give the groups Ave to ten minutes to create a situation or to 
develop a role-playing script that depicts their nonlistenlng style. 

Instruct each group to read or role play their nonlistening situation while the rest 
of the class tries to identify which style they are describing. For each style, ask the 
students the following questions: 

1 . Can you think of a siluaiiun where you or someone else used this nonlistening 
style? 

2. Is this nonlistening style ever appropriate? (For example, a parent with a six 
year old who talks constantly may occasionally have to resort topseudolisien- 
ing; a teacher trying to make an important point in a short f^riod of time may 
have to be a stage hogger) Stress, however, that although some of these styles 
may occasionally be appropriate, they generally do not make for good two-way 
communication. 

3. Could someone using this nonlistening style paraphrase, or summarize, what 
the speaker is saying? Why? 

Follow Up Encourage students to become more aware of their listening styles. (When do they 

really listen? When do they use a nonlistening style?) 
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Handout 



Nonllstening Styles 



Name 



PseudoHsteners 
Stage hoggers 
Seleciive listeners 

Insulated listeners 

Defensive listeners 



Give the appearance of listening, but have entered into their own little worlds. 

interested in expressing their ideas and not interested in hearing others' viewpoints. 

Respond to only parts of a conversation, rejecting any topics that do not immediately interest 
them. 

Don't want their own views challenged so they avoid certain iopi«^ or promptly dismiss what 
has just been said. 

Misinterpret comments or take statements as personal attacks. 
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Planning Guide 

This planning guide alerts you lo equipment, materials, special preparations, and/ 
or personnel needed for this week's lessons, in addition to the handouts or other class 
materials for the week. 

Lesson 29: Strips of paper, 1 per student 
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Lesson 26 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



To undersland the concept of goal setting 

Going Places notebooks, "Success Story: Agnes de Mille'' and *'My Goals" 
handouts 

Congratulate students on their progress to dale in the class. Highlight successful 
activities or special accomplishments. 

Tell students that starting with today's lesson they will be discussing goals and 
goal setting. Ask students to begin to think about successful people and whether or 
not these people have goals. 

Write the following quotation on the chalklx)ard: 

**The world is but canvas to our imagination." 

— Henry David Thoreau 

Discuss the following questions with students: 

1 . What does the quotation mean? 

2. How is an artist painting a picture on canvas similar to a person thinking about 
her or his life? 

3. Do people have as much control over their "life picture" as an artist has when 
painting a picture? Why or why not? 

Ask students to define the term "goal." Write their responses on the chalk- 
board. Discuss. Ask students if they have ever thought about their own goals — 
either short-term or long-term goals. Share with students a personal goal that you 
set for yourself at one time. Did you reach the goal? Why or why not? What did 
you do to help yourself reach your goal? 

Read and discuss with students the following: 

"When he was fifteen years old, John Goddard made a list of goals for himself. 
The year was 1 940, and the I ist he wrote contained 1 27 goals, some of them very 
unusual . For example, he wanted to explore the Nile River, climb Mt. Everest, 
swim in Lake Victoria, and type 50 w.p.m. The incredible thing about this list 
is that he has accomplished 107 of the original 127. 

Goddard has a philosophy of life: he believes that one must not postpone 
living. In other words» people must not put off doing things that they want to 
acccmplish. That way, Goddard believes, they won*t have to look back and 
wish they had their life to live over again. He is still going strong and working 
to complete his 127 goals." 

Distribute the ' Success Story: Agnes de Mille'* handout. Read and discuss. 
Have students brainstorm good reasons for writing down goals. Write their reasons 
onthechalktKiard. Stress that writing goals helps people see more cleariy what they 
want in life and what actions they need to take to achieve suoress. Possible reasons 
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for writing goats might include: 



Follow Up 



* Writing goals helps a person become aware of what is most im|^rtant to him 
or her* 

» Writing goals makes the goals clearer and gives a better sense of direction and 
purpose, 

* Writing goals leads to better use of time because it improves decision making. 

* Writing goals makes a person accountable to herself or himself and to others. 

Distribute the **My Goals" handout. Encourage students to think for a moment 
about what they want in life — what is really imptmant to them — and then write 
down at least ten goals. Tell them the following: 

**Start writing your goals. Put down everything you have ever wanted to be, 
everything you have wanted to do, every place you have ever wanted to go. 
There are no limits to this list. You )n' t have to be realistic or logical this time. 
Don't :>ay '1 don't deserve it* or 'I can't' or M'll never be able to afford this.' 
If you want to climb Mt. Everest, put it down. If you want to own a sports car, 
put it down. In this activity, if you can imagine it, and you truly want to do it, 
put it down. Picturing yourself as you want to be is the first step in the goal- 
setting process.** 

Divide the students intu their cooperative groups. Direct each student in the 
group to share his or her list of goals with the other group members. Tell students 
that they may choose to share all their goals or they may Keep some of their goals 
private. Remind students that whatever another student has written is acceptable 
and that others' goals are not to be judged or made fun of. Allow students five to 
ten minutes to share their lists. 

As a class, discuss the activity. 

1 . Was it easy or difficult to write goals? 

2. Were you surprised at some of the goals other students had written? 

3. Were there many people with the same goals as yuu? 

4. Did yc u include si)me goals that you had never really thought about before? 

Select volunteeis to share their lists with ttie class. 



Looking Ahead 



Tell students that the next day they will use their lists of goals for another activity. 
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Handout 



Success story: Agnes de Mille 
(1905[?h ) 



Name 



Sometimes there are influential [^ople in oui lives who disagree with our dreams and goals. But we shouldn't let the 
(pinions of others stop us from reaching our goals. Agnes de Mille, one of America's greatest dance choreographer 
had to overcome her parents* strict opiK>sition to reach her life goal. 

De Mille 's father^ WilliamC.de Mille, was a successful playwright and her famous uncle, CecilB.de Mille, was 
a Hollywood producer. So de Mille grew up in the entertainment world. When she was a child, she saw a famous Russian 
dancer named Pavlova perform- De Mille knew immediately that she, too, wanted to be a dancer. But her parents opposed 
her goal, and she had to resort to practicing secretly in her bedroom when she enrolled at a ballet school. 

Fortunately, de Mille' s secret, hard work w^ eventually recognized. At the age of nineteen, de Mille made her 
Broadway debut. This debut was followed by a long career of choreographing for the American Ballet Theatre and many 
popular musicals. Her autobiography is entitled Speak to Me, Dance with Me, 

Questions: 

L What was de Mille *s life goal? What did she have lo do to achieve it? 



2. Do you get encouragement from members of your family for your goals? 



3. Do you encourage others when they share their goals and dreams with you? 
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Handout 
My Goals 

Name 



Write at least ten personal goals. Pul down everything you have ever wanted to be, everything you hJ»ve wanted to do, 
and every place you have ever wanted to go. There are no limits on this list. 
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Lesson 27 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



ERIC 



To understand the concept of prioritizing 

"My Goals'' handout from the previous lesson, copies of ''Common Goals" handout 
(1 per coof^rative group) 

Review the meaning of the word ''goal*' from yesterday's lesson. Tell students that 
today they will learn to prioritize their goals. Ask students to define the word 
"prioritize.'' Write the definition on the chalkboard. 

Discuss the concept of prioritizing. State that 

" it is not always possible to do everything that we want to do in the time we have 
to do it. One way to achieve more in a shorter period of time istopr/ar/fae what 
is most important. For example, if you have math, serial studies, and English 
homework you may decide that the math is the most important at this time. 
Math is the higher priority, so you will do it first. Or, you may decide that 
because there is a test in social studies tomorrow, the social studies homework 
is the most important, and you need to do it first.** 

Ask students to remember a time when ihey prioritized something. Discuss. 

Direct students to prioritize their goals. Have them take out their lists of goals 
("My Goals*" handout from the previous lesson). Allow students to add any 
additional goals that they may have thought of to their lists. 

Have them look over their lists of goals, and mark the one goal that is most 
important to them. Tell students that they have just started to prioritize their lists 
of goals. Ask them why that one goal is the most important. Have students prioritize 
the remainder of their lists. 

Divide students into their cooperative groups, and have them share their 
prioritized lists of goals. Write the following questions on the chalkboard, and have 
students respond to them in their groups: 

1 . Why did you prioritize in the order you did? 

2. What factors affected your prioritizing — money, education, time, or some 
other factor? 

3. Did you decide to leave off any of your original goals? Why? 

4. Did you add any goals to your original list? Why? 

After discussing the questions, distribute to each group one copy of the 
**Common Goals" handout. Have students in each group cooperatively wmplete 
the handout by comparing their goal lists to see what goals they have in common. 
Instruct each group to select one student to report the information to the class. 

Have student reporters share their groups' common goals. (You may wish to 
record the goals on the chalkboard.) 

Instruct students to write down one goal that they would like to accomplish within 
the upcoming week (for example, finish all their homework, study for a test, get a 
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better grade on a test, say ""hello"" to one adult on campus, or get to class on time). 
Have students write their goal using the foilowtng format: 



I, will 

(Name) (Coal Statement) 

by 



(Date— a Week from Today) 



(Signature) 

Have students keep their goal statements in their notebooks. Remind them to 
look at the statements at least once a day to remind themselves what they are 
working toward* 

Looking Ahead Teli students that tomorrow they will learn how to write their goals in very specific 

ways that are aimed at enhancing the chances of reaching their goals. 
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Handout 

Common Goals 

Group Members 



Below is a list of our common (same) goals. 



Below are some of our common reasons for prioritizing our goals. 
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Lesson 28 



Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 
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To refine goals 

''Risk Takers'' and "Goal Statements'' handouts 

Briefly review the short-tenn goal each student wrote down during the previous 
lesson. Have students discuss what they have done so far toward accomplishing that 
goal. 

Remind students of the definitions of ''goal'" and "prioritize/* Have students 
write two sentences using these words correctly. (As students are writing, circulate^ 
and spot check the sentences. Help students who appear to be having difficulty.) 
Have several students share their sentences with the class. 

Tell students that today they will look more closely at their personal goals in 
an attempt to refine them, so that they will be more likely to achieve the goals they 
have set for themselves. 

Discuss reasons i^ople often don't set goals. 

"Why do you think some people don't want to set goals for themselves?*' 
(Possible answers include they don't know how; they don't think they need 
them; they don't think atK>ut goals; if they fail to reach a goal, they'll feel bad; 
goals are too hard to achieve.) 

Discuss the risks involved in setting goals. Tell students that 

"in order to achieve our goals, we sometimes have to risk failure. Sometimes, 
we have to risk being embarrassed in front of our peers, risk losing money , even 
risk our reputations. Let's consider some famous risk takers." 

Distribute the "Risk Takers'' handout. Select students to read about the two people 
on the handout. Then ask students the following questions: 

1 . What do Sugar Ray Leonard and Ramona Acosta Banuelos have in comnion? 
(They believed in themselves, and pursued their goals. Whether they were 
conscious of it or not, they visualized their success; they kept going in spite of 
setbacks.) Do you agree that the risks both took were good risks? 

2. Are all risks physical? What other types of risks might people take in pursuit 
of their goals? (fear of embanassment, disapproval of friends and family, 
financial loss, the possibility of failure) 

3. Can you think of other examples of risk takers — people who have taken risks 
to reach their goals? (Jeana Yaeger and Dick Rutan, who made the first 
nonstop, nonrefueled flight around iMe world, risked their time, money, 
reputation, and possibly their lives. Agnes de Mille, from lesson 26). 

4. Have you personally known any risk takers? Why is it important to pursue your 
goals despite the risks? 

5. What would life be like if you never t(K>k risks? 
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Follow Up 
Looking Ahead 



Briefly, have students review the reasons wc need to write goals. 
Explain guidelines for writing goals (on the chalkboard). 

1. Goals should be written in positive, as opposed to negative, language. 



2, The more specific goals are, the belter the chance for sucass. For example, "I 
want to be happy'' would work better if il were broken down into smaller parts. 
What would make you happy? "I want to be successful" is less helpful than 
what you want to accomplish to be successful. 



Distribute the "Goal Statements'' handout. 

1 . Go over handout, emphasizing the idea that goals are guidelines, not absolutes. 
Although they should be specific, goals can change as a person's life changes. 

2. Instruct students to review their prioritized listsof goals from the previous day, 
and have them rewrite their goals on the "Goal Statements'' handout in positive 
and si^cific terms. 

Ask students to volunteer to share some of their goals and the risks they are willing 
to take to achieve their goals. 

Remi. d students to review their short-term goal. Encourage students to keep 
working on accomplishing that goal Tell students that tomorrow they will continue 
to learn ways to become better goal setters. 



Negative goal: 
Positive goal: 



I will not be late. 

I will get to class on time. 



Negative goal: 
Positive goal: 



I will never be unemployed. 
I will always have a job. 



General goal: 
S]^cific goal: 



I will always have a job. 

I will get a job ^ a bank teller and eventually be 
promoted to bank manager. 
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Handout 



Risk Takers 



Name 

Sugar Ray Leonard endured much pain and look many risks to become a welterweight and then a middleweight boxing 
champion. He came from a poor neighborhood in Maryland and became a father when he was still in his teens. He worked 
to support his child, but he still found time to train as a boxer. 
He went on to win an Olympic gold medal. After the Olympics, 
Sugar Ray turned professional and won fi^t after fight. There 
was only one great fighter he had not yet beaten — Marvin 
Hagler — ^and that fight was scheduled. Then, in 1982, Leonard 
had an operation for a detached retina in his left eye. Rather than 
risk losing his eyesight, he decided to retire while he was still a 
respected and very popular boxing champion. 

Four years later. Sugar Ray came out of retirement. He felt 
he had to beat Hagler, even with the risk that his reti na could break 
away again and he would lose his eyesight. Leonard had to train 
hard to make up for his four years of retirement. Before the fight, 
Hagler said, "When 1 get through with him, he probably won't 
talk no more, might not see no more, and might not even walk no 
more. Hike to messup pretty faces/* In 1987,Sugar Ray Leonard 
defied the odds, fought Hagler, and won* 



Ramona Acosta Banuelos was born in Mexico. When she was eighteen, and alone with two children, she risked moving 
to the United States. She found a job in aTexas laundry for S 1 a day. Working in a laundry wasn't her goal in life, however, 
so she took another risk. With only $77 in her pocket, she moved to California with her children and got a better job. 
She saved money until she had enough to buy a one-room tortilla factory. After much work she turned the small factory 
into a $5 million business. 

Ramona Acosta Banuelos never listened to people who told her she wasn 't qualified or couldn *t make it in business. 
She continued to follow her dreams* She established the first bank to serve the East Los Angeles Mexican* American 
community. In 1971, President Richard Nixon appointed her the thirty*fourfh treasurer of the United States. 
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Handout 

Goal Statements 

Name 

A goal should be 

• a statement of a result you want to achieve 

• written in positive language 

• specific 

1. 

2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



7. 



8. 
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Lesson 29 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 



To develop an action plan to meet a goal 

Strife of paper (one student), *'Goai Statements'" handout from previous lesson, 
copies of the ""Developing an Action Plan*' handout at end of this lesson (2 or 3 per 
group) 

Review with students the three guidelines for writing goals. Tell students that 
today's lesson is going to help them meet their goals. 

Introduce the concept of an action plan. 

"Sometimes a goal can seem overwhelming, even impo^ible to reach. But 
everyone in this classroom has already accomplished incredible things. Learn- 
ing to read is quite an accomplishment, for example. Learning to read is an 
extremely difficult task. But it becomes possible because you break it up into 
small parts. First you learn to recognize the letters of the alphabet, then you 
combine them into small words, then you put the words into simple sentences. 
Each day you learn a little more — harder words, more complex sentences — and 
eventually you can pick up a newspaper or a magazine and read any article you 
want to read. Learning to walk is another example of accomplishing incredible 
things. How many ofyou have watched a baby learning to walk? What is the 
first thing the baby learns? What next? (To stand, to balance without holding 
on, to walk a few steps holding on to someone's hand, to take a step alone, to 
walk a short distance between two objects, to walk a longer distance.) 

''Therefore, goals start to seem possible when they are broken down into 
the steps you need to take to accomplish them. These steps, or objeah^es, make 
up your action plan." 

Explain how to write objectives. 

"Like goals themselves, objectives need to be as specific as possible. When you 
write an objective, ask yourself three questions (write on chalkboard): 

What will be different? by how much? by when? 

**For example, say your goal istogel apart-time job thissummer. Anobjective, 
or action step, like *look for a job* won*t help you much. It doesn't give you 
enough information to get you started. 

""A better objective for that goal might be (write on chalkboard): 

To pick up three job applications by the end of next week 

''What action will you take? (Underline that part of the sentence.) How much? 
(Put a triangle around the number.) By when? (Circle the phrase.) 

''Yourobjectivesshouldbe small, realisticsteps toward your goal. Trying 
to take steps that are too big will frustrate or discourage you, and then you may 
wanttoquit. Sogiveyourselfabreakandremember— i^nesrepafa/ime. That's 
the only way anyone has ever accomplished anything*'* 
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Follow Up Practice writing objectives; Give each student a strip of paper. Instruct students to 

^te one of their goals on the paper and i^ss their papers to the fo>nt of the class, 
Divicte the class into cooperative groups. Give each group two or three goals and 
an equal number of copies of the ''Developing an Action Plan"* hanctout. Instruct 
each group to develop an action plan (a series of objectives) someone might use to 
reach each goal. Have each group present at least one of their action plans to the 
class. Review the objectives to see that they are specific and positive. Take 
suggestions from the class to improve each action plan. 

Looking Ahead TeUstudentsihattomorrow*squizwiltbeareviewof theweek. Encourage students 

to review the defmilions of ''goar and ^'prioritize/' the three guidelines regarding 
goals, and the three questions to answer when writing objectives for goals. 
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Handout 

Developing an Action Plan 

Name 

Group Members 



Write the goal. 



Write the steps of the action plan. (Remember to be specific — What will be different? by how much? by when?) 



erIc 
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Lesson 30 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To review lessons 26-29 

Going Places notebooks, "Quiz: Goals and Action Plans" handout 

Have students get into their cooperative groups and take fiveftiinutes to review the 
material from the previous lessons. Instruct students toclcar their desks and prepare 
to work independently on the quiz. 

Distribute the "Quiz: Goals and Action Plans" handout, and have students work 
individually. Allow lime for all students to complete the quiz. Have students 
exchange papers. Correct the quiz as a class. Discuss answers, as appropriate. 
{Note: You may wish to record student grades as a quiz grade or as classwork.) 

Have students summarize in their journals what they have learned this week. 
Encourage students to write in complete sentences and to summarize clearly so the 
material can be used for study pur[x>ses later on. 

Choose one of the supplemental activities, if time permits. 

Tell students that they will continue to practice writing acuon plans for their goals. 
Remind students to review their short-term goal on a daily basis, even on the 
weekend. Ask them to think of the action plan steps they should be following to 
meet this goal. 
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Handout 

Quiz: Goals and Action Plans 

Name 

1 * Write the defintlion of gaaL 



2. Write the definitioD of prioritize. 



3. What are the three parts of an objective? 

a. 

b 

c. ,-■ . -™ 

4. What are the guidelines to be followed when writing goals? 
a, 

c. . 

5. Write an example of a goal 
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Supplemental Activity 



Visualization Exercises 



Purpose 
Materials 

Present the Lesson 



Note: With the exception of the ""EovisioD Your Life** activity, the following 
visualization exercises are also incorporated into two lessons for week 9. If you 
wish to use the relaxation and visualization techniques, introduce them in week 6 
and continue to develop and practice them in week 9. If you do not wish to use these 
techniques, week 6 is complete in itself, and week 9 can focus on reviewing and 
evaluating the curriculum and on goal setting. 

To Income familiar with vtsualizat ion and relaxation technique as a tool for sening 
and accomplishing goals 

''Visualization Guidelines'" handout 



Introduce visualization and discuss the process. 



''Visualization is a simple^ yet powerful tool It is used by athletes, business 
people, performers — people in all walks of life. It*s like a movie of the mind — 
an inner rehearsal for what you want to accomplish/* 

Distribute the ^Life Is Like a Motion Picture** handout. Read it aloud as students 
follow along silently. Explain that visualization can be used in two ways: to help 
you decide what you want and to help you achieve what you want. Share the 
example of Dwight Stones, an Olympic high jumper, who uses visualization before 
every jump he makes. He stands on the track and reviews in his mind every step he 
takes up to the high jump. He imagines lifting himself off the ground at just the right 
moment, clearing the bar successfully, and landingperfectly on the other side. Only 
after he has visualized every moment of his jump does he actually begin his run 
toward the bar. 

Tell students that they, too, use visualization. Give the example of imagining 
passing a test, seeing the passing grade on the paper, even feeling happy at 
successfully accomplishing their goal. Say, 

"It may sound difflculf, but, in fact, it is something you already know how to 
do. You do it every time you remember something, every time you think of 
someone, every time you daydream. Visualization is like focused daydream- 
ing—daydreaming for a purpose. It is a skill everyone possesses, but it is up 
to each person to develop it and use it consUuctively/* 

Discuss the limitations of visualization. 

"Does visualizing something mean that it will automatically happen? No. It 
is not likely that someone who visualizes passing a test, but never studies, will 
actually pass the test. But someone who truly wants to pass the test and studies 
will 
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**lf you are four feei, eleven inches lall, with blond hair and blue eyes, will 
visualization help you look like Grace Jones? It naay help you beronic ^nger 
and develop a more forceful personality, but il won't make you an Aftican 
American* 

"What if one of your goals is to earn $50,000 a year? Visualizing a life- 
style based on $50,000 a year won't cause the money to fall out of the sky. But 
if earning a good income is your goal, you are more likely to take the necessary 
steps to find a job that pays that much money and take advantage of opportu-* 
nities that come your way, 

"Visualization is a way of 'practicing in advance/ When you lell your 
mind what you want todo, it stores the information, to be available iatertobelp 
you make decisions and perform to the best of your abilities/* 

Pa^ out the *'VisuaIi2ation Guidelines*' handout, and discuss it with the class. 

Conduct the visualization exercises. Explain the importance of proper breath- 
ing during visualization. 

**Before you begin t;: visualize, it is important to know how to relax. Many 
people, including athletes preparmg for a game or an event, conant rate on their 
breathing as a relaxation technique. They breathe slowly and deeply, counting 
each breath and blockingoul negative thoughts (such as Tm going to strike out' 
or *rU never win this race'). By paying attention to our breathing, we can shift 
our awareness from the world around us to inside of us. It's what coaches mean 
when they say, 'Slay within yourself/ 

"Let's practice. Sit in a comfortable position with both feet flat on the 
floor. Put your hands in your lap or rest them on top of your desk. Qoseyour 
eyes. Now breathe in slowly through your nose and out through your mouth. 
Let the tension in your body drain out as you exhale. As you breathe in, count 
'one' silently to yourself. As you breathe out, let your whole body relax. As 
you breathe in again, count *two.' Breathe out. 

"As you count from one to ten, you may want to see how relaxed you can 
become. See if you can shift your attention from outside yourself to inside 
yourself. Check again to make sure you're in a comfortable position. Inhale 
. . . one. (Continue to ten, reminding the students occasionally to relax and 
breathe deeply.) 

"Keep your eyes closed. That'svery good for the first time. Those of you 
who choose to do so can use this technique any time you want to calm yourself 
and focus your attention — such as before a test, before a game or a contest, or 
before doing anything that is important to you.'* 

Explahi the concept of progressive relaxation. 

"Now we are going to go straight into another widely used technique for 
relaxation. This technique is also very simple. It involves tensing your muscles 
and then relaxing them to release the tension. 

""Begin with your hands and arms. Make a fist with one hand; tighten the 
muscles and feel the tension. Take a deep breath and fc^us on the tension in 
your fist. Il may seem like all the tension in your whole body has flowed to your 
fisL Now breathe out slowly, and relax the muscles of yotir hand. It may feel 
liKe the tension is flowing out of your hand, like smoke blowing away in the 
breeze, or like water flowing out of a dam. 
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''Now, keep your hand relaxed and tighten the muscles in your arm.** 

Repeat the progressive relaxation process with the following muscle groups, 
guiding the students with a dialogue similar to that used above* 

legs and feet 

back, shoulders, and neck 
stomach (abdominal muscles) 
buttocks 
face 

Begin visualizing exercises. 

"Now you are ready to begin visualizing. Visualization is a tool that helps you 
find ways lo make your dreams turn into goals and your goals into reality. 
Nothing is too big or too small to visualize. Saying 'hello* to someone you want 
to meet or riding the space shuttle are equally good subjects for your *movie of 
the mind, * As with any skill, your ability to visualize improves with practice. 
Let's flex our imagination muscles with a couple of exercises. (Draw a circle, 
a square, and a triangle on the chalkboard.) 

"Look at one of these shapes — the square, the circle, or the triangle — for 
10-15 seconds. Now shut your eyes, and recreate a mental picture of the shape 
you were looking at. 

**How did you do? Pick a different shape, and try again. This time, try to 
give the shape a color. (Repeat the process.) 

(In addition to, or in place of, visualizing a room, have students visualize 
a place where they feel relaxed and secure. Tell them that if they don't have 
such a place, they can create an ideal place in their minds.) 

"Now let's try something a little more complex. Take out a piece of paper. 
Pick a room in your house, a room where you spend a lot of time, and preferably 
a room where you feel comfortable. If you prefer, you can make up a room. 
Now write down everything you can think of about that room: its size, the color 
of the walls, the kind of furniture in it, the way the furniture is arranged, and so 
on. Think about textures, loo. How does the upholstery feel or the chairs or the 
wooden floor or the rug? What does the rwm smell like? Is there soup on the 
stove or a scent from a vase of flowers or the smell of car exhaust blowing in 
through the window or the smell of cut grass? Can you hear music from a record 
player or the refrigerator humming or someone running a vacuum cleaner in the 
next room or kids playing on the sidewa' outside? 

"Take a minute and complete your list, remembering to use as many of 
your senses as you can. Now close your eyes. Imagine yourself walking into 
the room. What does it look like? Look at each object of furniture, its color, 
its texture, its placement in the room. Are there any smells in the room? Is it 
coldorwarm? Isitstufl^y? Pick an object in the room and walk over to it* Reach 
out and touch it. What does it feel lixe? How does this room make you feel? 
trapped? secure? If it's the kitchen, maybe it makes you feel hungry. Take a 
moment now and explore the room further, noticing everything you might not 
have noticed yet. (Allow one to three minutes.) When you are through, open 
your eyes. 

•*How did you do? Not everyone visualizes in the same way. Some 
people's movies are in technicolor, others* are in black and white. Some 
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visions are sharp and clear; some are fuzzy. Some people sort of 'sense' an 
obj^ more of an impression than a clear picture. Others experience thin^ as 
they do in real life. If you didn't feel you were very successful in your attempts 
today, try practicing tonight. You cm visualize colors, places, people, even 
events. The more you practice, the easier it will be/' 



Ask the following questions: 



• Was relaxing easy or difficult? Why? 



• How successful were you at visualizing a shape? at visualizing a room? How 
j^al did the room become to you? How many of your senses did you use? 
Which of the senses were most helpful in visualizing? 

Have students visualize a past success: winning an award, making a friend, 
receiving a present — any moment in which they felt happy and confldent and good 
about themselves. Have them recreate that moment in their minds, in full detail, 
experiencing all the poKiiive emotions. 
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Handout 

Visualization Guidelines 



Man is what he thinks all day long. 

— Ralph Waldo Emerson 

Visualization is a powerful tool. You can use it to get rid of self-doubt, develop a positive attitude, and improve your 
performance in almost any area. Visualization is like positive self*talk, only more detailed. To iise visualization 
effectively, follow these guidelines. 

1. Relax. Choose a quiet time andplace, where you can relax. Relaxation is like dimmingthe lights in the theater, t>efore 
you begin the movie of your mind. 

2. Visualize what you want as already real For example, visuah'ze having a job, not looking for a job; visualize being 
thin, not trying to lose weight. 

3. Create the image or experience as completely as possible, using all the senses, include all the sounds, sights, smells, 
and emotions of the event. The more real you make your visualizat' . the stronger it will become. The stronger 
the image, the more ready your body and mind will be to do what is i. cessary to make it real. 

4. If your mind wanders, bring it gently back to your "movie of the mind. " It's common for the mind to wander, 
especially at first. The more you practice, the less it will wander. 

5. Visualize from the inside out. Do not watch yourself perform from a distance. Stay inside your own skin. Notice 
what you are feeling, thinking, and doing, and how others respond to you. 

6. Be honest with yourself when you visualize goals. Make sure you visualize your goals, not what someone else has 
told you your goals should be. You must really war . what you visualize. Trying to achieve something you don't 
really want will only make you frustrated. 

7. Practice visualization. The more you practice, the better you will become at using this tool. Few people can visualize 
effectively without practice. 

8. Believe in the process. Be patient and give your movies oi the mind time to start working for you. 
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Supplemental Activity 



Fantasies Come Alive 



Purpose 



To visualize the future 



Materials 



Paper and pencil 



Present the Lesson 



Lead students through a visualization of the future* 



•*Get into a comfortable, relaxed position. Qose your eyes, and take several 
deep breaths. See how relaxed you can become. You may find that you relax 
a little more each time you try. Remember, relaxation takes practice. 

''Now project yourself into the future, any time from tomorrow to several 
years from now. Imagine a day that would be ideal for you. Let your 
imagination go, Tlte only limit is it is only a day — twenty-four hours. Where 
are you? What are you doing? Who else is there? You might be living on a 
space station, performing on a New York stage, going on a date, graduating 
from high school, taking a dream vacation, driving an expensive sports rar — 
anything your imagination can create. You should probably go with the first 
thing that pops into your mind. This is your private fantasy; you won't have to 
share it with anyone unless you want to. 

"Picture what you arc doing. You have twenty-four hours to do whatever 
you want to do. You can be an adult, or you can be the age you are now. Take 
a minute to decide what you want to do. (Pause for a minute while students 
dedde.) 

''Now, begin to live the experience in your mind. Create it in detail — the 
sights, the sounds, the smells. Withdraw for a moment from everything around 
you, from everything in this classroom, from everything that*s on your mind 
today. (Let the class go for as long as the process seems to be working — 
anywhere from Hve to twenty minutes or more.) 

''When you feel that you have completely visualized your twenty-four 
hours, open your eyes and begin to write down all the important parts of your 
experience— everything you might want to remember. For instance, write 
down 

where you were and what the place looked like 

what you were doing 

who else (if anyone) was involved 

how you felt 

''Now write down what your fantasy tells you about what you want out of life: 
adventure? freedom? security? Can you find any clues that might help you 
write some personal goals — ^what you might want to achieve in the future?'' 
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Supplemental Activity 
Envision Your Life 

Purpose To encourage students to dream and visualize their future 

Materials ''Envision Your Life'' handout 

Present the Lesson Pass out the ''Envision Your Life*' handouts. Intrc^luce the class to the activity by 

displaying a completed sheet, explaining the decisions made, and imagining what 
went into the creation of each square. 

Have students create their own life charts. If they have difficulty thinking about 
their future, have them first fill in a simitar chart for a famous person or a person 
close to them. Then have them complete their own chart. 
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Handout 

Envision Your Life 

Name 

Age Where You Live Jobs or Major Activities People Closest to You 

Present 



20 



30 



40 



60 
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Planning Guide 

This planning guide alerts you to equipment, materials, special preparations, and/ 
or personnel needed for this week's lessons, in addition to the handouts or other 
class materials for the week. 

Lesson 32: 5" x 7" notecards or construction paper (one per student) 
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Lesson 31 

Purpose To write an acticm plan to meet a q^eciTic goal 

Materials ''My Own Action Plan'' hamlout 

IntroduM the Lesson Ask studoits toiecaU whatan actim plan is. Revkw how an action plan lelates to 

goals and accon^lidiing goals. Ask students >k)w goals idaie to being swcessfiil 
Tdl sbtfteits ami to^y they will have the opponunity to write lotion plans for 
thrown goals. 

Present tlie LMSOn As a class, discuss tte following: 

nhinkofatinieii^ienyouwcNTiedova'apro^t in^eadoftaking small steps 
to complete iL What might you have done to complete the project?" 

Direct$tudaitsinwrittngactt(Hiplansf(M^tl^g(»^ Rraiind^udents of the group 
activityusedfOTwritingacti(m|rianslanwe4i&0 Tell students that today 

they will write action plans fOTthdr own goals. Briefly review tt^ guidelines, 
objective for action steps, and write them m the chalkboard. 

• objectives should be specific: what, how, and when 

• c^jectivesshcHild be realistic 

• cAjectives should represent snail steps toward a goal 

Remind stmtoits that actim i^ans are cammUmems to themselves* Discuss the 
meaning the staiemrat Actkm plans are ways of wmking smarter, not harder."^ 
Giveanexwiirfeofakmg-termgoal* FcH'^uuiqdcifSusan has trcniMewith reading 
her goal would be to read at giadelevd by the tinw she reacts the deventh grade. 
Have Aui^ts tacainstCMin what steps Susan might take to b^n to improve h^ 
reading* Uastiuientsuggestionson the chalkboard. Pio^blestei^ might include: 

learn CHie new word each day 
read (m ten minutes, twice a day 

ask the librarian for two bodes on topics she likes, by tomorrow 
visualize her^lf reading successfully, every mommg 
read all the street signs on the way to school in the morning 

Give an example of a short-term goal. For example, I will be on time to school 
evoy day this week. Discus the folbwing example: 

^L«t*ssay tluu Max is uwally late fcH-CHte erf three reasm^ (l)hismoth^or 
tte pemn who wakes him up smietimesovmleei», (2) he walks to »;hool 
with afri^ whocrfteo is late, (3) he starts w^hing TV in the mcxning and 
£[Hgets whtt time it is. 

''A SpoA actkm plan to meet Max's gral mi^t be (1) t^e responsibility 
for getting up on time by puttmg an alarm clodc in his roan toni^ (2) wmt 
only five minut» for h^ friend, md walk to school without him if he is later 
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than that Tive minutes; (3) watch TV a half hour in the aflmioon, instead of 
in tte nKmung."* 

Dividestuctentsinioimira. Havetl^imcticewritingii^mplansthatim^Iu 
at l^thite objectives w action stq^ Remind auctents to follow the guklelin^ 
for writing objectives* Studoits may choc^ a goal from their lisis en* they may 
choc^ one of the following: 

I will get an ""A"* on my orath test 

1 wiU get a jcA this summer. 

I will get along bMie^widi my parents. 

IwiOomiplaeallmy tK>mew;)rfcford^n€Attwo wedcs. 

I will goal! week (day) witlmnaigmng. 

I will m^eaiKW frioid this week. 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



Allow 10^15 minutesfOTStudents to workontheiractton plans, Circulaieand 
assi^asroeded. 

Dtstrilmte tf» **My Own Action Plan^ handcniL Have students pick two goals 
finom their jrovious lists and ^te at least three objectives m action $tq>s for each 
gral. Adc students to include at lea^oi^crf)jectivettey can wcomidi^ 
of the sctool yw. 

Have stunts exchange thdractkHi plans wttfi one anodier. Diiectth^to 
lead each (tther's plans* checking to see iftheactkm plan nse^t^ Is 
it ^)ecific? Is it realistic? Are the stq^s, ot objectives, small ouNigh to be 
Kconqilished? Then have students discus iheir plans widi each other and make any 
necessary revisicms. 

Discuss ways students can reward th^selves for ^xomplishing their objectives 
and goals. 

''While achieving an (ri>jective, and ultimately a goal« is its own reward, it*s nice 
to haveotherkinds of rewards, too. Some ^x^mplishmoits bring rewards from 
ittherpeopte trof^es, ribbons. i»Bi%, recognition. But if ycHir objective is to 
ctear out your k)ck^, and you do it, yim imrf^ably wcm*t get a nne^ 
princi{^. Mod likely, no one will even notice it So. why not reward yourself? 
What w ways that you can reward ytnirself for ycHir accomplishment?^ 

(Possible answers: Congratulate y<nuself mentally. Do something nice for 
yourself. Share your accomplishment with someone who will ^^preciate it.) 

Remind stuitents that tomorrow is the day ttey should have their short-term goal 
accomplished. Have students Io(^ over their goal. Tell students that tomorrow's 
discussion will include why their goals were, or wene nou accc»nplished. 
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Handout 

My Own Action Plan 

Name 

Rememlxr: An objective, or actkHi step, diotild 

• bespecITtc: what, how. and when 

• be realistic 

• represent small steps toward your goal 
Goal 



Action Plan 
1 



2. 



3. 



Goal 
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Action Plan 

1 



2. 
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Lesson 32 

Purpose To evaluaie a short-term goal; to understand the reUoiondiip betwe^ goals (goal 

setting) and »^cess 

Materials Going Pl»:es notebooks, **Si»xess Story: Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell** handout^ S** x 

7 RCHBcwds w omsmKtkm {qk per stodenQ 

Introduce the L^son Discuss teiefly !te impcmaxK^e irfand ideas for rewarding yourself when you have 

accomplished a goal. Tell students that today they will have the oiqwrtunity to 
aciau)wled^ ttonsel^^ for meeting their shcn-tenn g(»ls f(^ making strides 
toward meeting tteir goals. 

Premnt ttie Lesson Asksmdentsif they beUevethatsiKxe^fulp^tesetgoalsfOTthemselves. Askfor 

examples. TeU stiulents thtt ttie smxess aory ttey will read uday shows that 
succ^sful people do set goals tl^msidves. Ronind stinlents that being 
successful is not easy; pe^^lewcxkhffid at it TeU ^udenis that many times peoi^e 
reevaluate andA^* diwge their goals as they wnrk toward being wa:essfu] . 

IMstrithite the ^'SiK^cess Story: Dr. Elizsri)^ Blackweir handcnit, and have 
students read alently . Direct stu&nts to write the goal they believe Dr. Blackwelt 
was trying to ^xtHnplish. Discuss the que^ons following the Awy, Ask students 
to share whtt they beUe^ the goal was that Dr.Blackwell was trying toaccomp]^ 

Ask ^udents: Dkl Dr. Blackw^l have to reevaluate h^ goals as she faced 
oppoaticii? Why doyouthiidc^COTtinued wanting towafdh«^ goal? What kind 
of perscHi was Dr. Blackwell? 

Have students take out the shcm^term goal ihey wrote last week and r&^^^ 
writing to the following questions: 

1. Did you accomplish your goal? 

2. If yes» why? (It was easy, small, good action plan, ^)eciric, clev« or concise.) 

3. If no, why? (It was too broads unrealistic, not clear, too general*) 

4. How does it feel to have, or have not, acMrnifdished your goal? 

As a class, discuss ftuitenis* feelii^s abrat acc(Nnplishing m not accomplishing 
their short-tenn goal. TeU students that from now on, diey wiU be setting at least 
one weekly gold. Assure stuctentsthm they wiU get bett^ and better at bcMh setting 
and accompUshing their gmls. 

Follow Up TeU suutents that regard!^ of wheth^ mH they reached tfieir goal^ diey woited 

at it and deserve rea)gnitk»L Reiterate the importance of recognition and how 
sometimes we feel Uke no one recognizes when we are trying hani to do our be^ 
PassoutttemHecardsorconstnictic^pspa'. TeU ^udentsttim they now have 
the oppOTtimity to teU themselves how weU they are doing or trying. Instn^ 
studentstoinakethanselvesac^ofcmgratul^onsfwajcA^^^ Have 
students share cards. 



Looking Ahead 



Tell students that tomonrow*s lesson wiU be about making decisions. 
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HantkHit 

Success Story: Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell 
(1821-1910) 

Naipc 



A large pan of success is pccsevoaiK^e— working steaoily toward a gc^ that yo^ belteve in. Elizabeth Blackwell lived 
from 1821 to 1910, and she aciiieved great success in the field of medicine. She was the fim woman in the United States 
to qualify as a doctor. 

When she was a young woman in 1842, Blackwell worked as the headmisuess of a school-»^H^ of the few 
occupations a woman could pursue at that f 'me. But she realized that working in medteii^ was what she leally wanted 
to do. Blackwell ^lied to many medical schools in New York CUy and Philactelphia, but they all turned her down becaue 
she wasfeifiale. Fmally a medical school in Geneva, New Yc^, admitted her, and in 1849 she ^ma^^wdedhermedical 
degree. The following year she got an eye infection ihat caused her to lose the useofcMieeye, Imt she didnUgive 
up. 

Eventually, with the aid of two other wcmen who followed her lead and became doct(»9, Blackwell op&^ a 
dispensary and medical college for women in New YoA, followed by a hospital to serve women. EIizat)eth Black^yeil 
had to overcome opposition to all of these projects. 

Qu^tions: 

L List some occupations where women face a lot of opposition. 



2. Are there some occupations that are difficult for m^ to break into and achieve ^cess? List these occuf^tions. 
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Lesson 33 

Purpose 
Materials 

Ifitroduce the Lebson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To uiuto'^aiid ite impcHtam^ of developing good decision-making skills that can 
be used thnnighout a lifetime 

'*What Is Decision MakingT' and "Ev^day Decisions** handouis 

Ask suidenis tow it made ttem feel toreo^nize tt^ownaduevcments— meeti^^ 
theirgoaloi'taktngAei^towaidit--yest9xlay. Remind students that they can give 
rAmsffve^posMveieinfcMCcmenue^speciafly when othersaie notiecognizing their 
effcms ami achievemoits. 

Tell stiHtents that today *s lesson will be on making Visions and ho^- 
making affects goals. 



Piston 



Discuss the following: 

Describe a difficult ctecision you recently had to make. Why was it difficult? 

Distribute the "'WhatlsDeci^onMakingT'hamtouL Read akiud with students and 
discus. Ask students the following questions: 

» What is decision making? Why is it important? 

• WhatisthedifferencebetweoiadectsionanditscHitccmie? Why is it important 
to understand the difiTenence? 

Have Audents underiine the denniiion of "decision making** on the handout. Have 
th^ box the (teflnition of "outcome/* 

Distribute the "Everyday Deci^ons** handout, and read die swry with students. 
Brainstonn decisions stud^its make daily. List (tecisi(^s on the chalkboard. Have 
^dents complete the bottmni of tl^ handout 

Direct ^d^us to g^ into their a>operative groups* Ask students to share a 
difTicult decision they have had to make. Have them explain why the decision was 
difficult to make. EncouF^e^udentstodifferentiaiebetween their decisi(»i and its 
outcome. (If sudents are reluctant to share personal deci^ons, tell them they can 
make iq> a deci^on they think would be difficutt to make.) 

Encourage students to share with the class scmie of their daily decisions as well as 
decisions they think they will face as they grow older. Ask the following questions: 

1 . Are the decisions you face easier m more difficult than the ones you will 
face when you are older? How do you kiK>w? 

2. Do )^ung wom&i and young moi face the same^ ^milar, m diffeient decisions? 

Tdl stmlents that tonKOTOw they will learn more about the ttt^ 

deci^ons« Fot their bomewc^ assigimtmu they should think about the following 

statemem: Not deciding is making a decision. 
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What Is Decision Making? 



Name 

When you are faced with a problem or situation that can be solved by choosi :g from two ch* nuHe possibility, decision 
making is required* By learning the skills for good (tecision mddng, you will be h^i& with tte dnisions you make 
in your life. You will feel more in ccmtrol of your life. Of c(Hirse, there will alw<^ be peq)te who give ycm ^vice and 
help you with the decisions you f»ce. ButinUieend,eachof)^9urdecisi(m$isuptoyou. You ami your best friend may 
face the same decision this wedcend: What should I do on Saturday aftmioon? But each of you will have to examine 
your own choices and make your own, untqi^ decision. 

It is importfflt to und^stand that there is a difSoence betweoi a ^i^n and an outcome. A deci^on is the process 
ofmakingachoice from different opticms. Anouiromeisdierewltofyour(te:ision. The diffidence between a decision 
and its outcome is that you can conbiol the decision, but you cannot control the outcome. Can ym think of a time when 
you made a decision ami the outcome wasn't what yw expected? By learning to make decisions, your chances for 
good outcomes will increase. 

Developing good decision-making skills gives you more c(HUroI in your life. It also enables you to help others with 
the decisions they face. 
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Handout 



Everyday Decisions 



Name 

Almost e ve^ af tenKX)n, Karla dreads the time when schocrf is over. She knows that her motter expects her to go straight 
home to help caie fm* her baby brother. Her fri^ids Danielle ami Jesska almo^ always go to Dameile*s haux to t^ 
and listen to tapes befwe dinner. They have invited Karla to join them many times and they dcmH understand why she 
always says no. Karla wishes she OHild go with them. She knows Uiat ^ also needs to go to the lil»Bry after schcx)l 
to And information for her science rqxm. She fi^s torn betwem things she*s expected to do, wants to do, and needs 
to do. 

Have you ever felt like Karla? Scmetimes, we face so many ctedsicms in our evoyday lives ttet we feel like we ctonU 
know what to do. Of course* scmie decisions aren't that difficult — like what to wear each day or who to sit with at lunch. 
But all decisions require us to think, to compare options, and then to make a choice. Think about a typical day in your 
life* List five decisions you usually face. 

1 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 
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Lesson 34 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 



To underaand the decision-making im)cess; to understand that not cteciding is 
nuiking a decision; to be av^ of the limiting fxum that are a part of all decisions 



'*Sts^ in the I^ision-Making Process'* 
handouts 



'Advantages and Disadvantages' 



Review valu^ — whet they we, where they come from, who has them — and the 
differei^ betweoi (tecisuMis sad outcomes. 

Tell audents dim today they will begin thinking about how to make decisions. 

Distribute and discuss the '*Stei^ in the Decision-Making Phx:es»** handout Allow 
suidmtsafew minutes toanswerthequestionsat the bottom of thehandout Discuss 
theanswei^. 

Lead a di^ussion on avoiding decisions. 

"There are times whra ^h oi^ of us avoids making decisions. However, by 
failing to be active decision makers, we are letting cHher people and forces 
control our lives/* 

Have students explain the statmeni, **N(K deciding is making a decision/* Give a 
personal ^Lampfe. Ask stuctents to share perscmal examples ch* other examples of 
circumstam^es when someme avoickd making a decision* 

Take cme m two of the examples, and have students offer suggeaions (m bett^ 
decision making. List their sugg^k»is on the chaOcboanL Discuss how their 
suggestions are part of the decisicm-making process. 

Explain that all decisicms have certain limiting factors--one*s cai^ilities, 
one's biowl^lge of alterrmtives, one's environment, md one*s willingness to 
particiimte. Read the examples of limiting factors below, and after each example 
have students come up with additional examples. 

• One' s a^Hibilities. You want to be a member of the gymnastics team, but no 
matter how hard you try you simply aren*t as talented as the oth^ gymnasts. 

• One's knowledge of aliernaiives. You want to i^qwe yourself for an 
interesting md challenging career, but the only careers you know of sound dull 
and tedious. 

• One' s environment. You would k>ve to plant and tend an h^ garden, but you 
live in an apartment complex surrounded by a cement parking lot 

• One's willingness to participate. You could buy your mother a great gift, but 
you wotild have to get the money illegally. 

Distribute the Advantages and Dt^vantages'* hmidout Explain that scmietimes 
even knr - ^ng all of our choices and limiting f^ors i^'t enough when we're faced 
with a V ificult decisim. Point (Hit that a good choice may become clearer after we 
look at the advantages and (Usadvantages 0( each choice* 

Read die hanctout with studoits and have diem fill in the advantages and 
disadvantages imlividuaUy * 
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Follow Up Ei»»ureg&stu(tentstocUscussthcadvantagesaiiddi^ 

mddng their d^ision for the Advantages and Disadvantages'" activity. the 
following questions: 

1 , Which factors were the most important— the advantages or disadvantages? 

2. Do you think this is true for mc^t d^isions? Why or why not? 

Looking Ahead Tellstudentsthattomorrowtteywillrev^wthedecision-nuddngprocess. Encour- 

age them to review the seven steps tonight and be sure they know the defmitions of 
^decision^^ and **outcome'' for tomcHTOw's lesson* 
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Handout 



Steps In the Decision-Making Process 



Name 



Step J: Identify the problem. What decision ha$ to be made? 

Step 2 : Know what is important to you. What are your values? Think of 
all the choices you have. 

Step 3: Look at all the information you have aheady. Gather new 
information and evaluate your choices. 

Step 4: Consider the advantages and disadvantages that are involved 
with each of your choices. 

Step 5 : Decide to make a decision. 

Step 6: Make your decision. 

Step 7: Evaluate your decision. Was it the best decision? Why or why 
not? 




Things to think about: 

Which step in the process do you think is usually the hardest one for you? 
Why do you think it's so difficult? 



What are some of the things you could do to make that step easier? 
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Handout 

Advantages and Disadvantages 

Name 

Imagine that your school coiin»lor just told ym that you'll have an extra firee poiod next year and you can choose one 
of the following alternatives for that time: You may use it as a study time each day; you may work in the school cafeteria 
and earn scHne money; at yoa may take an extra class in an area that really intere^ yw^ such as mt, music, dance, or 
computers. Fill in the advantages and disadvantages of each choice. Tten write your decision below. 



Choices 


Advanti^es 


Disadvantages 


Study Time 






School Cafeteria 






Extra Class 







Your Decision: 
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Lesson 35 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 
Looking Ahead 



To nsview ttie <tecidon-niaking proc^ to revfew the deflnitkms of die terms 
**decidon'' and ''outcome** 

Gcnng Places Ilotetx)dks,'X^uz: Goals and Decisicm Making** and ''SiKcess Story: 
Susan B« Anthony** hanch^its 

Write the foUowing journal entry on the chalkl)oaiid: 

What isadeci^ you niu^nTake?Oittlim the stepsyou need tofoUow to 
that decisiOT. not^ handouts as needed. 

Allow students 10-1 5 minutes to write in their journals. Select volunteers to share 
their journal entries Disoiss. 

Discus with students the importance of deci^on making. Rmiind students 
that they have been talking ^ut tte decision-making piocess as well as the 
defmitions (^**dectsion**and "outccmie.** Tell ^u^ts that today they will review 
the decision-making proc^ by taking a quiz. 

Di^bute the **Quiz: Coals and Deci^on Making** handout 

Allow stuctents ample time to complete the quiz individually* Direct students 
to exclmnge papers and to use the "What Is Decision Making** and ^'Steps in the 
Decision*Mia^ng Pirocess** handouts to check pliers. Ilave students return the 
quizzes to the original owners and make conections as needed* 

Distribute the **SuccessSt(»y: Susan B.Anthony**handouL Have students read 
the story individually or with ai^rtner and discuss the questions at the bottom of the 
page* Discuss the quKtions as a class. 

Choose one or mcHe of the supplemental activities. 

Tell ^udents that in the next less(m they will beo^ne more aware of the many 
decisions they make in their lives. 
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Handout 



Quiz: Goals and Decision Maldng 



Name 



We have been studying the decisicHi-making process. There are 



steps in this process. 



2. 



Thefinalorlaft^pis 



your decision. 



It is important to look at both the 



aiHl 



that are involved with each 



of your choices. 

4. The first step of the d^ision-making process is to 

5, Write the definition of "goal.:: 



6. Write the definition of "outcome J 



Write for true or **F' for false: 

7. A decision is the same as an outcraie. 

8. Decisions are related to our values. 

9. Not making a decision is really making a decision. 

10. It is not nec^sary to identify the problem before making a decision. 
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Handout 



Success Story: Susan B. Anthony 
(1820-1906) 



Name 

"'Failure is impcwible.*' This qucrtaticHi is attributed to Susan B, 
AmlKmyt wto is famous for helping womm the right to vote. 
Anthony had t^shareitf di^^)ointmaits, but tte qwtationexf^ns 
whyhercmnpaignw^a»K:c^' shei^vo'^veupand she knew the 
vali^ ctf wcHking mth ottos to achieve simess. 

AnthcNiy att^id^ ter flrst wmien's rights convration in 1852, 
and ^ b^tame fiiemls with cMter leading feminists of the time, 
including Elia^)eth Blackwell, Margaret Fuller, and Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton. Togethw they developed Arategies for promoting their 
(^use. 

In 1868, after ite Civil W^, Anthony began her own new^p^ 
called Revolution, which immioted women^s rights. Two years later 
the paper went bankriq^ but that didnUb;.^ Anthony down. She 
ccmtinucd to lecture, and in 1872, she ca^ a vme in an election in 
Rochestei.NewYori^forwhtchshewasputontrial. Thejudgeflned 
her $100 for voting, but Anttmiy refused to pay. 

Anthony began a coUabc^ation with Eliz^th Cady Stanton in 
1880 on the histcxy (rf women's ^if&age, and she cmtinued to travel 
and lecture on womm*s rights until her death in 1906. Finally, 
fourteen yem after ter death, Susan B. Anthony's dream came true. 
Women won tt^ r^t to vote* 



Questions: 

1. Do you believe failure is impc^ible? 

2. Would one of your goals be easier to achieve if someone else helped work on it? 

3. What (tecisions did Susan B. Anthony have to make that aflecied whether or not she reached her goals? 

4. Wh^deci^onsdoyouhavetomakethatwillafTect whether or nm you reach your go 
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Supplemental Activities 



L Have students pair up and share a decision they have to make in the near future. 
Stress that the student who is listening should not give advice, but should be 
supportive and understanding. Have students switch roles. 

2. Have students break into their ^operative groups and write a short story that 
teaches the following point: It is better to make a bad decision than to avoid 
making a decision. Students may choose to use a written format, a cartoon 
format* or a poster format* 

3. Have students break into cooperative groups and brainstorm a list of the 
everyday decisions that they all make. Then have students brainstorm a list of 
the decisions that they think they will have to make when they enter high school 
How are the lists similar — how are they different? How are the decisions made 
in junior high (middle school) similar to those made in high school? How are 
they different? 

4. Have students brainstorm a list of the most important decisions they have made 
in their lives so far. Discuss with students the idea that as they grow in age as 
well as responsibility they will have to make more and more important 
decisions. Discuss why knowing how to make well-thought-out decisions is 
important. 
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Planning Guide 

This planning guide aleils you to equipment, materials, special preparations, and/ 
or personnel needed for this week's lesstms. in addition to the handouts or other 
class materials for the week. 

There are no special preparations required for this week's lessons. 
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Lesson 36 

Puiposo To become aware of the number of important ctecisions one (aces in a lifetime; to 

evaluate allermuives in decision making 

Materials "Advantages and Disadvantages'* hamtoui (from lessra 34) 

Introduce the Lesson Review the st^ of the decision-making process. List the seven steps chi the 

chalkboard. Remind students that this pioc^ will be helpful in making all the 
dectsicHis they face througtK)ut tteir li^. 

Tell Audents \hal today they will discuss some of the important decisions they 
have m^e alre^y and will m^e in the future. 

Present the Lesson Direct students to sit in a circle, facing each other. Ask volunteers to answer the 

following quesiicHis; 

1* What decisions have you made uxlay? 

2. What is one decision you have made that you later regretted? 

3. What is one decision you have male that has improved your life? 

4. What is one decision you have made thai got you into Ux>uHe? 

5. What is one decision you have made that got you out of trouble? 

6. What is one decision you have made that made your family proud of you? 

7. W hat elision would you make if you were with a group of new friends and they 
began taking out drug paraphernalia and were going to do drugs? 

8. What decision would you make if your boyfriend (girlfriend)* who had been 
pressuring you to have sex, invito you to his (her) house when you knew his 
(her) parents weren't going to be home? 

Discuss with students the reality that, obviously, at their age they do not make all 
of the decisions in their lives — some decisicms are made for them. 

Ask students who else makes decisions for them . Ask students if they ever feel 
confused about who should make the decisions in their li ves* Tell them that pan of 
growing up is iiKreasing responsibility for making decisions. Discuss what 
decisions they think they should be allowed to make at age eighteen that they are not 
allowed lo make now. 

Have sitKlents write a weekly goal in their notebooks. Remind them to make 
it specific and clear and to write objectives for an action plan. Use the fottowing 
format: 
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I , wiU 

(Nunc) (Gkial Staionoit) 

by • 

(IHto— A Wcdc fiimi Today) 



(SignBture) 

Follow Up InstnK:t amtents to iske out tl^ ^Advantages and IKsadvantages^ handout from 

t)^iK>tebo(d(S. Remmditoibatiniheini&vtcHistesm they outlined 
and disadvantages f(»'each of ttepossibfechokm to tf^fm Ptosntoutthai 
the important of the advanta^ and disMlvantag^ ctepends on d^ individual 
person. For example, a stu^it who reaUy likes music would jKobably value the 
chance to sing in the school chonis w play in a tend over tte oiq^^ 
mcmey working in ite school cafetoia, Anmber studrat who also likes music but 
needs money to buy clothes might have a harder time cteeniiining which alt^nnati ve 
toch.^ )se. Emphasize the ideathatwheii faced withadwision-makingsituationUk 
this one, it'sessential to consider the i nportance of each advantage and disadvan- 
iage« Have students discuss why tlmy macte the choice they did for the free period. 

Looking Ahead Tell studrats that tomcmiow they are going to learn tow to predict the outccmies of 

their decisions* They will also get a chance to do some roie playing. 
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Lesson 37 

Purpose 

Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



To assKS iHDbabie ratcomes of decisicm making, to pr^ce the cteci$ion*niaking 
];m)cess in lole-play situtticms 

"Probabte Outcomes** and Decision-Making Situations** handouts 

Have stittlentsi^iewtfieirshon-tenn goal this Ask ifan)rone needs help 
or infcmnation regarding their goal andA»r wtion plan* 

Tell studratt diat toctay they will kxdc at ^ probaUc outcomes of scmie 
decisims. 



Present the Les!K>n Distribute the Trol^Ie Ouiccnnes** bancfouL 

Read the example with studrats, and have them complete the handout with one 
of their own decisions. 

Ask students if it was easy wdifficult tt) i^edict the {nobable CHitcomes aft^ 
putting down the advantages and disadvantages of each of their choices. Remind 
students that even though they m getting betto* at predicting iMxri>able outcomes, 
th^ still may be times when they make a gaoddxiskm but the outcome ifoi' t what 
they expecL 

Distribute the ^'Decision-Making Siti^cms** hamlouL 
Read the first scenario wUh ^udeius« Usmg die first stuaiion, model role 
playing with a stiidenL Fc^ example, use ^tuaticms like the ok bdow, 

Angela: Vm sick of the way my oktest hrottier always picks cm me. 

Bruce: I know how ycni fed. My mom and dad are always yelling at me, too. 
Tve been thinking about living home. Some friends of mine say there aie a 
lot ofexcitingdiings to do in Lc^ Angeles* We could take a bus there. Sowhat 
do you say? Do you want to go? 

Angela: I don*t kmw. If we went, it prcri^^ly w(Hild be fun until we ran CHit 
of money. If we stay, we have to put up widi <nir families. I gi^ Td ladier 
stay here and deal with my bnnher than face tl^ unknown in Lm Angeles. 

Divide ^udents into three grouj^. Assign each group one of the remaining 
decision^making situations on the handout. Allow groups tin^ to work out a role- 
played version of d^ i»tuation. Ha^^ voluntem from e&ch group imsent the 
situation to the entire class. Iiistriia volunteer to be stire to identify the deciskm 
needing to be n»de, die values that rdaie to tfieir situation, rniA die possible 
alternative. (If time permits, have sti»lents explain cMher options tte group 
coosictered) 

Follow Up Ask^ttdentsif itistordertoinakedectsi(^wben^m)e(»ieexpe^ 

away. A^ diero f(a^ ^iggestions cm bow to make these kinds of sini^^ 
For example, statcm^its such as the oiw beh>w might be considotd: 

nrhat sounds like a good itkia^ but I ^*t give you an answer right away. 
I need lo spend some time thinking abmu all of my choica.** 
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Have students re^xHid either orally or in writing to the following qnesticm; 

IV s Thursday night and you have a test tomorrow* You ean either ^y heme 
and study £7r go to a movie with your best friend. What are the likeJy otitccHntK 
of your two choices? 

Looking Ahead Comii^nd^dratsoniheirefronstoleamtheinfofmationabwtded 

Tell them that in the fmal lessons on decision making,tl^y are going to look at some 
really difrK:ult decisions that involve moral {Hoblems. 
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Handout 



Probable Outcomes 



Name 



Once you have listed ail of your decision choices, outlined the advantages and disadvantages of each choice, and looked 
at all of the information available to you, you are in a good position to know the probable outcome of most decisions you 
make. Shawn, however, did not follow this prcKess. Lci*s l(X)k at Shawn's story. 



Shawn was a new student at school and didn't have many friends yet. So when some of the kids asked him to join 
them playing video games after school, Shawn Jumped at the chance. The only problem was that Shawn didn ' t really 
know how to play video games. Shawn considered asking someone to explain the games, but decided to fake it. 

Shawn's alternatives were 

1. Admit not knowing how to play, and turn down their invitation, 

2. Fake it through the game. 

3. Admit not knowing how to play, but ask to watch and learn from them. 

Shawn decided to go ahead and fake it through the games. After making numerous mistakes, Shawn became 
embarrassed by the other kids' teasing. They said they wouldn't invite Shawn to play again. 

Let's look at the probable outcomes of each of Shawn's choices. 

Alternative Frobable Outcome 

1. Turn down invitation. 1. Feel lonely. Pass up 

chance to learn to 
play video games. 

2. Fake it. 2. Get to know kids, 

Risk looking like a fooh 

3. Ask to watch 3. Get to know kids. Learn 
and learn. how to play the game. 

Now it's time to practice making a real-life decision for yourself. State the problem to be solved. Fill in your choices. 
Outline the advantages and disadvantages of each choice. List the probable outcomes. Then make your decision. 

Problem to be solved ~ 
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Choices 


Advant^es 


Disadvantages 


Probable Outcome 


1. 








2. 








3. 








4. 









My decision is 



I made this decision because 



in? 
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DecisloivMakIng Situations 



Name 

1. Angda's older totther keeps piddDg on her. When she tells her fneiul Bnice about the problem, he says he 
similar imMems with his parents* He sugg^ that they run away. What ^Kmld Angela do? 

1 Lena and Cindy are riding bicycles when Lena's cousin Marta drives up and asks them if they want to get in the car 
ami join her for a beer. What should Lena and Cindy do? 

3. Tam promised she would pay back her mother the S4 she owed her by Saturday. On Friday ni^t. Tarn used the 
money she had saved to play videos with her friends. What should Tam tell her mother when she asks Tam for the 
money? 

4. While taking a test, Nina noticed that her friend Rhondelie was trying to copy her paper. Nina was pretty sure that 
the teacher saw it happening. She was afraid that the teacher would think that she was helping Rhondelie cheat What 
should Nina do? 
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Lesson 38 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To practice dccision-making ^ills; to tecome aware of the moral values that are 
inherent in making decisions 

""Case Studies" handout 

Review briefly the concept of probable outromes. 

Tell students that today they will practice making decisions. Remind students 
that values play an important role in decision making. 

Discuss the concept of moral values, referring to the values information in weeks 
3 and 4. 

''Today we are going to look at decisions that involve our morals. Can anyone 
explain what I mean by 'morals?' (Select students to respond, and then 
summarize the dcfmition.) Morals are the set of values that we personally 
believe in and use to make decisions in our lives. Each of us has our own set 
of moral values, but we 're not bom with them. Throughout our lives we form 
our values from our experiences and from the influences of cHher i^ople. Who 
do we learn our values from? What are some exf^ricnces that might teach us 
about values? 

"The decisions we make express our 0<oral values to others.** 

Distribute the ''Case Studies" handout. Define the term "dilemma** (a situation that 
requires one to ch(K)se t>etween two equally balanced alternatives). Ask students 
what they think a ^moral dilemma*" is (a dilemma that deals with a values i^ue). 
Continue the discussion until students demonstrate an understanding of the concept 
of a moral dilemma. Divide students into cooperative groups. Instruct them to read 
(aloud or silently) the case studies on the handout and to answer the questions. 
Explain that because each person in the group has his or her own set of moral values, 
the group may not agree on a single answer to each question. Remind students of 
the ground rules for values exercises (refer to lesson 11, the "Ground Rules for 
Values Exercises" handout). List rules on chalkboard, if necessary. 

Have students reunite. Go through tb;: case studies, selecting a representative 
from each group to share the group*s answers to the questions. 

Ask students the following questions: 

1. Didthe moralissuesinthccasestudiesmake thedecision-makingprocessmore 
difficult? Why? 

2* What are other moral dilemmas people your age face today? What moral 
dilemmas do young women face today? young men? 

3. Do you think about problems differently now than you did a week or two ago? 
in what way? 

Tell students that tomorrow they will consider more complex dilemmas that require 
thoughtful decision making. 
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Handout 



Case Studies 



Name . 

Carlotta's father owns a small market near her schwl. It is a favorite stop for the students on their way home in the 
afternoon. Carlotta helps her father in the ^ore after school and on weekends. Her main job is cleaning up and stocking 
the shelves, but she also takes care of the cash register when ter father is gone. 

C^e afternoon, when her father was gone, a large group c^studcnts came in. Carlotta recognized most of their faces, 
but didn't know their names. She saw that some of the students were stuffing candy bars into their backpacks. When 
she confronted them and told Ihcm they either had to pay for the candy or put it back, one of the bigger boys told her to 
"mind your own business, or you'll get hurt." Then, everyone in the group started laughing and left the store. 

1. What should Carlotta do? 

2. What would you do if you were Carlotta? 

3. Why did you choose your decision? 

4. What is the probable outcome of your decision? 

Joe and Larry had been friends for a long time. They bail a lot of things in common. Including music, and they often spent 
Saturday afternoons at the music store in their ncigl^horhood. One day after they left the store, Joe told Larry he stole 
two cassette tapes, one for each of them. 

L What should Larry do? 

2. What should he say to Joe? 

3. Why did you choose your decision? 

4. What values arc involved in this incident? 

Roberto and Rocio had been friends for a long time .\obcrto felt sorry for Rocio because her parents were dead and she 
wa. being raised by her uncle, who wasn't very nice to her. One day Rocio came to school with a big bruise on her face. 
When Roberto asked her what happened, Rocio started tocry . She finally said she would tell him, but only if he promised 
he wouldn't tell anyone. Roberto made the promise, and Rocio told him that her uncle had Ixen drinking the night before 
and started beating her. She told him there were also bruises on her back and arms. 

1. What should Roberto do? 

2. What does it mean to make a promise like Roberto did? 

3. Why did you choose your decision? 

4. What values are involved in your decision? 
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Sarah knew that her older sister was using a tot of drugs. She loved her sister and didn't want to tell their parents. One 
day Sarah's friend Mark came over to work on a history project with her. When Sarah left the room to get some more 
paper, she heaid her sister go in and ask Mark if he wanted to buy some cocaine. 

1. What should Sarah do? 

2. What should she say to her si^er? 



3. Why did you choose your decision? 

4. What values are involved in this incident? 
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Lesson 39 

PurpoM 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



To practice decision making; to become aware of the moral values that are inherent 
io making decisions 

"Moral Dilemmas" handout 

Remind students that a person's values are important to that person and are never 
to be laughed at or critici^d by another per«)n. 

Tell fiudents that today they will have the opportunity to practia their decision- 
making skills in a variety of situations. 

Distribute and discuss the "Moral Dilemmas" handout. 

Select a ^dent to read aloud the fir^ dilemma on the handout. Determine by 
a show of handsor in some other way how the class feels about whether Vang should 
tell his parents or not. Put results on the chalkboard. If the class is divided with no 
less than one-third of the students on each side of the issue, proceed with the 
discussion, skipping the alternative dilemmas. 

If the class agrees that Vang should tell his parents, use one of the following 
alternative dilemmas to provoke disagreement: 

• Vang knows that Ms. Niceperson never calls to tell parents about referrals 
without first telling the student. 

• Vang has been in trouble before, and his father said he would be on restriction 
for one month if he got into any more trouble. 

If the class agrees that W&ngshould not tell his parents, one of the following 
alternative dilemmas to provoke disagreement: 

• Quite a few other students saw the incident, and Vang's parents might find out 
from one of them. 

• Miss Smith said she will think about whether or not she will call Vang's parents. 

When the class is divided over one of the alternative dilemmas, proceed with 
the following discussion: 

• What is the most important reason for Vang to tell his parents? 

• What is the most important reason for Vang not to tell his parents? 

• From the point of view of Vang's father or mother, what should he do? 

• Should children always be honest with their parents? Why? 

• Which is more important, being honest or avoiding ix)»ible punisbroent? 

• Is a person responsible for something he caused even if he didn't mean for it 
to happen? 
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Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



• What is most important, what a perscm means or what she or he ctoes? 

• Are there situations in which a student is justified in breaking the rules? 

Select a student to read "Rafael's Dilemma" from the handout. Determine by 
a show of hands or in some other way how the class feels about whether or not Rafael 
should go to the beer party. If the class is divided with no Iras than one-third of the 
students on each side of the issue, proceed with the discussion, skipping the 
alternative dilemmas. 

If the class agrees that Rafael should take beer to the party, use one of the 
following alternative dilemmas to provoke disagreement: 

• Rafael's older brother has taken beer before and has been discovered by his 
father. Rafael knows that if his father discovers the loss of the beer, his brother 
will be blamed. 

• Rafael has heard that at these parties some kids drink too much and then drive. 

If the class agrees that Rafael should not take the beer and go to the party, use 
one of the following alternative dilemmas to provoke disagreement: 

• Rafael and his father have never gotten along well and weren't speaking at the 
time. 

• Rafael's brother will pn^ably buy the Ixer for him. 

• Rafael's father has forbidden him to drink beer, but has not forbidden him to 
airem^ beer parties. 

When the class is divided over one of these alternative dilemmas, proceed with 
the following discussion: 

• What is the best reason for Rafael to go to the party? 

• What is the best reason for Rafael not to go to the party? 

• Does Rafael have an obligation to his father? to himself? to the other student? 

• Is there ever a lime when a person can take something from another member 
of the family without consent? 

Instruct students to write the seven stepsof decision making without looking at their 
notes or handouts. Have students check their own work and make corrections as 
needed. 

Tell students that tomorrow they will take a quiz on decision making. Encourage 
students to review the seven steps of decision making and to know the definitions 
of the terms "decision" and "outcome." 

Remind students to continue working on their short-term goal. 
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Hamtout 



Moral Dilemmas 



Name 

The Temper Xratruin 

One day, after completely ''blowing'' a math test, Vang was very mad at himself. As he was going to his locker, he kicked 
his notebook down the hall in angen The notebook hit Ms. Smith, a teacher, who had her arms full of work for her classes* 
She fell, scattering i^f^rs all over the wei hall floor and mining most of the work she had prepared. Ms. Smith, who is 
not one of Vang's teachers, was very upset and immediately wrote a referral notice and took Vang to his counselor, Ms. 
Niceperson* 

Ms. Niceperson talked to Vang about tte referral, and they came to an under^ding about the incident. Vang 
admined that kicking his notebook was the wrong thing to do* They also agreed that Vang should volunteer to help Ms. 
Smith do some of her work, such as grading papers, to m&ke up for the work that was ruined. 

Ms. Niceperson asked Vang if he was going to tell his parent^ about the incident since parents are not always notified 
about referrals. Ms. Niceperson told Vang that it is his decision as to whether or not to fell his parents. 

Should Vang tell his parents about the incident? 



Rafael's Dilemma 

Rafael is a new eighth-grade student at Brownvtlle Junior High. He is worried about makingfriends. On Friday afternoon 
he was invited by the presidei t of his class to a beer party that night. Julie, the vice-president, said that all Uie ''cool kids" 
would be there and were anxious to get to know him better. Julie also told Rafael that as the new student in school, he 
had to supply some of the beer in order to come to the party. Rafael thinks he can get the t^er from his father's supply 
without his father missing it. 

Rafael and his father get along well and do lots of things together. His father told him that he had heard that the kids 
in this area had been having beer parties. RafaePs father has forbidden him to go to beer parties. Rafael personally sees 
nothing wrong with beer parties even though he knows they are against the law. 

Should Rafael take the beer and go to the party? 
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Lesson 40 

Materials 

introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 
Follow Up 
Loolcing Ahead 



To review decision malting 

Going Places nv books and ilie "Quiz: Decision Making" handout 

Write today •sjoumaltopic OP liic ;'(alkboard. 

What do you think is the biggeit decision your parents make for your life? 
Would you want responsibility now for making that decision? Why or why 
not? 

Remind students that today they will take a quiz. Have students break into 
cooperative groups and spend 5-10 minutes reviewing for the quiz. 

Distribute the "Quiz: Decision Making" handout and have students complete it 
individually. 

Have students exchange quiz papers and correct as a class. 
Discuss student responses to today's journal topic. 

Tell students that next week they will review the first nine weeks of the Going Places 
class. Remind them to have all their materials in order and in class to begin the 
review on Monday. 
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HBfHknit 

Quiz: Decision Making 



Name 



\aU the seven steps in the decision-making proc^. List ihem in order. 

\. ^ 

2. 

3 ^ 

4. ^ 

5, __ 

6 

7- 



What is a decision? 
A decision is 



What is an outcome? 
An outcome is 



What is a moral value? 
A moral value is 



What is a dilemma? 
A dilemma is 
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Supptemental Activity 



Truck Driver 



Purpose 
Materials 

Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



To participaic in a simulaiion that focuses on self-interest and requires decision 
making and conflict management/resolution 

"Scenario" and "Ro'cs" handouts 

Begin by a^ing the following questions: 

1. ^KHiat is a oinflict? 

2. How can conflicts be managed and/or resolved? What are the alternatives? 

3. What is a value? How can values be dctennined and analyzed? 

Write all responses on the chalkboard or on a transparency. 

Divide students into groups of seven: six players and an observer. Theobserver 

will need paper and i^cil 

Tell each group to select a suj^rvisor. Direct the observer to re«>rd how her/ 
his group chose their supervi^r. 

Distribute the "S^nario** handout. 

Give the supervisors the scenario and have them read the situation to the other 
participants, or give the scenario to all participants so they can refer to U during the 

activity. ^ j u 

Pass out the roles to each of the other five players or "dnvere and to the 
supervisors. Give the obseivers their guidelines. TeU the supervisors the following: 

"It is your responsibility to detenninc who should get the new truck. Discuss 
each crew member's claim to the truck and incorporate their conunents and 
recommendations in helping you arrive at a decision. Use your decision- 
making skills and consider the values involved in your d^ision. Be prepared 
to tell the rest of the class why you gave the tnick to the persoa you did, and how 
you arrived at that decision-" 

Answer questions for clarification, and then allow students ample lime to make their 
decisions. 

Direct each supervisor to share her/his decision and the rcason(s) for making the 
decision. Ask the observer to share her/his observations of the group and its use of 
coc^rative decision making. 

Ask students what they learned from this exercise that can be applied to their 
own Uves. Point out that several truck drivers, as well as the supervisor, have names 
that could belong to either a man or a woman. Ask students which sex they thought 
each driver was and why they made that assumption during the exercise. 
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Handout 
Scenario 

Here are some facts about the tnicks and the crew that works with and for Chris Marshall. 
George: 17 years with the company, has a two-ycar-old truck, which is in excellent shape 
Leslie: 1 1 years with the company, has a five-year-old, newly painted truck 
Kelly: ten years with the company, has a four-year-old truck 

Marlene: five years with the company, has a u.ree-year-old truck in need of some repair 
Lee: three years with the company, has a five-year-old truck that is in pretty poor shape 
The crew members do most of iheir driving in the city, but Marlcne and Kelly cover jobs in the suburbs as weU. 
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Handout 



Roles 
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Note: Make as many copies as you have groups. Cut along dotted lines, and give each member of the group a strip with 
a role. 



Chris Marshall, supervisor: As the supervisor, you have the responsibility of deciding who will get the new truck. Each 
crew member feels he/she is entiUed to the truck. Your decision won't be an easy one. As a matter of fact, whatever 
you decide, most of the crew will piobably consider it unfair. 

In order to handle this problem, you have decided to put the decision to the entire crew. You wiU teU them about 
the new truck and ask them to help you decide what would be the fairest way to assign the tnick. You, however, must 
make the fmal decision. 



George: You feel you deserve the truck bejause you have been with the company longer than any of the other workers. 
Your truck is in excellent shape, but you want the new one. You believe seniority is the only way to determine who gets 
the truck. 



Leslie: You feel you deserve the new truck and that it certainly is your turn. Your present truck is old, and since the more 
senior member of the crew has a fairly new truck, you feel you should get the next one. You have taken excellent care 
of your present truck and have kept it looking like new. A person deserves to be rewarded if she/he treats a company 
truck like her/his own. 



Kelly: You have to do more driving than most of the other members of the crew because you work in the suburtJS. You 
have a fairly old truck, and you feel you should have the new one because you do so much driving. Besides, the supervisor 
is your cousin. 



Marlene: The heater in your present truck is inadequate. Since Lee backed into the door of your truck it has never bee i 
repaired to fit right. The door lets in too much cold air, and you attribute your frequent colds to this. You want to have 
a warm truck since you have a good deal of driving to do. As long as it has good tires, brakes and is comfortable, you 
don't care about its make. 



Lee: You have the poorest truck in the crew. It is five years old, and before you got it, it had been in a bad accident. It 
has never tun well, and you've put up with it for three years. It's about time you had a good truck to drive, and it seems 
only fair thai the next one should be yours. You have a good accident record. The only accident you have had was the 
time you hit the door of Marlene's truck when she opened it as you backed out of the garage. 
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(%seiven Your task is to observe the activities of the members of your group. On a separate sheet of paper, keep notes 
about what the group does. Some questions you might consider are the foUowing: 

1. How did the individuals react to one another in the decision-mak«ng process? 

2. What steps did the group take to decide who would get the truck? 

3. When possible decisions were suggested, was there any agreement or consensus? 

4. What were the conflicts in the group? How were these conflicts managed or resolved? 

5. Did the issue of sex roles and stereotypes enter the discussion? How? 

6. Would the outcome have been different if all the drivers had been men? How? 

7. What insights (information) did you gain about individual values in the group? 

8. Did Chris Marshall demonstrate leadership ability? Explain. 

9. Were any unusual or important decisions made by any individual in the group? 

10. What learning seemed to take place by individuals or by the group? 
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Planning Guide 

This planning guide alerts you to equipment, materials, special preparations, and/ 
or personnel needed for this week's lessons, m addition to the handouts or other 
class materials for the week. 

The curriculum for this week is meant to be flexible, to enable you lo catch up, 
review, or expand on pa^ lessons, as needed. Tht lessons included hc.s ^nn be used 
intheirentirelyorasguide'w With the exception ofthc "Envision Your Life" activity 
(lesson 43), Uw material on visualization incorporated into this week's curriculum 
was also included in the Supplemental Activities for week 6. If you introduced 
students to visualization in week 6, you may want lo expand on and practice the 
techniques this week. 

Because it marks the end of the first grading period, this week would bt a good 
lime for a dass party (scheduled as lesson 45). It may also be a good time toschedule 
speakers. If you plan lo grade the students' Going Places notebooks, you may want 
to provide students with time this week to organize their notebooks for submission. 
It is important that you give feedback lo all the students on their notebooks, either 
orally or in writing. 

Lesson 41: Butcher paper and marking pens 

Lesson 42: "Seeing Yourscir videotape and a playback unit 

Lesson 45: Prepare for a class party (if you choose this option) 
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Lesson 41 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 
Looking Ahead 



To review and reinforce the concepts learned in the past nine weeks; to evaluate class 
progress and the cmriculum 

Going Places notebooks, The First Eight Weeks** handout, butcher paper, and 
markers 

Congratulate stuo«ints on the progress they have made in the first eight weeks. 
Emphasize sctiviti s and interactions that have b^n particularly successful 
Tell students tha\ this week they will be reviewing and rethinking some of the 
coni^pts learned in the first half of the semester. 

Review and evaluate the material rovered to this point. 

Distribute The First Eight Weela'' handout, and have students get into their 
cooi^rative groups. Remind ^dents that this is the last week for these cooperative 
groups; they will be divide uto new grou{^ for the second nine weeks. 

Have students use the handout and 'heir notebooks to review previous lessons 
and activities and determine which v ere the most valuable to them as a group* 
Emphasize the importance to you the teacher, as well as to the Going Places 
program, to know which things came across dearly and which things didn't. 
Instruct grou{» to list the lessons/activities they select on butcher paper, provide 
explanations, and prepare to report their decisions to the class. 

Go over the handout before grou|:^ begin to work to refresh the students' 
memories of the puqx^ and content of the various a^vities and lessons. As you 
review the handout, have students fill in any supplemental activities that were 
incorporated into the curriculunL 

Have groups report on their findings. If students fail to see the links between 
some of the lessons, this would be a good Ume to readdress the focus and purpose 
of the class. 

Tell students that the second half of the semester will build on what students have 
already learned. 

If you will be using the visualization lessons (see the planning guide for this lesson), 
tell students that they will be teaming a different technique to enhance their success 
tomorrow. Otherwise, introduce the lesson planned for tomorrow. 
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Handout 



The First Eight Weelcs 



Name 



Congratulations! You have almost completed the half of the Going Places cl^ and are now ready to dive into more. 
But before you do» take a minute to look bade md review what ycHi have aheady aooompUshed. 

In your cooperative groups^ go over the activities of the first ei^t weeks. Disqik which were helpful, valuable, 
and fim. Talk about the ones that did not seem to go well. Rank the activities according to their usefulness, with reasms 
for your dioices. Be prepared to share this list with the rest of the class at the end of the period. 



Weekly Activities: Journal writing 
Success stories 
Quizzes 



Week 1 : Introduction io Self-Esteem 



Student introductions 
^'Onc of a Kind** film or 
"My Feelings Star"* activity 
Group work: Interviews 



""Pooling Faults and Flaws" 
**Human Bingo'' 
"How Am I Unique?" 
Other activities 
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Week 2: Introduction to Success 



""Broken Squares" 

**Bcing Yourself' video or 

"Ni^A Decision by Consensus*" activity 

"Replace the Negative** 

"EmphasiK the Positive** 

Photographs of Going Places students 



"Positive Bombardment** 
"How Do I Rate?** 
"Howl See Myself/ 

How Others See Me** 
Other activities 



Weeks 3 and 4: Values Clarification 

**Ground Rules for Values Exercises" 
"Ranking Our Values" 
'^Survival Game" 
Values auction 



Group work: Values Projects" 
Values Continuum" 
Other activities 



Week 5: Introduction to Communicaiion 

Group work; ''Nonverbal Communication Messages' 
^'Send a Diagram" 
**How Am I?** 

"The Bank Robbery Mystery" 
Other activities 
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Week 6: Imrotiuction to Goal Setting 



"My Goals" 

Group work: prioritizing goals 
"Goal Statements" 



Group wrk: Developing an 

Action Plan 
Other activities 



Week 7: Introduction to Decision Making: 



"My Own Action Plan" 

Making cards to congratulate yourself 

"Everyday Decisions" 

"Steps in the Decision-Making Process" 

"Advantages and Disadvantages" 

Other activities 



Week 8: Decision Making 



"Probable Outcomes" 
"Decision-Making Situations" 
"Case Studies" 
"Moral Dilemmas" 
Other activities 
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Lesson 42 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Looking Ahead 



To understand the concept of vi^alization 

"^Seeing YourselT videotape and playtrack unit; Visualization Guidelines'' hand* 
out from week 6; and *^uccess Story; Arnold Schwaizenegger** handout 

Hiank students tot the helpful opinions they gave you about the Going Places 
curriculum yesterday* Encourage them to continually evaluate the program and to 
feel free to share their positive feedback or constructive criticism with you. 
Introduce today's lesson. 

"Have youever^opped to wonderwhat makes some people sucn&sful? Talent 
helps, of course, but there are many talented people who achieve less suc^tss 
than people with le^ ulent. An equally imponant aspect of success isknowing 
whatyouwani. Yourgoalsareyourdestinationsinlife. Ifyou know where you 
are going, you art much more likely to get there. 

"^We have talked about two types of goals: long term and short term* Long- 
term goals represent what you want to achieve next year, or at any point in your 
lifetime. Shon-term goals represent what you want to achieve next month, next 
week, or tomorrow. Each of you developed both short^^term and Iong*terro 
goals, and you prKticed developing personal roadmaps, oration plans, to help 
you re^b these destinations. 

Another technique for succ»s that works hand*in-hand with goal setting 
is visualization." 

Show the video ""Seeing Yourself.'' Tell students that the narrator, Mark Scharen- 
broich, will be discussing visualization techniques in the fllm, and that they will be 
practicing these techniques later. Discuss the film and the nature and limitations of 
visualization. Note: If you do not show the video, continue the lesson as follows. 
Take students through the supplemental activity (Visualization Exercises) begin* 
ningon page 155. 

Instead of having students visualize a past success, distribute the "Success 
Story : Arnold Schwarzenegger" handout that follows this lesson. Read it aloud and 
discuss. 

Tell students that tomorrow they will use visualization to begin to explore the future. 
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Handout 



Success Story: Arnold Schwarzenegger 



Name 

One technique that some people use to help them achieve success is visualization* It's a tool that Arnold Schwarzenegger 
used to transform his life from that of a small, poor toy living in Austria to that of a sucussfut body -builder, businessman, 
and movie star living in the United States. 

Schwarzenegger says that his parents never complimented him or paid any attention to him; they didn't encourage 
him to pursue sucoess, but he knew he wanted to achieve it. 

Describing his teen years, he ^td, ""I would do anything to get to the top. I would train twelve hours a day and eat 
400 pounds of food a day* It didn*t matter. When I was fifteen, I had a clear vision of myself being on stage winning 
the Mr. Universe contest. { was driven by that thought. Every repetition I did, every set of exercises, every hour I spent 
on body building was always just one step closer to getting there." 

Schwarzenegger won his first Mr. Universe title when he was twenty years old* After that he won it four more times, 
and he was Mr. Otympia seven times. Today he is busy pursuing an acting career* He continues to visualize his goals 
for success. 

Questions: 

1 . Do you know other successful people who use visualization to achieve their goals? 



2. Do you regularly visualize achievement of your goals? 



3. Do you do the work that is necessary to achieve success? 
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Lesson 43 



Purpose 
Materials 

introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To visualize the future 

Going Places notebooks, and the ''Envision Your Life'* handout from p. 162 

Briefly review the visualization guidelines from yesterday's lesson. 

Distribute the ""Envision Your Life*" handout. Co over the handout with students, 
enomraging than to take a few minutes to visualin themselves at the different ages 
listed t^fore beginning to write. 

Instruct smdents to create their own life charts. If they have difficulty thinking 
about their future, have them first fill in a similar chart for a famous person, or a 
person dose to them. Then have them complete their own. 

Conduct the visualization exercise ""Fantasia Come Alive*' from week 6, page 

160, 

Give students the opportunity to make any changes they want to make to the 
"^Envision Your Life** handout. 

Ask the class for their questions, problems^ or successes with the visualization 
process. Conduct a class discussion and encourage students to share their experi- 
ences. 

Tell students that tomorrow they will use this new tool of visualization to rethink 
their goals for the rest of the semester* 
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Lesson 44 



Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To set goals for the second qumer 

Going Places notebooks, and the New hiMT handout 

Tell students that although it is fitn and important to use visualization techniques to 
plan for the future, visualization is also an imponani tool for them right now in 
school. Point out C ^ ; *he middle of the semester is ^n opportune time to rethink their 
goals in terms of glides, school activities, and their {wrsonal development. Tell 
students ^hat today they will set some goals for the next nine weeks. 

Guide students through the goal-setting process. Tell students that visualization by 
itself caimot bnng them what they want. It must be coupled with goal setting and 
action planning. Ask if any of them are unhaj^y with the grades they are getting 
this quaner or think they deserve tetter. Discuss how they could achieve what they 
want. 

Distribute the ""A New Stan"" handout. Reiterate the point that the start of a new 
grading period is a good time to ^t new goals. 

Go over the handout with ^dents, clarifying as nec^sary . Encourage students 
to fake a few minutes before they begin writing to carefully think about what they 
want to work toward in three areas— end-of-semester goal, Going Pia^ class goal, 
and personal goal — and three actions they can take to achieve their goals. Remind 
them to te realistic and specific about their goals. Allow students ample time to set 
their three goals, and ass^ where needed. 

Lead students through a visualization exercise, having them visualize each step 
of their goal and then ftnally reaching the goal. If time permits, have students 
visualize the stef^ and attainment of all three goals. 

Ask students how they feel now about the next quarter. Discuss their feelings. 

Remind students that visualization is effective if done regularly and followed 
by action. Ask them to identify some ways to remember to visualize their goals and 
to foliow through on their action plans. 

If you are planning a class party, make fmal arrangements with students now. Ifnot^ 
youmay wish to bring ir r speaker tomorrow. Todosethequarteronapositivenote, 
be sure to select an ins, .ig speaker with an upbeat and encouraging message. 
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Hmdout 

A New Start 

Name 

Eachnewgradtogpericxl^fepres^a^^ Takeadvanu^ofthisnewstanbyieviewmgliow 
daring the fimgradiivperiodwdttense^^ Write (town thiteMSkiiis is tf^duiee areas listed 

betow ilmt ycMi can take to tidp yiMi sim^Md ycmr goal, thro vis 
gc»L You wiU smprise ycwself . 

End-of-semester goaL 

Action 1 



Action 2 



Action 3 



Going Places ".lass gc^ 
Action 1 



Action 2 



Action 3 



Personal goal; 
Action 1 



Actisml 



Action 3 
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Lesson 45 

Pur|K)S0 To ceteteate dm compteikHi of the first nine v^ks; to leinfOTce class progress 

AtaterlalS Going nacesmtt^Kxdcs 

Introduce the Lesson Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard. 

Tilings I like best about Aiscl^w far. . . 
Things I would like to change are , . . 

Tell students that today is a day to re^» talk, and cel^rate. 

Present the Leswn Allow studmts to i^epw fm their class party (if ycm have selected this optiw for 

today*sclassp^iod)« Ifyousdected the inspiiatiGtialqieak^, allow 20 niinutes for 
the loesentaticm and 20 minute for the activity below. 

lairing tl^i»rtytOTafka^ die speaker, direct students to si^ Takea 
few minutes to emfrfiaaze the pK>gre55 you have ol^rved in the past nine weeks. 
Be specific ^ enthusiastic* EnccHirage students to ^lare what they have observed 
as well. Simtents may have observed any number of the following: 

« There is mc»« sh^g in class. 

• The cooperative gpmps are woriung more efTiciently , and the class is working 
well toj^er as a whole. 

• Everyoi^ has omtributed something important in the |^t nine week:.. 

• Stuctents have <te veloped communk:ation and dwision-making skills and have 
learned new things about the import^ce of values. 

» Stu(tents have set goals and have accomplished, or are in the process of 
accomplishing, these goals. 

Ask Audits what their goals are for the next nine weeks, and share your goals for 
the class. 

Follow Up Announce the make-up of the new cooperative groups for the next nine weeks. 

Looking Ahead Tell students that the class will begin the second half of the semester by learning a 

technique that will help them take chaise of their lives. 
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Supplemental Activities 



1 . In addition to, or in place of« visualizing a room, have students visualize a place 
where they feel relaxed and secure. Tell them that if they don't have such a 
place, they can create an ideal place in their minds. 

2. Have students visualize a past success: winning an award, making a friend, 
receiving a present — any time when they felt happy and confident and good 
about themselves. Have them recreate that moment in their minds, in full detail, 
experiencing all the positive emotions. 
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Planning Guide 

This planning guide alerts you to equipment, maierials, special preparations, and/ 
or personnel needed for this week*s lessons, in addition to the handouts or other 
class materials for the week. 

Lesson 47: Butcher pai^r and markers 



Lesson 48: Unlined paper 
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Lesson 46 

Purf>088 Tb understand the c(»icepls of passive, aggresrive, and amative behaviOT 

Materials ^BehdviorCc»icqxChart*'and''Scripu Pas^ve, Aggressive, and Amative Bchav^ 

iot'' handouts 

liitrodu(» tha Lesson Remind midems tfiat this week is tte boning of tl^ next gr^ng period. Have 

ittudents review the new goals they m laA wedc, 

Tdl sudents that le^cms for this wedc will focus on assmiveness, m on how 
to take cratrol of their lives. Arrive at a t^k definition for the t^^a2;sative*'* 
Review Imefly what studrats have learned about contndling their lives« 

Present the Lesson Note: Ote^ve behaviwof students as they ent^into and work in the classroom this 

week. ReinfiKve posttive/a^ertive behavkR-. Discuss passive, aggn^sive, and 
assertive bdliavk)r by descrilnng a situttion whm you were r^ly angry at »meone» 
Explain how you reacted to tfie situation, well as how the oth^ people involved 
reacted. Write die following words on tt^ chalkboard, and ask amtents to guess 
which type of behavior you used in the incident you described above: 

Behavwr 

Piassive Aggressive Assertive 

Tell suidents that as the week goes on ttey will learn to difleraitiate between 
the three typ^ of behaviw and to fell when a particular behavior is being used and 
why. 

Explain that ttere may be times when i^gr^ve ami passive behavior is 
api»x^Hiate« For example, aggressive behavicnr may be {q)iTOi»iate if someone is 
threatening your life is not re^xmding to your assmive behavior. Passive 
behavior may be ai^m>|mate when somem^ isangiy md trying to pick a fight The 
poi n t is that bctth ttese bdui vi<»^ shcmid be nieas ures of la» re^m, 
is not how we have been trained to use them. Di^butc and briefly discuss the 
"Behavior Concept Chart"" hamknit. Ask sUKlents if tl^ think they use one of the 
typesofbehaviorli^onthehandoutmoredianthecMl^two. Ask for a volunteer 
to share Uie behavior she he uses most and to explain why she he thinks that 
type of behavior tm become dominant in her or his life. 

Explain that passive, aggressive, and assertive behaviors are the different ways 
people express what they f^I and what they want These are also terms used to 
describe the ways peq)le behave. Have students give examples of behavior in a 
woman they would con^der pa^ve, aswtive, and aggressive. Then, ask for 
examines of the male behavior they would consider passive, assertive, and aggres- 
sive. Is there a difference? Is it m(»e difffeult for a woman to be assertive or 
aggressive? Is pas^ve bdiavim rewarded in a woman? in a man? Role play with 
a sbKient(s) situations using the three difEnent typ^ of behavior. 

'*In the first situatkm, Vm going to be a customio* at the local hamburger stand 
and fsiudent^ isthecounterperson. First, thecusKnna: will be passive."" 



(Note: Exaggerate your behavior to make it obvious to studoits.) 
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Coumerpo^: May I take ycmr cml^? 

Cu^cnnej: I wantahambiir^witbonlycatsupon it 

CoumerpeisMi: Here's yrar bfflnbiirger, 

Customor (speaking to class): UKdcm this; I entered a hambui^ger with 

cat^ only and I get-onions, pickles, 
tomatoes . • . I'll iK^rape than off, but *'m 
never ccnning heie again.^ 



"Now the customer is going to act aggres^vely /' 



Coimtoparon: May I late ycHB* cn^? 

Custcmier I wanta hamburger with only catsupon it 

Count^penon: Here's yinir hamlwger. 

Cu^omer (yells): Hey, a minute. This isn't what I 

cmteitd; I ^id only catsup. Are you 
^upid something? Tm going to take 
my business somewhere else i 



"Now the customer is going to act as^rtively.'' 



Count^person: May I tate your order? 

Customer I ^rant a hamtHtfg^ with cmly catsupon it 

Counterpeison: Here's your hamburg^. 

CustiHner Excuse me, tait I ordraed a hamburger 

with catsup only , wd this one has every- 
thing. I would like a hamburger with 
catsup cmly. Thanks. 



"Did you notk:e a difference in the way the ct^tomer handled the si tuation each 
time?Lei'$ compare what ycHi cri^s^ved^XHit tt^ different types of behavic^." 
(List ^dent respras^ on the chalkboard undo* Passive, Aggressive, and 
Assmive*) 

"In the next situation, I'll ask you to identify which type of behavior is 
being used, fstudent^ is my younger (InxMher or sisiCT) who wants to 
borrow my bike. I don't want to lend it, for good reason." 



Younger sibling: May I bcmow your bike to go to my 

friend's house? 

OI(ter child: No way, the last time you rode it you 

ruined the front tire and soaped off some 
of the i^nL Don^t evoi think about 
touching my bike! 



"Which behaviOT did I use?'' (aggr^ve) Hm is the same situation with a 
different behavior. 



Younger sibling: May I bcnrow your bike? 

Older child; Don't you have any other way to get to 

your friend*s house? Oh, all right, you 
can use it But^ be careful. 
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Follow Up 



Which behavior did I use this time?"* (passive) Finally, listen to the following 
conversation: 



Younger sibling: 
Older child: 



May I tH)nrow your bike? 
No, Vm sorry but you don't take care of 
my things when I let you use them. I don't 
want you to use my bike. 



"Which behavior did 1 use this time?" (assertive) 

Ask students to think about which behavior was the most effective in the two 
role^play situations. Discuss. 

Distribute the "Script: P^ive, Aggressive, and Assertive Behavior*" handout. 
Divide students into pairs. Instruct them to take turns reading the different rol« on 
the script, trying out the three types of behavior* Encourage them to refer back to 
the **Behavior Concept Chart** for additional ideas on how to act out each behavior. 

Call students back together, and, as a class, discuss the following questions: 

* How did it feel to act passively? aggressively? assertively? 

* Which behavior felt the most familiar to you? 

• Which behavior felt the most comfortable? 

• Which behavior was the most difficult for you to role play? Why? 

Reinforce today's concepts by having students write in their notebooks the words 
on the chalkboard (see below): 

Behavior 



Passive 



Aggressive 



Assertive 



Looking Ahead 



Instruct them to illustrate the words of make a symbol for each word. Explain that 
by acting out a situation, seeing the words written, and then making a visual image 
(illustration) of the words, students will be better able to understand and remember 
the meanings of the terms "passive,** "aggressive,** and "assertive.** 

Instruct students to observe their favorite television characters while they are 
watching television tonight and note which type(s) of behavior the characters use 
most often. 

Explain to students that in almost every conversation they have with another person, 
they choose which way to behave, or respond, to that pei^n and what be or she has 
said. Hiey can choose to act assertively, aggressively, or passively. For each 
behavior, there are advantages and disadvantages. Tell them that tomorrow they are 
going to learn the reasons people use passive and aggressive behavior* 

Ask students to think about the types of behavior they usually use and in what 
situations. Encourage them to consider how \htyfeel about their behavior and how 
others read to their behavior. 
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Handout 



Behavior Concept Chart 



Name 






PASSIVE 


AGGRESSIVE 


ASSERTIVE 


Voice 


Voice 


Voice 


Overly soft 
Mumbles 
Whining 
Monotone 


Rapid 
Loud 
Sarcastic 
Conde^nding 

DpsHIv niiif*t 


Firm 
Warm 
Clear 
Expressive 


Message 


Message 


Message 


Tm not OK but you are. 


Tm OK but you're not. 


Tm OK and you're OK. 


Facial Expressions 


Facial Expressions 


Facial Expressions 


Looking down/away 
Blinking rapidly 
Constantly smiling 
Clearing throat 
Swallowing 
Tensing 


Looking bored 
Staring in other direction 
Looking down 
Clenched teeth 
Tight-lipped mouth 


Direct 

Open 

Relaxed 


Eye ComacilBody-Faciai 
TalklPosture 


Eye ContacilBody-Facial 
TalklPosiure 


Eye Coniactt Body 'Facial 
TalklPosture 


Poor eye contact 
Forced smile 
Cowering 
Few gestures 

Maintain physical distance 
Covering face with hand 
Playing with clothing 
Shifting of weight 
Scratching head 
Wringing hands 
Stiff posture 


Inlruding on others' spact 
Inflated stance 
Overreacts 
Outright attack 
Pounding flst£ 
Stiff, rigid 
Pointing finger 
Shaking head in disbelief 
Hands on hips 


Good eye contact 

Face matches mood 

Relaxed 

Uses gestures 

Equalizing 

Erect 

Emphasizing hand gestures 
Balances 



From STAR (Social Thinking and Reasoning), an ESEA Title I V-C program of the Irvine Unifled School Oistrtcl. 
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Express Views and Desires 



Express Views and Desires 



Express Views and Desires 



Rarely 

With little confidence 



By humiliating others 
By bragging about self 
In destructive manner 



Without being obnoxious 
Directly 
Spontaneously 
Honestly 

Without reservation 

By first evaluating situation 



Attitudes about Self 

Feels helpless, FK)werless, inhibited 

Feels sorry for self 

Feels inadequate in making decisions 



Attitudes about Self 

I can*t get what I want without 
violating someone else's rights 



Attitudes about Self 

Feels good about self and others 
True to self— winning/losing not 
important compared to value of 
expressing selC/^choosing for self 
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Handout 

Script: Passlvet Aggressive, and Assertive Behavior 

Name 



I . Parent: I want you to come straight home after school and clean your room and start dinner. 
Child: (passively) Okay, if that's what you want, Dl do it. 

Parent: I want' you to come straight home after school and clean your room and start dinner. 

Child: (aggressively) Why me? How come I always have to come straight home and work? Other kids gel to 
hangout with their friends, you know. But not me! I always have to work! Pm sick of it. 



Parent: I want you lo come straight home after school and clean your room and star! dinner. 

Child: (assertively) I understand that my room needs to be cleaned and you need help with dinner, but today I 'd 
like to spend some lime after school with my friends, Karen and John. How about if I get home at 5:00 
P.M. and start dinner then? I can clean my room after dinner tonight. 

2. Teacher: I'm disappointed with the way your grades have been falling. You don*t seem to be trying anymore. 
Student: (passively) I'm sorry. Til try harder. 



Teacher: I'm disappointed with the way your grades have been falling. You don't seem to be trying anymore. 

Student: (aggressively ) That's not true. 1 've been trying, but you haven *i noticed. You don't care how I do anyway. 
You just want to see me fail. 



Teacher: Vm disappointed with the way your grades have been falling. You don't seem to be trying anymore. 

Student: (assertively) I have been trying, but things have been tough lately. My mom has been sick, and I have 
to do a lot of things at home to help out. I guess I fell behind when we started that new unit last month. 
IVe been lost ever since. I would appreciate it if you could help me get caught up. 
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Lesson 47 

Purpose 
Matdrlals 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



To become aware of the causes of passive and aggressive behavior 
Going Places notebooks, butcher paper and markers 

Review ihe terms **passive.'' "assertive " and "aggressive." Have students write 
definitions of these words in their notebooks. Ask if the symbols/illustrations they 
made for each word yesterday are appropriate for the defmitions. If not, have them 
change the symbol/illustratton. 

Discuss yesterday's homework assignment* You may wish to list the television 
characters on the chalktHsard under their corresponding behavior<s). Ask how the 
other characters in the show responded to their character's behavior. 

Tell students ' : today they will look at the reasons people chcK)se to use 
passive and Siggi . ve t^havior. 

Discuss reasons for passive and aggressive behavior. Ask students to think of a 
reason a person might act passively. Make a list of student responses on the 
chalkboard. Ust may include: 

* fear of displeasing others 

* fear of rejection 

• fear of revenge 

« fear of being resiK)nsibIe for others' hurt feelings 

Ask students if there are times when passive behavior is effective* Discuss. 

Ask students to think of a reason someone would act aggressively. Encourage 
students to give situational examples of their responses. Make a list of student 
responses on the chalkboard. Ust may include: 

• irrational beliefs such as 'i must win" or "I must get my way** 

* saving up negative feelings and then explcnling 

» to hide feelings of inferiority or j^r self<^steem 

* to cover up a lack of knowledge or information 

Ask students if there are times when passive behavior is effective. Discuss. Write 
the following situations on the chalkboard: 

« Josepha notices a student stealing a book from another student. 

• Mee walks into the cafeteria and sees some kids lCK)king at her and laughing. 

• Carmen gets on a new school bus for the first time and no one slides over to 
share a seat. 
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Have students work in cooperative groups to develop a passive response to each 
situation. Each group should list on butcher pa|^r the reasons why a i^rson might 
handle each situation in a passive nnanner. 

Select groups to share their passive responses and reasons with the class. 

Direct students to develop aggressive response to the same situations and to 
write reasons for their res{K)nses on butcher paper* Have the groups share their 
resiKinses and reasons with the class. 

Have students explain why assertive behavior would have worked better than 
passive or aggressive behavior in the situations above. 

Instruct students to find examples of passive, aggressive, and assertive behav- 
iors in the newspaper and bring them in to share. 

Compliment students on their participation in, and undersianding of, the behavioral 
concepts. Tell them that tomorrow they will look at the consequences of the 
different types of behavior. 
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Lesson 48 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



FoMow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To develop the ability to differentiate between passive, aggressive, and assertive 
behavior; to recognize the consequences of the different behaviors 

"Consequences of Passivc/Aggrcs&ive/As^rtive Behavior" and "Categorizing 
Passive/Aggrcssive/Asscrtive Behavior"* handouts, unlined paper for drawing 

Discuss yesterday "s homework — newspajKrr anicles illustrating the different types 
of behavior. Ask students which lyj^ of t^havior was easiest to ftnd. Ask if it was 
difficult to decide which type of behavior was being used. 

TeU students that today they will explore the consequences of the different 
behaviors. 

Distribute both handouts, and go over them with students* Allow students 
approximately five minutes to put the behaviors listed on the '^Consequences of 
Passive/Aggressive/ Assertive Behavior*" handout into positive or negative catego- 
ries on the "Categorizing Passive/Aggressive/ Assertive Behavior" handout. In- 
struct students to break into cooperative groups and try to come to a consensus about 
the positive or negative con^quenccs of the behaviors. 

Ask students the following question: In what ways does assertive behavior 
have negative consequences? 

Have students choose one of the situations listed below (you may wish to write the 
situations on the chalkboard) and develop a story showing an aggressive, passive^ 
or assertive response. 

Direct students to develop their story in wriuen form, visual form, or role- 
playing narrative form. Provide unlined paper to students who wish to draw their 
scenario. Give them 20-25 minutes to work on their stories individually, then 
instruct students to get into groups according to the situation they chose. Have 
members of each group share their stories. Then, have them discuss the conse- 
qucnces of the various behaviors. Bring the class together and, if time permits, have 
groups share how their stories were alike and how they were different. Discuss the 
consequences of the different types of behavior. 

Brianna's father notices that Brianna keeps leaving her dirty laundry in the 
middle of the bathroom, instead of in the clothes hamper. 

Jamie admits to her mom that she went to a friend's house after she had been 
told to come straight home following the movie. 

Your best friend borrowed your homework and forgot tobringit toclass. Now 
you're in trouble for not turning in your work. 

TeU students that now that they are beginning to understand the consequences of the 
different types of behavior, they can develop their skills and learn to use assertive 
behavior more effectively. 
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Handout 



Consequences of Passive/Aggressive/Assertive Behavior 



Name , 

Appears to agree because she or he dc^s no! express opinions 
Others do things for her or him 
Has no self-respect 

Appears to know everything by not asking questions (but it's only an image) 
Passive Is anxious, nervous 

Feels out of control, helpless 

Appears understanding because she or he does not express anger 
Misses opportunities 

Resents others doing things for her or him 

Others do not like to be around her or him 
Sees "seir as knowing everything 
Gets to "let off steam" without considering others* feelings 
Others become angry 
Aggressive **Friends** do not trust her or him 

Gels her or his own way 
Others may think him or her powerful 

Causes himself or herself stress by not getting along well with others 
Gives false sense of power over others 
Others are not willing to cooj^rate 

Is treated with respect by others 
Has self-respect 
Is responsible 

Assertive Maintains good relationships 

Makes refusals and requests without hurting others 
lias no guilt feelings 
Allows for mistakes 
Feels good about self 
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Handout 

Categorizing Passive/Aggressive/Assertive Behavior 

Name 

Negatives Positives 

Passive 



Aggressive 



Assertive 
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Lesson 49 

Purpose 
Materials 

introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



To develop the abUtty to make assertive requests 

^'Scripts; Assertive Requests'' and ^'Homework: Assertive Requests'' handouts 

Review the concept of consequences. 

"'Yesterday we learned that behaviors had consequences. Some consequences 
are positive, and some consequences are negative. Most of the time, assertive 
behavior has positive consequences/' 

Tell students that today they are going to practice making assertive requests. 

'if assertive behavior has pc^itive consequences, then learning to use assertive 
requests should be more productive for you." 

Explain the meaning of assertive requests. 

''Very often we need something from other people. Sometimes we are able to 
get what we need, but sometimes we are not. Today we are going to talk about 
the ways people ask for things they want, or make requests. People ask for 
things by rsing many behaviors. Can you think of some? (Examples: crying, 
demanding, whining, hitting, tantrums, or simply asking.) 

''You can make requests using any of the three behaviors we have been 
studying — passive, aggressive, or assertive. But assertive requests are the most 
successful. Let's look at the different kinds of requests." 

Instruct students to determine the type of behavior — passive, aggressive, or asser- 
tive — being used in the following examples: 

"Mom, if you have a little extra lime, do you think that maybe you could help 
me with this homework assignment?" (passive) 

*'Hey. Mom, 1 need help with this homework— no^v!" (aggressive) 

''Mom, 1 could really use your help with this assignment. Would you please 
help me with it as soon as you get a chance?" (assertive) 

Explain that when we make assertive requests, it is often helpful to begin the request 
with an 'i" statement, such as *i need" or "I would like." 

Distribute the ''Scripts: Assertive Requests'^ handout, and have students read 
aloud the first two scripts. Analyze the assertive requests. Discuss the advantages 
of making assertive requests. 

Read Margaret's situation on page 2 of the handout. Instruct students to write 
at least one example of an assertive request Margaret could make to her teacher. 
Some possible examples are listed below: 

• I don ' t understand this experiment. Could you please explain again what we 're 
trying to find out. 
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Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



• Tmbeginning to understand. Could I have Juan explain it to me again to be sure 
I really know how to do the experiment? 

• Vm confused. Please help me figure out what to do next. 

• I need help to understand. Could I see you after school for some extra help? 
Have students share their examples. 

Point out that, in addition to learning to make assertive requests, students must 
sometimes make assertive responses, e.g., saying "no" like they mean it. Select 
students to role play the following situations for the class: 

Your boyfriend or girl friend continues to pressure you to have sex with him or 
her when you have tried to tell him or her you don't want to. 

You need an extra day to finish a report for your health class, but you're afraid 
!o ask the teacher for more time. 

An old friend keeps offering you drugs in an attempt to rekindle your 
friendship, even though you have tried to convince him or her that you aren't 
interested. 

Distribute the ^'Homework: Assertive Requests'* handout and go over directions 
with students. 

Tell students that tomorrow they will be reviewing the three types of behavior: 
passive, aggressive, and assertive. They will also review the consequences of these 
behaviors and will look at assertive refusals. 
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Hanttout 

Scripts: Assertive Requests 

Name 

Child: Dad, I need to talk to you about money. 
Father: Okay, what's on your mind? 

Child: Well, there ^re certain things that Td like to buy, like a bike, and the money you give me as an allowance isn*t 
enough. 

Father: I understand. So what do you propose? 

Child: Well, I thought I could earn extra money by mowing other people 's lawns, but Td have to use your lawn mower. 
Would that be a problem? 

Father: No, that would be fine. 

» « » 

Student: Hi, Do you have a fev minutes? Vd like to talk to you about something that has been bothc'-'g me. 
Teacher: Sure. Have a seat. Td be happy to help. Now, what's going on? 

Studeni: WelK Pm having a problem working with Tim on the class project. He d(^snU want to do his share. 
Teacher: I see, tell me more. 1 think we can work this out. 
Student: Tm glad you're willing to listen. 
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Margaret has been having a terrible time in her science class. Her teacher has already talked to her parents, and her parents 
warned her that if she didn't improve her grade, she wouldn't be able to spend time with her friends after sch(K)l 

One day, while the teacher was explaining a science experiment* Margaret thought to herself: ''I wish she would 
explain this in plain English so it makes sense. I can't be good at everything. So what ifl don't understand science. Sure, 
Juan has to be a show off and tell everyone that he knows what is going to happen in the experiment. 1 feel so dumb/' 



My example of Margaret's assertive request 



Other examples 
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Handout 

Homework: Assertive Requests 

Name 

Make assertive requests for the following situations, 
1 . At home your parents play only their favorite stations on the radio. 



2. You see one of the bigger kids in the lunch line hassling a smaller kid for money. 



< 



3. You're assigned !o work on a school project with tv/o kids who don't like each other. 
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4, You want your mom lo lake you shopping for new shMs. 



5. For extra credit, develop your own situation, and write an assertive request. 
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Lesson 50 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



To review the concepts of passive, aggressive, and assertive behavior 

**Sifuation Analysis ' and * Success Story; Clara Shortridge Follz" handouls 

Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard. 

Describe a lime when you feh especially good that you behaved assertively. 

or 

Imagine a situation in which you would use assertive behavior. 

or 

Give an example of how you have successfully used an assertive request 
this week. 

Discuss the homework assignment, the "Homework: Assertive Requests" 
handout. Tell students that tcxiay they will review what they have learned about 
passive, aggressive, and assertive behavior. 

Conduct a review of passive, aggressive, and assertive behavior. Distribute the 
"Situation Analysis" handout and explain the activity. 

**0n your handout, write down a situation showing passive, aggressive, or 
assertive behavior. Do not name the behavior. Do not put your name on your 
paper. (Have handouts numbered according to class roll or some other 
identifying manner so they can eventually be returned to the original writer,) 
am going to collect your paper and pass it to someone else. That person 
is going to name ihe type of behavior and at least two consequences (poshive 
or negative) of that behavior." 

Give students approximately five minutes to write their situations. Collect the 
papers, pass them to other students, and reiterate that students should describe the 
behavior (pa,ssive, aggressive, or assertive) used in the situation written on the paper 
they receive and write at least two consequences of the behavior. 

Collect the completed paf^rs. The paperscan be anonymously read to the class 
and discussed or they can be discussed in groups. At the end of the activity, return 
the papers to the original situation author. 

Practice sending assertive messages by role playing one or more of the following 
situations (teacher with a volunteer, students with partners, or in cooperative 
groups): 

Your best friend chose to go to a mov ie last night rather than stay home and do 
homework. Now she wants to copy your homework. 

You want to stay home and listen to a new album you've been anxious to hear, 
and your good friend wants you to go play ball at Ihe park. 

Your favorite aunt wants you to go to the ballet with her. You don 't want to go 
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Your science teacher wants you to put your wience experiment in the science 
fair, but you are afraid it is not good enough. 

Distribute and read the "Success Story: Clara Shortridge Foliz" handout. Have 
students describe Clara Foltz's assertive behavior and state the consequence of her 
behavior. Ask students, "What kinds ofpersonalinsuhs and social pressures do you 
think an assertive woman like Foitz was subjected to? 

Looking Ahead Announce your chosen curriculum option for weeks 1 1 and 12. Your choices are 

the tutoring skills unit or the sf^cial class project. 
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Handout 

Situation Analysis 

Name . 

Sludent 1: Wrile a situation showing passive, aggressive, or assertive behavior. 



Student 2: Describe the type of behavior used in the above situation. 
Explain the consequences of the behavior. 
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Handout 



Success Story: Clara Shortridge Foltz 
(1849-1934) 



Name 

Success comes most often to those who assertively pursue what they believe in. Thai's what Clara Shortridge Foltz did, 
and she became the first woman to practice law in the state of California. 

Foltzwasbornin 1849. Duringthattimejawyersdidn'tgraduatefromlawschoolslikctheydotoday. Instead, they 
*'read law" in the office of a practicing attorney until they knew enough to pass the slate bar examination. 

Foltz knew she wanted to be a lawyer, but she also knew that California law said that the practice of law was restricted 
to "any white male if he was of the right age, moral character, and had knowledge of the law/' 

Thisdidn't stop Foltz. She rewrote the law statute, making it gender neutral, by crowing out the word "male." And 
she began her fight before the state's male-controlled legislature to get her rewritten bill passed and the law changed. 
Foltz met many men who believed that women belonged in the home, yet she repeatedly Bigutd assertively in defense 
of her bill. Eventually, the bill narrowly passed, but that wasn't the end. Foltz still had to u.*^ her assertive skills to make 
sure the governor didn't veto the bill 

Fmally, in 1878, Clara Shortridge Foltz became the first woman in California licensed to practice law. 

Questions: 

How did speaking assertively help Foltz achieve success? 



What are the risks Foliz took by being assertive? 



What are the risks you take when being assertive? 



The word "white" was still included in Foltz's version of the law statute. If you wanted to change the statute so that it 
was also nonracisi, how could you use asseitiveness skills? 
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Supplemental Activities 

1 . Have students write an editorial promoting assertive behavior based on one of 
the examples they found in the newspaper 

2. Select students to role play the following situations: 

• You are talking to your mom. You want to slay out until 1 1 :00 p.m., and 
your mother wants you in by 9:30 p.m. 

• You are talking to your older sister. She doesn't want to take you with her 
to the shopping mall 

• You Ve been waiting in line for forty-five minutes to buy a concert tickei, 
and somebody comes up and wants to cut in front of you. 

• Yourteachertumsaroundandaccusesyouoftalkingduringthefilm. You 
know the guilty person is someone else. 

Ask the class lo identify the type of behavior used and to explain what would cause 
a person to behave in that way. 
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Planning Gufde 



An important part of the Going Places class is aealing opportunities for success. 
These two weeks represent a good opportunity for students to t^gin to apply, on a 
larger scale, the skills they have been learning in class. 

You have several alternatives for these two weeks; choose one of the following: 

L A tutoring unit, followed by a cross-age tutoring opportunity (usually one 
weekly session) at a nearby elementary school or a peer tutoring opportunity 
at the school with students of lesser ability (perhaps students with learning 
disabilities). 

2. A Going Places recruitment drive for next year's class. This drive would be 
planned and implemented by students, using the skills (decision making, 
communication, assertiveness) learned in class. The process would require 
students to evaluate the program, develop recruitment strategies, and imple- 
ment their strategies. If options 2 or 3 are chosen, the teacher will need to review 
and reemphasize the skills learned in the previous lessons, i.e., self-esteem, 
communication, decision making, and assertiveness. 

3. One or more class or school projects. The following are a few examples: 

• school clean-up campaign 

• popcorn sale for field trip money 

• schootwide Teacher Appreciation Week with a special event each day, such 
as card day, flower day, and so on 

• school observance of one of the following: Women's History Week, 
Women's Opportunities Week, National Brotherhood Week, Martin Luther 
King Day, American Indian Day, or an occasion or event of the class's 
choosing 

If you select the tutoring unit« use the ten lessons provided for weeks 11 and 12. 

Before the tutoring unit begins: Because this two-week unit is designed to 
teach students the skills they ne^ to successful cross-age tutors, it is very 
important that the students be given the opportunity to ^are their skills. It is up to 
the teacher, school counselors, and administrators to identify tutoring opportunities, 
either at the Going Places school site or at a neari>y elementary school. If the local 
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high sch(K>l has a cross-age tutoring program, the Going Places curriculum can be 
mcKiificd to prepare students for that opportunity. 

If you choose to do the tutoring unit you should review the planning guide for 
week 12 at this time, so that you have ample time to arrange for sjwakers and 
assistants. 
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To understand the concept of cross^agc tutoring as it relates to the Going Places 
curriculum; to practice meeting a student to be tutored 

"How Can a Tutor Help?*' and "Introducing Yourself to the Student" handouts 

Review briefly the advantages of assertive behavior and how to make assertive 
requests. Explain that today the class is beginning a two-week unit on cross-age 
tutoring. Tell students that this unit will review and use many of the ideas and skills 
they i.ave learned so far, including self-esteem, decision making, communication, 
and asscrtiveness. 

Brainstorm with students a definition of "tutor," and agree upon a working 
definition. (For example, a definition might be to guide or instruct someone on an 
individual basis in a specific subject or for a special purpow.) 

Discuss the idea of "cross-age" — i.e., older students helping younger stu- 
dents — and add to the definition of tutor (for example; older students helping 
younger students on an individual basis in a specific subject). Point out that 
sometimes tutoring may take place with sludentsof the same age who are differently 
abied in some way. 

Discuss the difference between a tutor and a classroom teacher. 

**A teacher is an adult with special training and education. A teacher's role is 
to teach. She or he decides what students learn and what materials to use. A 
cross-age tutor*s job is to help a younger student learn by providing individual 
attention, encouragement, and extra learning activities. A tutor reviews or 
reteaches material already taught." 

Create a fictional student to refer to throughout the discussion. See the Amanda 
story below as an example. 

"Amanda is having trouble with reading. She is eight years old and in the third 
grade. She has big eyes, skinny legs, and her clothes arc all hand-me*downs 
from her older sister, Emily, Emily is thirteen yearsoldandbcautiful. Amanda 
feels ugly by comparison. She is in the slowest reading group, and because her 
reading skills are poor, she has trouble in other subjects too. Therefore, she 
thinks she is stupid and can't learn. Her teacher, Ms. Daily is very good, but 
she has twenty-eight students in her class for six ana one-half hours every day, 
and she doesn't have the time to teach each child individually. You, as 
Amanda*s tutor, can't solve all her problems, but there arc some things you can 
do to help." 

Distribute and discuss the "How Can a Tutor Help?" handout. Relate tutoring to 
what students have already learned about the following concepts: 

• Self-estcettu Ask students to think back to the self-esteem lessons. Ask what 
they think might be happening to Amanda's self-esteem. Encourage stu- 
dents lothinkof personal expcriencesofk>w self-esteem to relate to Amanda. 
Then ask, "What can a tutor do to raise Amanda*s self-esteem?" Go th rough 
the handout, and discuss how each point can help Amanda improve her self- 
esteem. Remind students that they want Amanda to fcef successful* 
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• Values. Remind students that there arc no rights or wrongs to values. 
Emphasize that their job as a tutor is not to change someone else's values. 
Say; Amanda may be from a different culture than yours and have differcnl 
values. Even if she is from the same culture, she may have different values. 
For example, maybe Amanda's hero is Lynettc Woodard, ihc first woman to 
play for the Harlem Globe Trotters. Maybe you don't think women and men 
should play professional sports together. Do you tell Amanda she is wrong? 
What can you do as a tutor to incorporate Amanda's interests and values into 
your tutoring?" (For example, if Amanda loves basketball, a tutor might 
make up a reading game that relates to basketball, such as earning two points 
for a correct answer.) 

• Communication. Emphasize that the basis of a tutor's relationship with his 
or her student is the ability to communicate with the student. Remind tutors 
that communication includes listening to the student and being aware of the 
student's nonverbal communication. 

• Decision Making, Point out that like all other activities, tutoring will require 
the student tutors to make many decisions — what to say, which activities or 
materials to use, how to encourage students who don't feel good about 
themselves or their abilities, and even how to dress. 

• Asscriiveness. Explain that as a tutor, they have to take charge of the lesson 
and interactions with iheir students. In other words, hey have to be 
assertive — in praising, correcting, and staying on task. 

Discuss what lo do when meeting a student to be tutored for the first time. Ask 
students what they think they should do when they meet the student they will be 
tutoring for the first time. Write their responses on the chalkboard. 

Distribute the 'Introducing Yourself to the Student" handout, and have 
students compare their suggestions with those given on the handout. Discuss. 
Select a student to rote play the tutor in the following situation: 

Tutor: Hi. My name is Anna, 
Student: Hi. 

Tutor: What's your name? 
Student: Amanda. 

Tutor: What are you doing in class today? 
Student: Well, we get to finish our crafts project this afternoon. 
Tutor: That sounds like fun. What arc you making? 
Student: We are making a sand painting. 

Tutor: I'd like to sec it when it's finished. Will you show it to me? 
Student: OK. 

Tutor: What do you like to do besides making crafts? 
Student: Sometimes 1 make model airplanes. 

Tutor: You must be good at working with your hands. I hope you'll show 
me how to make a model sometime, (pause) 

Today 1 ' m going to help you learn some things I know something 
about. Let's get started with our lesson now. 
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Follow Up 
Looking Ahead 



Point out what has happened in this brief exchange: the tutor broke the ice, showed 
an interest in the student, and said something positive to the student — all in a couple 
of minutes. 

Discuss ile ms 5-7 on the handout emphasizing the words **resp€Ct/' "positive 
and "encouraging/* 

Allow students to get into their cooperative groups and to role play meeting 
their new tutoring student, have them practice meeting students with different 
personalities and attitudes: a shy student, an angry student, a nervous student, a 
playful student. 

Instruct students to write down ways they feel they can help by tutoring someone. 
Then have students list the ways the tutoring process will help them feel successful 

Tcli students that tomorrow they will talk about learning sly Icsand developmental 
stages, two things that affect the way a tutor communicates with a student. 
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Hanttout 

How Can a Tutor Help? 

Name 

1. Help students improve their self-esteem by giving positive feedback on their performance. 

2. Being a good role model—someone who is positive about her or his own ability to learn. 

3. Give personal, one-on-one attention. 

4. Make learning more fun by providing activities and materials that relate to the students' interests. 

5. Allow students to learn at their own pace. 

6. Allow students to make mistakes without being afraid of looking bad in front of others. 

7. Provide activities that enable students to be successful. 
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Handout 

Introducing Yourself to the Student 

Name 

1. Smile. 

2. Tell the student your name. 

3. Ask her or his name. 

4. Talk a little. Show an interest in the student, and find out something about the student* 

5. Spend most of your time tutoring, not talking. (Keep the introduction time short.) 

6. Treat your student with respect. Call him or her by name; avoid nicknames or phrases like **Hey you." 

7. Be positive and encouraging. Avoid such negative statements as "Fm here to tutor you because you're so lousy in 
reading.'' 
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Lesson 52 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 
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To understand variations in learning styles; to understand that different learning 
activities are appronriate for different ages 

Painting or other example of abstract art, ••Learning Styles Inventory" and *Thc 
Child from Five to Eleven" handouts 

Write the following quotation on the chalkboard, and discuss how it might relate to 
tutoring: 

**You can never really understand a person until you climb into that person's 
skin and walk around in it.'' (Harper Lee, To Kill a Mockingbird) 

Tell students that today they arc going to look at how people learn. Explain that 
each person has his or her own unique way of learning, and sometimes this style is 
not consistent with the way things are taught in school. Because of this, a learner 
may feel unsuccessful. 

Discuss the concept of learning styles. Remind students that people are different: 
they have different values, they have different interests, and they have different 
ways of learning. Reiterate that every person is unique, including the younger 
students they will be tutoring. 

Discuss how different people absorb information in different ways. 

'*How many of you notice when a friend changes hairstyle or gels a new pair 
of jeans? How many of you don't? 

''People respond differently to art. (Hold up an abstract drawing, painting, 
or poster, and have students look at it for a minute.) How many of you arc trying 
to figure out what this is? How many of you are just responding to the mood 
of the painting or the colors? Why is there a difference when everyone is 
looking at the same thing? 

"People also do things differently. How many of you have a routine that 
you follow every morning? Do you get upset when something disturbs the 
routine? How many of you try to change the way you do things; just to keep 
from getting bored? 

"In a classroom, some students understand the information right away. 
Others have a hard time understandingor relating to the information presented. 

'*How we respond to things, how we go about doing things, and how we 
learn, make up our personal style. Our style affects what we're willing to do. 
For example, how many of you can sit for houi^ trying to figure out where a 
certain piece fits in a jigsaw puzzle? How many of you find it a waste of time? 
How many want to know the practical purpose of something before you do it? 
(I won't need math when I grow up. I'lljusti^aeaiculator.) How many enjoy 
learning something new« even if it has no immediate practical use? 

'*When we apply our personal style to learnings we call it our learning 
style.' Our style is generally consistent from age to age. For example, if you 
carefully lined up your blocks in a straight line when you were a toddler or 
studied every detail of a picture before turning the page, you are probably still 
orderly and systematic in your approach to learning. If you were always out 
building things in the backyard or taking apart your mother's household 
appliances, you probably still prefer to learn by doing. 
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**By knowing someone's learning style, you can communicate more 
effectively with that person. It*s veiy likely that the student you will be tutoring 
has a learning style different from yours, so it is a good idea to be aware of some 
basic learning styles.^ 

Review different teaming styles. 

* Visual A person with a visual learning style learns best from diagrams, 
pictures, charts, or anything that he or she can IcK)k at. 

• Auditory, A person with an auditory learning style understands best by 



* Hoptic. Aperson with a haplic learning style needs the sensation of touch 
and/or movement. This person learns best by doing or feeling something. 

Relate learning styles to tutoring. Ask studentswhat they could do forastudeni 
who is having trouble learning to recognize certain words. (If the student is visual, 
matching each word with a picture may help. If the student is auditory, tellingastory 
that uses the words or talking about the words may help. If the student is haptic, 
having him or her write out the words or act out ideas using the whole body may 
help,) 

Explain that by presenting the information all three ways whenever possible a 
student will able to learn even more effectively. 

Administer the "Learning Styles Inventory.'* Tell students that by being aware 
of their own learning styles, they wilt t« better able to recogntax the different 
learning styles of the students they tutor* Point out that they may also begin to 
understand the reasons why they have difficulties learning, and they may discover 
their own best ways to learn. 

Go over the inventory with students^ clarifying as necessary. Allow students 
approximately five to seven minutes to complete the inventory. Briefly discuss the 
results of the inventory. Emphasize to students that not everyone has a dominant 
learning style. Some people are able to learn in a variety of ways. 

Discuss the developmental stages of children. 

Distribute the **The Child from Five to Eleven'' handout. Explain that even 
though learning style is generally consistent from age to age, there are deflnite 
stages in a child's growth that aH'ect her or his readiness and ability to learn. Tell 
students to think about what they did in kindergarten and then think about what they 
did in fifth grade. Ask: ""Would a tutor give a five year old the ^jne learning 
activities as a ten year old? Why or why not?*' 

Review the characteristics and suggestions on the handout, asking students to 
use brothers, sisters, cousins, and other children they know to agree or disagree with 
the descriptions. Instruct students to underline key words in the handout. 

Encourage students to refer to this handout when they begin to tutor, reviewing 
the characteristics of the age group they will be tutoring. Rea>mmend that they 
check the characteristics of a child a year older and a year younger as well, because 
not everyone develops at the same rate. 



1 . Is it fair to begin tutoring a student with expectations of what that student should 
know or how fast he or she should learn? Why? 



listening. 



Follow Up 



Ask students the following questions: 
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2. What is a better attitude? 

3, How can you determine a student *s learning style? 

Reiterate to students that because they may not thoroughly understand a 
student's learning style, they should present information in as many different ways 
as possible. 



Looking Ahead 



Tell students that tomorrow they will talk about effective ways of working with a 
student in a tutoring situation. 
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Handout 

Learning Styles Inventory 

Name 

Circle the numbers of the statements that apply to you. 
L You talk to yourself or read aloud. 

2. You put things back where they belong without being reminded. 

3. You use your fists before your mouth in an argument. 

4. You have always had a tendency to make errors when copying from the chalkboard (such as omitting letters, words, 
and lines of print). 

5. You dislike drawing. 

6. Your speaking voice is either too loud or too soft. 

7. You often mispronounce common words. 

8. You usually have verbal excuses for your misbehavior. 

9. You are poor at ball-playing skills (throwing and catching), 

10. You have a short attention span for paper-pencil tasks. 

11. You are good at noticing details. 

12. You are good at taking gadgets apart and putting them back together again. 

13. You have always enjoyed books and pictures. 

14. You read with lip movement. 

15. You like to thump your buddies on the back in friendship and nudge friends in fun. 

16. You have hard-lo-read handwriting. 

17. You sing well and remember words and tunes; you can keep place when harmonizing or singing in rounds. 

18. You always have trouble remembering words to songs or poems. 

19. You keep a neat and tidy desk. 

20. You have always enjoyed working puzzles. 
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21. You tend to chatter a lot, dr'racting others around you. 

22. You lend to omit problems or answers on a work page. 

23. You use your hands and facial expressions when talking. 

24. You like to feel or to jch everything you walk past or stand near. 

25. You generally don*t notice cKJor or smells, temperature, or textures around you. 

26. You often feel tense and unsure when you have to give oral answers. 

27. It is difficult for you to follow verbal directions. 

28. Telling stories is fun for you, the "bigger"* the story the belter. 

29. You have always reversed letters and words in reading and writing (for example, was for saw). 

30. You are best at following verbal instructions. 

What is your learning style? Circle the numbers below that correspond to the numbers you circled in the inventory. 

Visual strength symptoms 2, 11, 13, 19, 20 
Visual weakness symptoms 4, 10,14, 21, 22 
Auditory strength symptoms 1, 8, 17, 28, 30 
Auditory weakness symptoms 6, 7, 18, 26, 27 
Haptic strength symptoms 3, 12, 15, 23. 24 
Haptic weakness symptoms 5, 9, 16, 25, 29 

Learning strength(s) ^ .„ 

Learning weakness(es) _ _ _ _ . _ _ 
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Handout 



The Child from Five to Eleven 



Name 

Development is a combination of growth and maturation, of internal and external changes. There is a definite order to 
a chitd^s stages of development* and it can be harmful to try to force the process. For example, young children won*t 
walk before their muscles are ready for the task, and it can be both dangerous and upsetting; for them if someone tries 
to force them to walk before they are ready. Therefore, it is important that a tutor present children with tasks they are 
developmentally ready to accomplish. 

Between the ages ofHve and eleven, children change slowly. The following characteristics are typical of average 
children between five and eleven. It is important to remember, however, that each child is unique and has an individual 
growth pattern. Some Ave year olds may have many seven-year-old traits, and some eight year olds may at times seem 
more like six year olds. Therefore, you should use these descriptions as a general guide only. Every child you tutor is 
one of a kind. 




Typical five year olds feel good about their world. They want to please. They are usually content with themselves and 
will usually try only what they can accomplish. 

Typical six year olds love stories, displaying their work, sharing, and anything active. They are quick to move from one 
extreme to another They will be happy one moment and angry the next. It is often difficult for them to finish a task, 
and it is very difficult for them to make a decision. When given a choice, they want both. They are not being selfish; 
it is just hard for them to give up one choice for another. 

Typical seven year olds love to era.se the chalkboard and love to collect things. Their desks can look like the hole of a 
pack rat. They are easily sidetracked and often lose things. This age group craves attention. They want to know exactly 
what to doand when to stop. When they are tired, they might make noise, shove things around, or behave in unacceptable 
ways. Some seven year olds prefer to work and play alone* The seven year old will complain a great deal 

Typical eight year olds are outgoing, eager to talk, and have a strong sense of fairness. They love variety in what they 
are doing and love to dramatize. At times, they cannot complete a task because they set their goals too high. Failure may 
bring tears, but they will always start something new. Eight year olds need extra time to settle down when they come 
into the classroom. Although the teacher is important to this age group, they t^gin to be more group-oriented and to prefer 
their peers. 
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Typical nine year olds have many interests, likes, and dislikes. They love secrets, receiving letters^ and collecting things. 
They also like to express then selves and will talk endlessly on a subject of interest- Nine year olds have a growing 
capacity to work independer (ly. They will often complain loudly atout an assignment, but they will complete it 
Although this age group wants good grades, the teacher is a less imfH)rtant person in their lives. 

Typical ten year olds are well adjusted and relaxed. Teachers usually enjoy working with this age group. They are 
becoming quite social and can be reasoned with. Leadership qualities are beginning to develop. They enjoy their 
teachers, yet want to do things with their own age group. Ten year olds 15ke secrets, dubs, and heroes. They argue over 
matters that seem trifling to adults but are important to iheni. Boys and girts fight continually. 

Typical eleven year olds are pretty satisfied with themselves- They are growing in courtesy, honesty, and fairness, and 
gaining in ability to accept responsibilities. Hiis age represents the quiet before the storm of adolescence. It is a good 
time to practice skills already learned. 
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Lesson 53 

Purpose To understand the difference between task and person appraisals and their impor- 

tance in tutoring 

Materials *' Appraisal Repair: Changing Person Appraisals to Task Appraisals*^ handout 

Introduce the Lesson Review briefly the concepts of learning styles and developmental stages. Tell 

students that today they will learn about the concepts of person and task appraisals. 

Present the Lesson Introduce and discuss the concept of person appraisals. 

Write the word ''appraise" on the chalkboard, and define it for the class. 

''Appraise means to decide the value of something: you appraise the value of 
a new car; you have your house appraised by a real estate agent to see bow much 
it is worth. But when we apply the word to people, it means a judgment. We 
decide what kind of person someone is based on what we see or know about that 
person. This is called 'person appraisal/'' 

Write the words ''person appraisaP on the chalkboard, and give some examples. 

^'When you say, *My math teacher is nice' you're making a person appraisal. 
To say to a ]:^i^n, * You're always wrong' is also a person appraisal. Can you 
think of other person appraisals?" 

Discuss the dangers of person or personal appraisals. 

"Sometimes our person appraisals can be wrong, especially if they are based 
on very little information. For example, if a ve ry tall t«>y walked into this class, 
you might assume he plays basketball. You make that appraisal of him based 
on his height. But maybe he doesn't like basketball. Maybe he plays the guitar 
and writes siings instead. In other words, it doesnM necessarily follow that 
because he's tall, he plays or even likes basketball. 

""Think about personal appraisals we make based only on a person's sex. 
When you are waiting in a doctor's office and a woman enters, do you assume 
she is the nurse? Practice avoiding making assumptions that are based only on 
a person's sex, appearance, clothing, or skin color." 

Relate personal appraisals to tutoring. 

""Because Luisa hates math, or is having trouble reading, can you assume she 
is stupid or unable to learn? Some very bright people can*t spell; some great 
writers can't add a column of numbers. Einstein didn't talk until he was four 
years old. On the other hand, if you get a question right, does it mean you're 
smart? If Luisa spells a word correctly and you, as her tutor, say, * You *rc smart 
Luisa,' how might she feel? Maybe she doesn't feel smart, but she Is still glad 
she got the answer right. That 's why we need to use task appraisals in tutoring." 

Introduce and discuss the concept of task appraisals. Write the words ""task 
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apprai^I^ on the chalkboard. Explain that task appraisal refers to how well 
someone does a job. Give some examples. 

"You did a g^x>d job washing the dishes — they're really clean." 



You/ essay made some good points about life in Jamaica/' 
Your handwriting needs improvement.** 

Ask students if they are able to tell the difl^erence between a person appraisal 
and a task appraisal. Explain how a task appraisal differs from h person appraisal. 

''Sometimes we get task appraisals and f^rson appraisals confused. For 
example, you just fell off your skateboard and your buddy says, *You*re 
clumsy.* That's a person appraisal for something you*ve done, and it makes 
you feel bad. Instead, a ta.<^ appraisal can be substituted. * You leaned too far 
forward on that curve. Try again.' 

'*A task appraisal gives you information that can help you learn and 
improve. For example, you are having trouble learning some new dance steps, 
and your friend says 'You've got two left feet/ TTiat comment can make you 
feel clumsy and unable to learn. A more appropriate task appraisal would be 
' I think this step is your problem. Watch while I do it slowly. Then you try it!* 

''Notice that task appraisals give you information about where you need to 
improve and where you are doing well. In other words, a task appraisal can be 
positive or negative. Both types of task appraisals are necessary and important. 
A good task appraisal gives someone the feeling that he or she can do something 
about the problem/' 

Read the following aloud, and ask students to decide whether each is a task or 
a person appraisal; 

Mary ran faster yesterday than she did last week, (task) 
You're stupid, (person) 

Your punctuation is wrong in this sentence, (task) 

Jane looked beautiful on the stage, (person) 

You forgot to wipe off the sink, (task) 

You can't do anything right, (person) 

Your answers to the math problems are all correct, (task) 

My brother is a spoiled brat, (person) 

The cookies Sam baked are delicious, (task) 

1 don't understand why you're always so forgetful, (person) 

The new boy at school is really cool, (person) 

The colors you used in your painting are beautiful, (task) 



Distribute the "Appraisal Repair: Changing Person Appraisals to Task 
Appraisals" handout. Instruct students to make each of the person appraisals into 
helpful task appraisals* Then have them break into cooperative groups and share 
their appraisals. 

Follow Up Select students to share their task appraisals from the handout with the class. 

Ask students the following questions: 
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1 . What type of appraisal — person or task — makes you feel better? Why? 

2. Which type ofapprai&al is most helpful? Why? 

3. Which ty[^ of appraisal do you mostly give to others? 

Encourage students to become aware of the types of appraisals ihey receive from 
and give to others. 

Tell students that tomorrow they will practice using task appraisals in tutoring. 
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Handout 

Appraisal Repair: Changing Person Appraisals to Task Appraisals 



Name 



Person Task 



Example: You're so dumb. You need more praciice on your multiplication tables. 



Can't you be nice once in a while? 



Tom is a nice person. 



My brother is a slob. 



Susan sure is strange. 



Michelle was the star of the game. 



Mr. Smith is grouchy. 



Ms. Moore is a good teacher. 



Carla is no fun to be around any more. 
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Lesson 54 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 



To practice using positive and negative task appraisals in tutoring 
Using Task Appraisals in Tutoring'* handout 

Review briefly person appraisals and task appraisals. Ask students to share 
incidences of person and task appraisals they experienced since they left class 
yesterday. Tell students that today they are going to practice using task appraisals 
in tutoring situations. 

Discuss and role play using positive task appraisals. Using Amanda as an example, 
ask what a tutor should do when Amanda gives the right answer. Explain that the 
tutor should tell the student she or he is right everytime she or he gives a correct 
answer. Ask for a student volunteer, and role play the tutor reviewing multiplication 
with Amanda. 

Tutor: Three limes eight. 

Amanda: Twenty-four 

Tutor: That's right. Three times seven. 

Amanda: Twenty-one 

Tutor: That's right. Three times six. 

Amanda: Eighteen 

Tutor: Right again. 

Explain that the tutor is using positive task appraisal to give the student 
immediate feedback on every right answer. The trick is to do it every time the student 
gives a correct answer. Write boldly on the chalkboard EVERY TIME! Tell 
students that it may seem boring or repetitious to give (K>sitive task appraisals each 
time a student answers correctly, but it*s important. Remind students that they will 
be working with students who are probably having trouble with a subject and may 
have low self-esteem, too. A positive task appraisal will make him or her feel good 
every time he or she answers correctly. 

Role play the same lesson leaving out the poshive task appraisal. 

Tutor: Three times eight. 

Amanda: Twenty-four 

Tutor: Three times seven. 

Amanda: Twenty-one 

Tutor: Three times six, 

Amanda: Was 1 right? 

Tutor: 1 would have told you if you weren't. Three times six. 

Explain that even though it may seem monotonous to the tutor« young students like 
to be told every time they are right. If it is only done sometimes, the student may 
become confused and hesitant. Stress that a tutor is not a drill instructor. Tlie 
purpose of tutoring is to help others learn, not to confuse them or make them obey 
orders. 
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Tell students lhat another important responsibility of a tutor is to praise the 
student several times during the session when she or he is doing a good job. 
Encourage your students to use positive statements like: "You're doing a great job 
today/' '^You've really improved your limes tables since 1 was here last," or "Keep 
up the gowl work/* 

Read the following situation, and the answer choices aloud: Your student has 
answered correctly five questions in a row. What is the best thing for you as the tutor 
to say? 

1. Okay. Now here's the next one. 

2. ITiis is too easy for you. 

3. That's right. You're doing a great job today. 
4- You're a smart kid» 

Stress that when a student is doing well, he or she likes to hear about it. ll is 
important, however, to use task appraisals instead of person appraisals. Amanda 
may not feel like a smart person, bul she docs feel good lhat she knows her times 
tables through the threes. 

Discuss and lole play using i. ative task appraisals. 

"Of course students don't always answer correctly. Sometimes they give the 
wrong answer, and sometimes, they won*t answer at all. What do you do if you 
are practicing spelling words with Amanda and she gives a wrong answer or 
just sits there with a puzzled look oi« her face? 

"First, tell Amanda lo look at the right answer. Then, say the right answer. 
Next, have Amanda say the right answer. And last, but not least, give Amanda 
encouragement." 

Role play the following with a student: 

Tutor: Spell the word "mouse.'* 
Amanda: M-O-U-C-E 

Tutor: Look at the word, Amanda. lt*s spelled M-O-U-S-E. Now, you 

spell it. 
Amanda: M-O-U-S-E 

Tutor: That's right. You can do it, Amanda. Now let's try another one- 

Or, if she gives no response at all, try the following: 

Tutor: Spell the word "mouse.'* 
Amanda: {No response) 

Tutor: Here's the word, Amanda. (Point to the word-) It's spelled 

M-O-U-S-E. Now you spell it. 
Amanda: M-O-U-S-E 
Tutor: That *s right. 

Point out that this approach helps the student learn the word in a very short period 
of time. 
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Distribute the **Using Task Appraisals in Tutoring" handout* Go over the 
handout as a class, clarifying as necessary* Discuss what not to do when a student 
responds incorrectly. 

• Never spend lime giving the student hints. It lakes too long and can be 
confusing. ("Close. You're only one number off. Guess again,'') 

• Never use negative person appraisals. C*0bviou5ly you're a lousy reader.") 

• Never lake away from the student's self-esteem by making her or him feel 
bad about giving the wrong answer. ("What a stupid answer. You can do 
belter than that!") 

Ask students which type of appraisal they think is the easiest to give. Why? 

Have students log negative and positive person and task appraisals as they go 
through the rest of the school day and over the next two or three days. Encourage 
students to be aware of how each type of appraisal makes them feet. Tell students 
to be prepared to share specific task appraisal experiences with the class. 

Tell students that tomorrow they will practice what they have learned this week. 
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Handout 

Using Task Appraisals in Tutoring 

Name 

What to Do When a Studem Answers Correctly 

1. Tell the student he or she answered correctly — every time. For example, say **That's right" or "You are right," 

2. Praise your student several times during the lesson when she or he answers several questions correctly. For example, 
say "You're doing a great job today" or "Keep up the good work'* or "You have really improved since last week." 

What to Do Wlien a Student Answers Incorrectly 

1 . Ask the student to look at the right answer. 

2. Say the right answer. 

3. Have the student say the right answer. 

4. Give the student plenty of encouragement. 

Suppose you ask Amanda to point to the word *'mouse," and she does it correctly. What is the best thing for you to say? 

1. *'Now point to the word 'house.'" 

2. "Very good, Amanda. That is the right answer." 

3. "Point to the word 'mouse' again." 

Suppose you say to Amanda '*Read this word." The word is ''house/' and she reads *'mouse." What is the best thing for 
you to say? 

1 . "You 're wrong again." 

2. '*No, you dumb kid. It's *house.'" 

3. **Look at the word. The word is * house/ Now you say it." 
Suppose Amanda has just given a wrong answer. What should you say? 

1. *The answer is 'catch/ Now you say it/' 

2. "Itrhymes with *patch.' Guess again" 

3. **Look at it again. This word is *catch/ Now you read it for me/' 
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Lesson 55 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 

Follow Up 
Looking Ahead 



To practice ihc skills developed this week; to prepare for tutoring 

Varies according to activity selected 

Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard. 

What is your best subject? How do you think you could help someone else learn 
this subject? 

or 

What has been your most embarrassing moment as a student? How would you 
like to rewrite chat moment if you could go back and change it? 

Discuss homework* 

"Yesterday for homework you were asked to log negative and positive person 
and task appraisals as you went through the rest of the school day. Let'sdiscuss 
what you experienced," 

Instruct students to continue to log their experiences with person and task apprais- 
als. Stress that as they become more observant of person and task appraisals, they 
will be more sensitive to their students when they begin to tutor. 

Share journal entries from homework. 

Select one of the supplemental activities for this week. 

Depends on the activity selected. 

Remind students to continue to log the negative and positive task and person 
appraisals they observe. Tell ihcm that during the next class they will learn how to 
use assertive responses in tutoring. 
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Supplemental Activities 



1. Discuss the *tjCTcral L(»ming Modality Che^^ Ask 
students: Which ofihesechaimrteri^s relate to you? Have these char^ter- 
istics matte it easier ot harder fcH* you to be successful in school? 

Have students choo^ one learning characteristic that could make it harder 
to l^m in school and design an f^ti vity thm would take if tto consideration that 
characteristic. (For example, if a student is un^le to follow verbal lessons, 
lessons might be given in writing or in picture form*) 

Have students work in cooperative groups to compare their lessons and 
brainstorm other yfzys of designing lessons based (mi learning characterisUcs, 

2. Have students developa soies of teaming activities for reading or math that are 
apprc^riaie for each of the three learning styles. If students know the grade 
level of the children they will be tutoring, the lessons can be designed for that 
level. 

3 * Have students divide into their cooperative groups and write three examples of 
e^h of the foltowing: positive task ^>praisal$, negative task appraisals, 
positive person appraisals, and negative person iq>praisals. 
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Handout 



General Learning Modality Checklist 



Name 

Auditory Strength Symptoms 

Talks 10 self firequently or reads aloud 

Tdls stcmes* even 'lall'' os^ inter^tifigly 

Sings well and itmembm wc»tb and tunes; when older* can keep place in a round or harmonize 

Can ten you his her atkiress and telephone number 

Can call tome on the telephone and find reeded information 

Has a to)ad speaking vocabulary Qntcocicms) 

Plays with wwds— makes up rhyming nicknames for friends (or enemies), singsongs jump-rope chants 

Enjoys rKOTds, folk dai^gt rhythms 

Has verbal excuses ftx any mid)ehavior 

Likes poems, riddles, and jokes and can rememb^ and retell th^ 

Can recite TV commercials "word for word" 

Can follow verbal directions 

, Can remonbernanmofthings, people, and places 

Has good word attack skills 

Responds to a phonetic reading jrogiam 

Auditory Weakness Symptoms 

Uncommunicative behaviOT (limited ability to verbalise reasons fc^ behavior) 

Tense, unaire oral answers 

InabO'^ to follow verbal directions 

Lack of memory for letter names 

DifRculty with phonetic concepts 

Exin'essiTOtess oral reiuling (r»uls in a monotone) 

Bored behavicv 

No sense of rhythm (canH keep time) 

Too loud or too soft q)eddng vo^ 

MiqmmumriationofoOTimon WOTds 

Inability to remimlw words of songs or porais 

No sense of likeross and differ^^ in sound 

Poor meniOTy fw jrim^tic MHinds and diffkulty with sound blending 

Use of inai^noimate or sul^tute nam^ for items (whatchamacallit^ gizzmo) 

Immature ^)eech i»tt^ns ainl sentem:e ^nicture (t^y talk) 

Poor compreh^isbn of time and dates (yesterday, tomorrow, next month, holidays) 

Inability to w(^ in a busy and noisy classroom 

POOTWOTi-attack skills 

Easily di^racted 
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Visual Strength Symptoms 

Enjoys books and pkrtures 

K^psa tidy desk 

Puts ihings back where ihey belong 

Can be relied upon to gr^ to U^jmncipal's office^ 

Finds items c«h» children lose 

Catches all your typographical errors 

Remembers where you the book, r&x^^ and w on that you mislaid 

Notices details 

Is one of the first to find the right page in a book or workbook 

Likes to wofk puzzles 

Uses balance and good sf^tial arrangement (perspective at a higher level) in her or his drawings and paintings 

Has a good sight vocabulary 

Visual Weakness Symptoms 

Distracting chattering 

Shwt attentk»i span fw paper-procil \asks 

Prefermce for being re^ to rather than reeling or looking at picuircs in t>ooks 

Powly-fOTmed written letters and lines 

Inability to ropy designs 

Poor memory for letter shapes 

Lack of dciU in hall playing 

PoOT memory for visual sequencing 

Tendency to make errors whm copying from the chaUcboard (such as emitting letters, words, and lines of 

print) 

Tendency to write on incorrect lines of a wt^heet 

Pdor ^pacing of letters and words; crowding of words at ends of lines 

Loss of place on a reading page 

Skipping of words and lines when reading 

Omitting problems or answers on a work page 

Audit(Hizing (reading with lip mov^ent) 

I^iming at words with finga* while n^ding 

PtXH* sight vocabulary 

Poor filing 

Tendency to ccmfuse letters that look alike 

Difficulty keeping place in reading 

Haptic Strength Symptoms 

Thumps buddies on t)^ back in friendship, nudges friends in fun 

Doesn^t break pncil point in the mi(klle of a lesson 

Takes gadgets apart, aiul puts them b^ together again 

Likes to play with clay; enjoys the s^idbox 

Heads for monkey bars, p^Iel bars, mpo climbing on the playground 

Never spills the paiot, the glue, or the milk at snack time 

Uses a handkerchief a i^Adn with(Mit bdng told 

Us^ fists before mouth in an ^gument with peers 

Feels or touches everything he or she walks past or stands near 

Makes airplanes and fans out of papers 

Uses hand gesture and fiK:iaI ex{»es^ons whai talking 
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HofHic Weakness Symptoms 

niegibte hamlwriting 

Contoned body posture 

Inability lo color within lines 

Difficulty copying (tesign/tracing 

ShOTt attention ^pan for f»per-p^il tasks 

Dislike of drawing 

Nonparticipation in playground gan^ 

L^k of intoest in any activiti« excq)t television at hOTie 

Disinterest in food in general 

Unawareness of odor, textures, temperature 

Low-key responses 

Awkwi^ body movements 

Poor muscle tone 

Lack of facial expr^on 

Reversals iti reading and writing 

Poor concepts of laterality ami directionality 

Poor ball-playing skills (throwing and catching) 

Based on observation; 

Learning strength(s) 



Learning weakn^s(es) 
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Tutoring Simulation Using Quibblean Spelling 



Purpose To increase awareness of what it is like lo be a student learning a difficult lesson 

Materials •*Ouibblean Spelling Rules and Sample Quiz/' "Quibblean Spelling: Answer Key 

to Sample Qulz^ and **Ouihblean Spelling Quiz" handouts 

Present the Lesson Assign half the class to be tutors and half to be students that recieve tutoring. Pass 

out the "Quibblean Spelling Rules and Sample Quiz" and the "Quibblean Answer 
Key to Sample Quiz" handouts to tutors, and give them 10-20 minutes to become 
familiar with the rules. Allow **students ' to read silently or do another activity or 
homework while the tutors prepare, 

Pair tutors with students and have them conduct a 15-20 minute tutoring 
session. Suggest that the tutors review the rules with their students and use the 
sample quiztoapply the rules. Remind tutorsto make suretheirstudentsare not just 
guessing, but that they understand why each w ord is correct or incorrect. 

Follow Up Follow tutoring session with a discussion. Ask those who played students in the 

simulation: **What did it feel like to be a student with a lesson you didn't 
understand? Were you nervous, angry, frustrated, confident?" (Write responses on 
the chalkboard under the heading "Experience of Students.") 

Ask those who played the tutor; "How did it feel to be a tutor teaching these 
rules? Was it easy or hard to be patient? Did you feel confident or worried that the 
student wouldn't learn?" (Write responses on the chalkboard under the heading 
'^Experience of Tutors/') 

Ask those who played the students: "What did you Icam that might make you 
a better tutor?" 

Ask those who played the tutors: "What did you learn that might make you a 
better tutor?" 

Distribute the Quibblean Spelling Quiz, and instruct students to complete it 
individually. Then, have them break into cooperative groups and correct their 
answers. {Note: If time is short, students can complete the quiz for homework, or 
it can work inio a two-day activity.) 
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Hanttout 

Quibblean Spelling Rules and Sample Quiz 



Name 
Rules 



Spelling on the planet Quibble is phonetic, just as it generally is in English. However, as in English, there are some 
peculiarities in Quibblean spelling. These spelling rules are summarized below. 

1. There is no "M" or "N" in Quibblean, but a single sound that is written "MN." 

2. When "Z" and "T" appear together, "Z" always follows "T," except at the beginning of words or in words that begin 
with "Q", then "T' always follows "Z" 

Example: Batz . . . Ztip 

3. An apostrophe always separates any letter and a following "0," unless the word begins with "Q" (see the following 
example and 4 below). 

Example: Rah'qaroll. 

4. None of the above rules apply to words that begin with "0." Any word beginning with "Q" is correctly spelled no 
matter what, except that no word beginning with "0" can have an "MN" in it. (They don't get along.) 

5. With the above restrictions, all possible spellings are correct. 
Quiz 

Directions: Tell whether the words below follow the above Quibblean spelling rules. If they do, write "correct" on the 
line. If they don't, write "incorrect" on the line. 
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1. Quiztpid 8. Quitzvil 

2. Quamn 9. Rubahdu'qui 

3. Tzaph ^0. Wahtzub-daq 

4. Quaqucrs H. Nyahr'q 

5. Iztahmnbul 12. Quahgmnire 

6. Hatzoff 13. Synxx 

7. Ahmntrahq 14. Ztahtzahlfo'qtz 
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Handout 

Quibblean Spelling: Answer Key to Sample Quiz 

NaO^e 

(This answer sheet is for the tutors only.) 

1. Correct 

2. Incorrect (No word beginning with Q can have an MN in it.) 

3. Inccrreci (T always follows Z at the beginning of words.) 

4. Correct 

5. Incorrect (When Z and T appear together, Z always follows T, except at the beginning of words or in words that 

begin with 0.) 

6. Correct 

7. Incorrect (An apostrophe always separates any letter and a following Q, unless the word begins with 0.) 

8. Correct 

9. Correct 

10. Incorrect (An apostrophe always separates any letter and a following Q, unless the word begins with Q.) 

11. Incorrect (There is no M or N in the Quibblean language, but a single sound that is written MN.) 

12. Incorrect (No word beginning with Q can have an MN in it.) 

] 3. Incorrect (There is no M or N in the Quibblean language, but a single sound that is written MN ) 
14. Correct 
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Handout 

Quibblean Spelling Quiz 

Name 

Directions: Tell whether the words below are correctly spelled in the Quibblean language. 

1. Fa'qtzimnlc 6. Mninquahmnpoop 

2. Ahrotziziahrotz 7. Rubahdu'qui 

3. Quamn 8. lahmnahrahq 

4. Ztlahbdab 9. Quahgmnirc 

5. Quaquers 10. Wahtzmahlinc 

After taking this test, work together in yo«j'^ cooperative groups to correct your answers. Discuss the rules, corrections, 
and frustrations in working with a '"strange"" language. 
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Planning Guide 

This planning guide alerts you to equipment, materials, special preparations, and/ 
or personnel needed for this week's lessons, in atUiiiion to the handouts or other 
class materials for the week. 

For information regarding planning for the tutoring unit, see the planning guide 
for week 11. 

Lesson 56: Large sheets of butcher paper (one per group), black markers 

Lesson 58: Arrange for a classroom teacher to speak to students. The speaker can 
be from your school, a neighboring elementary school, or from a 
tutoring program at the high school your students will be entering next 
year. 

Lesson 59: Classroom materials for students to use in tutoring simulations. You 
may wish to schedule one or two extra adults to supervise tutoring 
simulations during these two days. 
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Lesson 56 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To practice using a^ertive responses in tutoring situations 

^'Assertiveness in Tutoring'* handout, large sheets of butcher paper (one per 
cooperative group), black felt markers 

Remind students that they Jearnedabouiassertiveresponsestwoweeksago. Briefly 
review passive, aggressive, and assertive responses. Tell students that today they 
will practice using assertive responses in tutoring situations. 

Divide students into their cwperative groups and distribute the •*Assertiveness in 
Tutoring** handout. Instruct the groups to discuss each situation on the handout and 
to come to an agreement on an appropriate, assertive resiH)nse. Have each group 
write its res];K>nses on a large sheet of butcher paper. Conduct a class discussion of 
the responses devised by each group. Discuss the merits of each response, and 
decide which ones would probably be the most effective. 

Ask students the following questions: 

L Is it a tutor's role to be a student's best friend? Why or why not? 

2. Should you begin a tutoring session by saying "What would you like to do 
today?" Why or why not? 

3. Do you have to do whatever a student wants, just to keep him or her **on your 
side"? 

Direct students to make up their own tutoring situations. Have them exchange 
their situations with another student, who should then devise passive, aggressive, 
or assertive responses. The two students should role play their situations while the 
class (or a small group) identifies the response and projects the consequences. 

Tell students that tomorrow they will begin to put together everything they have 
learned so far into an actual tutoring session. They will start by talking about 
planning a session and managing their time. 
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Handout 



Assertiveness in Tutoring 



Name 



Develop an appropriate assertive response to the situaiions listed below. 
Example: Student: You're a lousy tutor. 1 don*t like you. 

Tutor (passive): You*re right. I guess Vm a lousy tutor. 

Tutor (aggressive): Well you Ve a dumb kid. No one could teach you anything. 

Tutor (assertive): I guess the act-vities we have been doing aren't helping you. 
Let's try something else. 

Hi 

Student: Let'splay a game instead of doing math. The teacher won't see us. 
Assertive tutor response: 



Student: I don't want to do lhase flashcards. I'm sick of flashcards. 
Assertive tutor response: 



Student: 1 can't do it. It's too hard. 
Assertive tutor response: 



Student: Before we start, 1 want to tell you all about the baseball game I played yesterday. 
Assertive tutor response: 
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Lesson 57 

Purpose To review Uie eniire tuioring process before starting to practice 

Materials **Tips for Tutors" and **Teacher Interview Form" handouts 



Introduce the Lesson Review briefly yesterday's lesson on assertive responses in tutoring. Tell students 

that today they will cover aspects of tutoring not covered so far in class. They will 
also prepare questions to ask the guest speakei tomorrow* 



Present the Lesson Distribute the ''Tips for Tutors'" handout. Briefly discuss "Working with the 

Student"" section (items l-i5). Discuss the "Managing Your Time" and "Cooperat- 
ing with the Teacher'' sections. 

Explain that tutoring sessions usually last about twenty minutes, because it is 
difficult for younger children to concentrate for longer periods of time. Stress that 
it is important for the tutor to plan and use thi? relatively short time period wisely. 
(The length uf the session may vary depending on the situation and age of student.) 

Write the parts of a tutoring session on the chalkboard. 



Introduction: 2-3 minutes 
Learning activities; IS minutes 
Wrap-up: 2-3 minutes 



Discuss the three parts to a tutoring session. 



• Introduaion, Briefly review what the class has learned about introducing 
themselves to the students fur the first time. Discuss what they might say in 
subsequent meetings. (For example, they might ask about the students* 
progress on a project or talk about the students' interests.) Remind them to be 
friendly and keep the introduction brief, 

• Learning activities. Briefly review what the class has learned about using task 
appraisals and assertiveness. Remind them to be patient (time management 
does not mean rushing the student)* Emphasize that the tutor's job is to 
concentrate on the learning activities for a full fifteen minutes and to work at 
the student's own pace. Stress that success is not how fast the student is 
learning, but that the student is learning. 

• Wrap'up, Encourage your studer..^ to end the tutoring session by saying 
something positive or encouraging about the students* performance. For 
example, the tutor might say the following: 

"Our time is almost up. You did a great job today (or you really worked 
hard today, or 1 think you're beginning to understand this lesson better). 
Next time, weMl start a new lesson (or work on spelling or review this 
lesson one more time until we're sure you understand it really well). Good 
luck in your baseball game. Til look forward to hearing about it." 
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Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



Again, discuss tips for managing time and cooperating with the classroom teacher. 
Also go over the importance of "being yourself* (see items 21-22 on the handout). 
Ask for questions or concerns about the tutoring process. 

Ask students the following questions: 

1 . Do you feel prepared to begin tuluring? 

2. What aspects of tutoring excited you? 

3. What aspects of tutoring worry you? 

4. What can you do to feel more confident about the experience? 

Announce that tomorrow they will have a guest speaker—the teacher of the 
classroom where ihey will be working as tutors. Pass out the "Teacher Interview 
Form'* handout, and discuss the questions. 

Encourage students to add their own questions to the list and be prepared to ask 
ihem tomorrow. 
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Handout 

Tips for Tutors 

Name 

Working with the Student 

U Say **That's righr or "You're righr every time the student answers correctly. 

2. Smile, and be friendly, 

3. Show interest in the student as a person. 

4. Call the student by name. Tell the student what you would like to be called. 

5. Give the student your full attention. 

6. Bt' a good role model in how you dress, what you say, and how you behave. 

7. Be patient. Like everyone else, your student will have good days and bad days. 

8. Remember, each child is unique. 

Mamging Your Time 

9. Be on time for every session. 

10. Have your materials ready. 

1 1 . Before you arrive, review in your mind what you will be doing that day. 

12. Be assertive to keep your student on the subject. 

13. Wear a watch, or sit so you c«n see a clock. 

14. Write in your daily tutor's log during or immediately after the session. Some examples of information you should 
include are listed below. 

* where you stopped in the lesson 

« what problems the student had with the lesson 

* questions you want to ask the teacher 

* what you need to do before the next session 
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Cooperating with the Teacher 

15. Be sure you understand your duties. 

16. Follow classroom and school rules. 

17. Speak softly, so you don't bother others. Always speak to your student in a positive tone. 

18. Keep what you see or hear in your student's classroom in the strictest confidence. 

19. Don't be afraid to ask questions. 

20. If you have suggestions about the lessons or materials for your student, make them in a friendly, assertive way. 

Being Yourself 

21. Relax, and be yourself. 

22. Realize that tutoring, like any other new experience, is a learning process. Admit your mistakes, and learn from them. 
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Handout 

Teacher Interview Form 

Name 

1 . What are some of the important characteristics of the students 1 wiil be tutoring? 

2. How will I find out what you want me to do? 

3. What are your recommendations for working with these students? 

4. If I have a problem or a question, what should I do? 

5. Where will I get (or make) the maierials I will need in my tutoring sessions? 

(Write additional questions below and on the back of this sheet.) 
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Lesson 58 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 

Follow Up 
Looking Ahead 



{Note: This le&sun can be implemented any time during the two-week tutoring unit,) 

To discuss tutoi ing with a classroom teacher or a guest speaker experienced with 
tutoring programs 

"Teacher Interview Form" handout distributed yesterday 

IntrcKiuce the guest speaker. Encourage students to listen carefully and take notes* 
as appropriate. 

Invite students to ask the speaker questions, referring to the "Teacher Interview 
Form/' {Note: If there is no guest speaker, have students complete the "Tutoring 
Simulation Using Quibblean Spelling'" activity found in the supplementary activi- 
ties section of week 11.) 

Ask students the following questions: 

1 . Do you feel you understand more about the tutoring process now? 

2. What did the teacher say about the students you will be tutoring? What are the 
most import am < hings to remember when you are working with these students? 

3. What will you do if you have a question or problem while you are tutoring? 

Tell students that tomorrow they will practice being both tutor and student. To be 
the tutor they need to be prepared. For homework, they should prepare a lesst^n on 
anything they are good at — academic subject, craft, hobby, and so on. The tutoring 
lesson should be about ten minutes long. All students will participate — ten minutes 
as a tutor, ten minutes as a student being tutored, and ten minutes as an observer. 
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Lesson 59 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To praclice tutoring by role playing 

"Tutoring Simulation Instructions" handout and the materials prepared by students 
and/or teacher-prepared tutor lessons (for those students that did not prepare their 
own) 

Review with students the main points of yesterday 's guest speaker. Tell students that 
today each of them will have the opportunity to experience the tutoring process from 
three persi^ctives: the tutor, the student, and the observer. 

Introduce the tutoring simulation activity. Divide the class into groups of three. 
Assign each person in the group the role of tutor, student, or observer. Distribute 
the ^Tutoring Simulation Instructions'" handout. Discuss the instructions for each 
role. Allow a few minutes for the **tulor" to review the learning materials she or he 
prepared as homework the previous night and for the **student'' to think about the 
characteristics of the person he or she is role phying. 

Conduct the tutoring sessions. Limit the practice session to ten minutes. Direct 
the observers to complete their rating sheets and to give them to the tutors. 

Have students switch roles and repeat the tUiOang sessions until each student 
in the group has had a chance to play all three roles. 

Ask students the following questions: 

1 . Did you learn more about the tutoring process by actually doing it? 

2. Have you discovered new questions and/or concerns about tutoring? 

Instruct students to write down their questions and concerns, so they can discuss 
them tomorrow. 

Tell students that tomorrow they are going to finish the practice tutoring and then 
discuss their questions and concerns. Let them know they will review what they 
have learned about tutoring, so that they will be ready to begin their tutoring. 
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Handout 

Tutoring Simulation Instructions 

Name 

General Instructions 

1. Relax, and do your best. The pur|X)se of this exercise is to allow you to make mistakes and learn from them. 

2. Support and encourage the others in your group. No one is perfect on the first try. 

3. Provide each other with useful information (task appraisals). 

Instructions for Tutors 

1. Concentrate on time management: moving from the introduction to the learning activities to the wrap-up. 

2. Be friendly, and call the student by name. 

3. Remember tL use task appraisals. 

4. Be patient, and encourage the student. 

Instructions for Students 

1. Decide what kind of student you are going to role play. Be consistent. (For example, if you decide to be a shy student, 
be shy the entire time — not shy one minute and outgoing the next.) 

2. Give some right answers and some wrong answers to allow your tutor to practice responding to both. 

3. At some time during the role playing, do one of the following: 

a. Suggest the tutor stop the lesson and play a game. 

b. Tell the tutor the lesson is too hard and you can't do it. 

c. Start talking about something you did yesterday instead of paying attention to the lesson. 

4. Respond honestly to the tutor's efforts. (Remember, it's your turn next ) 
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Insirmiions for Observers 

1. Sit quietly a few feci away from ihe student and tutor. Listen and observet but do not speak. 

2. Using the chart below, rate the tutor on how well she or he conducts the tutoring se^ion . Try to be fair in your rati ngs 
and helpful in your sugge^ons. 

Name of person tutoring 

Name of observer 





Very Good 


Satisfactory 


Needs Improvement 


I . Managed time (including inbxxluciion, 
learning acUviiics, and wrap-up) 








2. Used task appraisals 








3. Kept the suident on the subject 








4. Remembered to praise the student 








5. Was patient with the student 









Comments: 
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Lesson 60 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 
Looking Ahead 



To COTiptete tte tutoring luiit; to address problems or concerns 

'Tutoring Review^ "Weekly Tutor Log," and "Daily Tuuw Log'" handouts 

Qiorae one of the following .^»inud tofMcs to write on the chalkboard: 

Do peopte evCT make as»m]AifHi$ concerning your learning and school work that 
are incOTrrct? What assumiHions? W)h^ this ha|^>ens, how do you feel? 

or 

Since you carted school, who has been your favorite teacher? Why? Which of thai 
teacher's characteristics would you like to model in your tutoring? 

or 

Which role is the mwe diiTicull for you — tutor or tutee? 

or 

What ^Tecial qualities ^ r skills do you possess that will lelp you be a good tutor? 

Rev^w briefly what ^ lents learned ye^erday in their tutcNting simulations. 
Tell students tteu today they will review the tutoring pro(^, making sure they 
underhand all that is invol^ in being an enecUve tutor. 

Di^lHite tl^ Tutmng Review^ hamkmt Have ^udents read it silently, or read 
it aloud with die cla^ Review tte tutimng process. 

Di^butB the "^Weekly Tutor Lc^** and **DaiIy Tutor ho$** handouts. Tell 
stu(fents that ihey will use these when they acuially begin tutoring, so it is 
impcvtant to beccmtefamiliiff with them. Ck) over the purposes of tt^Ic^ (time 
managen^t, planning ahead, as a record of what they have done), until die class 
feels romfcmi^le with tl^se tools. 

If pebble, have students pre^^ their 1<^ with the names of their students, 
die skills they need to teach, and the materials they will need fcK their tutoring 
sessions. Havestuitentsworktogetl^todeterminearategiesandsocm. Assist,a$ 
needed 

A$kstudratsfOTanyimrf)lemsOTqi^^onstteymayhaveabouttutcmng. Listtheir 
concerns on die chalkboard, and discuss the soluticms m a class* 

Tell students dtat next week they will be able to Bpply their uitoring skills. 
Emphasize diatthey will continue to have you and the Cteing Placesclass as a source 
of suppwt and as a sounding board for their com^ems. 
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Handout 



Tutoring Review 



Name 



Let's review the things you need to know to start tutoring. 

• TTie best way to get to know your student is to smile at her or him and tell her or him your name. Call the student 
by his or her name, and talk to your student a little bit before starting the lesson, 

• When your student gives a correct answer, tell him or her it is correct. Make sure to do this every time she or he 
answers correctly. 

• Remember to praise your student several times during the lesson when she or he does the right thing. At the end 
of the lesson, you should praise the task he or she has completed, 

• If your student gives the wrong answer or doesn't answer at all, ask him or her to look at the word and tell her or 
him the right answer. Then ask him or her to answer again. 
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Handout 



Weekly Tutor Log 



Name 



Sluilcni's Name 


Skill 


Maicrials Needed 1 
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Handout 



Daily Tutor Log 



Name 



Dates 



What I did today. 



What 1 need for tomorrow. 



Wha! I did today. 



What I need for tomorrow. 



What I did today. 



What I need for tomorrow. 



What I did today. 



What I need for tomorrow. 



What I did today. 



What I need for tomorrow. 



What I did today. 



What I need for tomorrow. 



What I did today. 



What I need for tomorrow. 
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Supplemental Activities 



1 . Conduct a final practice tutoring session. Refer to the ""Tutoring Simulation 
Instructions'" handout for information* Set up a tutoring situation similar to the 
one students will encounter next week. 

2. Have students tutor each other in the subjects they are now studying in school. 
Determine subject matter strengths and weaknesses for each student. Use the 
""Learning Styles Inventory** handout as a guide. Pair students appropriately, 
and have them tutor each other. Have students develop learning strategies that 
best fit their partner*s learning style. 

3. If you didn*t use the Quibblean spelling exercise last week, you may choose to 
use it this week (see the supplemental activities action of week 11.) 

4. Distribute and read the following succe.ss story. Have students answer the 
questions at the bottom of the slory and discuss them. 
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Handout 



Success Story: Uonel Richie 



Often the people who are most successful are the ones who take the time to encourage others to succeed. That's what 
singer/songwriter Lionel Richie does. 

With nim number one singles, three hit solo albums, five Grammy awards, and an Academy Award- winning song 
to his credit, Richie knows the meaning of succe^. He also knows the importance of education and the camaraderie that 
develops among school classmates. When he was a college freshman at Tuskegee University, he met five classmates 
who shared his interest in mtasic. Together they became the successful band known as the Commodores. 

Today Richie is giving his free time and energy to a national education campaign called the Lionel Richie Super 
Students Program. The program identifies and rewards students at inner-city schools who have perfect attendance 
records and a ""B** or better average. When Richie tours in a city, he meets with the ''super students'" and encourages them 
to compete for college scholarships he has arranged with sponsors. 

Explaining why he makes the extra effort to help inner-city kids, Richie said, ''Wc^re not talking about your 
privileged kids here. We're talking about your problem kids who've been turned around. And when you can reach kids 
like that and give them some incentive, it's a wonderful, wonderful feeling." 

Questions: 

L Do you know some younger kids that you could talk to about success? What would you say to them? 
2. What messages do children learn from you by observing your actions? 



Week 13: Communication Skills 1 



Planning Guide 



This planning guide alerts yuu fo equipment, materials, special preparations, and/ 
or personnel needed ^or this week's lessons, in addition to the handouts or other 
class materials for the week. 

Lesson 61: Red, blue, green, and orange markers (one set per student or small 
group of students) 

Les^n 62: Red, blue, green, and orange markers (one set per student or small 
group of students) 

Lesson 63: **Self-DiscIosure Questions," copied, cut, and placed in a bag or con- 
tainer 
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Lesson 61 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



To develop the awarenej^ that there are many different kinds of comm jnicaiion; to 
understand how lo communicaiton more effectively 

**Mindm8pping Communication** and **Ustening Trios" handouts; red, blue* green, 
and orange markers (one set per student or small group) 

Introduce today*s lesson. 

'*We talked about communication some weeks ago. Since that time we have 
been working on, along with other skills, improving our communication skills. 
We have practiced way s to request what we want and refuse what we don't want 
more effectively through assertive communication* During the next two 
weeks, we will again concentrate on sf^cific ways of communicating. These 
communication skills naturally need lo t» developed and practiced. By 
improving the way we communicate, we will improve our ability to get our 
ideas and point of view across to others more effectively.** 

Conduct the mindmapping activity. (This activity is similar to the clustering 
activity used in week 5, except that after all the ideas have been generated and 
written down, the students use different colors to categorize them.) Tell students, 

"To find out how much you already know about communication and what you 
can learn, we are going to do some simple mindmapping." 

Distribute the "Mindmapping Commuiiication*' handout. Draw a mindmap dia- 
gram on the chalkboard to match the <Mie on the handout. Brainstorm with students 
all the ways they can think of to communicate. Cluster the ideas on the chalkboard, 
as the students do the same on their handouts. Encourage students to include any 
term that relates to communication, such as listening, ignoring, questioning, 
screaming, gossiping, and so on. 

Pass out four colored markers to each student (or group of students) after as 
many ideas as possible are written on the mindmap. Tell students to underiine each 
descriptive word on their mindmaps with a different color, according to the category 
into which it fits. Use the following categories: 



verbal communication 
nonverbal communication 
positive communication 
negative communication 



red 
blue 
green 
orange 



Tell students that some words may be underlined with more than one color. 

Define and compare active and passive listening, IntrcxJuce and define 
paraphrasing. (Paraphrasing means to restate a statement using a different form.) 
Write on the chalkboard and discuss the following: 

passive listening = one-way communication 

Tell the students that 
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**pas5ive listening is like one-way communication. It is the kindof listening we 
use when we listen to the radio or watch TV. There is no interaction/* 

Add the following to the chalkboard: 

active listening = content ^ feelings 

Explain thai 

''active listening is listening for the feeling, as well as the content, of what 
someone is saying. It involves 'interaction/ Active listening is much more 
demanding because it requires us to pay attention not to just what another 
person is saying, but also to how she or he is saying it/' 

Active listening takes time and energy. Add the following to the chalkboard: 

active listening = what + how 

Explain to students that an effective way to ensure that you are actively 
listening and understanding what someone says and means is to paraphrase' what 
the person says. {Noie: Some students may have difficulty with the concept of 
paraphrasing. You may want to begin by having students 'repeat,' instead of 
paraphrase, what another has said. It is important, however, that students under- 
stand the difference between repeating and paraphrasing.) 

Write the following on the chalkboard: 

paraphrase = repeat in your own words 
Demonstrate some examples of paraphrasing. 

Statement: I'm pleased with the way this class is working together to learn 



Paraphrase: You are proud uf us for working together to leam new skills. 
Statement: I feel successful in my teaching when you are involved in this 



Paraphrase: It makes you feel successful when we participate in class. 

Give several more statements and select students to paraphrase them* 

Conduct ** Listening Trios" activity/ Distribute the ""Listening Trios" handout. 
Divide students into groups of three. Assign one person to be the monitor, one 
person to be the speaker, and one i^rson to be the listener. Have each group select 
atopicof mutual interest. (Itisbest if those in the grouphave different pointsof view 
on the topic.) They can select their own topic or choose from a list on the chalkboard. 
Some examples are 



' This activity was adapted from Tclcsis Peer Counseling Program. TELESIS Corpora^ 
lion. Inc. Used by pcrmfjw^ion. 



new skills. 



class. 
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Who will be in the World Seiks this year, and «1iy ? 

What ^ould be the fegai ^ fcH* drinking, and why? 

Whm siKMild be the 1^1 age tot driving, and why? 

Whm me thing dKHiM be changed i^t school, and w^^^ 

Name the b(^vacatkm$p(M,ffi)d state why itisttebesL 

What is the brat kind of muste (or the b^t rock group), and why? 

Explain that the q)eakOT will have one minuie to ex|»ess a vtew on the tq)ic. 
During this time, the listener and the monitor lis^. At the ^d of one minute, the 
listefm-mu^summarisettekeystatem^m^tebythespoakCT. Them<mitt^mu$t 
ensure that tte summ^ is acctnaie. Iftl^ summary is iKnaccmate.tl^speaka* 
explainshisortovtewpointa^in,^tteli^ter|^rq)l^^ Theprocess 
ccmtinues until tte liaener has i^curately puaphmsed die $pedcer*s viewpoint. 
Then, the ^)eak€T and the listens change places—the 
and vice versa. The im)c^ is repeated as explaii^£dx>ve, until there is mutual 
agieMient that eKh per^ underst^uls the odier*5 viewpoint 

In^ructdiemonittH'totakethepkmofthespeidcerOTlistener, Have the groups 
choc^ a new tc^c, and continue the process until all three students have had the 
opportunity to be the monitcH. 

Give stinlents a few minutes to answer the queioicms at the bottom of the 
handout Discuss. 

Follow Up Discuss with sUKlents how it felt to be j^raphrased and how it felt to paraphrase 

someone else. Ask: 

1 . Did you find it difficult to listen to and summarize another person's point of 
view? Why cm* why ika? 

2. Did you want to put in y(Hu- own opinion? 

3. Why is paraphrasing an effective cOTimunication skill? 

Encourage ^tKlrats to try panqritra^ng again befwe tomcsTow. 
Review briefly today's discussim m communication. 

pas^ve Itstoung = one-way ommuntcation 
Ktive listing = cmtrat ^ feelings 
active listening s what 4 how 
parq>hrase s rq)edt in your own words 

Lcx>king Ahewl Tell students that tmiorrow ttey will onsider how feelings play an important part 

in communicating eftectiwly. 
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Handout 



Mlndmapping Communication 

Name 
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Handout 



Listening Trios 



Name 



Work in a group of three. Decide who will be the 

Speaker — makes statements about a topic 
Ustener^summarizes in her/his own words 
Monitor— ensures that the paraphrase is accurate 



Tlie speaker will have one minute to express his or her point of view about a topic. The listener must actively listen, and 
at the end of one minute must paraphrase what the speaker said. The monitor will listen carefully to both the speaker 
and the listener and will make sure the listener paraphrases accurately. 

Change roles so that everyone practices each role. Some suggested topics include: 



a favorite sport 

a good entertainer 

the best entertainer 

the legal age for drinking 

the importance of a good night's sleep 

the value of school 

the value of a good friend 

a bad habit I have 

my best characteristic 

my best time ever 

the qualities of a good friend 



Answer the following questions after completing the exercise above. 
What did you notice during or about this activity? 
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Give three reasons why you think people sometimes do not listen carefully. 



2. 
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Lesson 62 

Purpose To recognize feelings (both the sender's and receiver's) as an important part of 

communication 

Materials ''Mindmapping Feelings'" handout; red, blue, green* and orange markers (one set per 

student or small group); **Feelings List" and "Feelings Identification" handouts 

Introduce the Lesson Review briefly yesterday's l^son on active listening and paraphrasing. Tell 

students that today Ihey will consider the role feelings play in communication. 

Present the Le sson Introduce a discussion of feelings. 

''Feelings are an important part of living. Paying attention to feelings helps us 
know ourselves and others beuer. Feelings are also an important part of making 
decisions. Do we make decisions based purely on reason or logic— on what our 
minds tell us we should do? More often than not, how we feel about something 
will be a factor in our decision making. 

"For example, let 's say a friend is having a parly. She is a good friend, and 
she expects you to come. You're not crazy about going though, because you 
know her parents will be hanging around and you don't like several of the other 
people she has invited. On the other hand, you don't want to hurt your friend. 
What are your feelings in this situation? Is it more important to consider your 
feelings or the feelings of your friend? How would you send an assertive 
message about this situation? 

**Your ability to identify your feelings — to recognize how you really feel 
about the situation — is an important part of deciding whether or not to go to the 
party. 

'it is essential to remember that feelings are only feeling And, like values 
and differences, they are neither good nor bad; they just are. To respect 
yourself, you have to respect your feelings and the feelings of others. We don't 
really have control over our feelings. But, we do have control over how we act 
on those feelings. 

"For example, we may not act on our feelings if to do so would go against 
our values. I might be very angry with someone — I might even want to punch 
that person in the nose. But if that kind of behavior goes against my values, Vl\ 
choose not to do it. 

''On the other hand, saving up feelings and then exploding isn't good 
either. Being able to express feelings in an appropriate, constructive way 
sometimes takes practice. But fust, we have to be able to recognize what we 
are feeling.'* 

Distribute the ''Mindmapping Feelings" and colored markers. Instruct students to 
mindmap as many feelings (positive, negative, and in-between) as they can think of 
in five minutes. (Typically, students will exhaust their lists quickly. They can 
identify happy, sad, love, hate, angry, and bored, but often not the more subtle 
shades of feelings.) 

Have students expand their vocabulary of feeling words by working together 
in their cooperative groups for a few more minutes. Then, ask students from each 
group to read their lists. Write their words on a chalkboard mindmap. After a good* 
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Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



size list has been generated* discuss the words, their meanings, and their similarities 
and differences* As the words are discussed, have students underline them on their 
handouts in different colors, depending on the categories the words fit into. 

positive feelings (such as happy, eager, 

elated, good, joyful, playful, ecstatic) red 

negative feelings (such as sad, hurt, ""down,"" 

ashamed, guilty, fearful, sick, confused) blue 

productive feelings (such as helpful, enthusiasiic, 

pride, anger, hope) orange 

destructive feelings (such as halted, intimidation, 

envy, anger, desperation) green 

Remind students that some words may fit into more than one category and should 
be underlined more than once. Note, for instance that anger in certam situations can 
be productive and in other situations can be destructive. 

Spend time exploring the differences in the meanings of feelings to different 
people. Ask: What does the word "frustrated"' mean to you? Help students realize 
that when they are communicating with other people there may be different 
understandings for the same word or feeling. 

Distribute the "Feelings List*" handout, and instruct students to circle the 
feelings on the handout that they have already listed on their mindmap. Have them 
add to the handout any words from the chalkboard not included on the list. Discuss 
words on the handout that students may not be familiar with. Ask students to share 
specific situations in which they experienced one of the feelings on the handout. 

Ask the following questions: 

1. Do you ever have difficulty deciding which feelings you are experiencing? 

2. Are there some feelings that you experience more often than others? 

3. Do you think using some of the communication skills we have been working 
on can help you deal with some of your feelings? Why or why not? 

Distribute the "Feelings Identification'* handout. Have students write their feelings 
and how they would ccmmunicate their feelings in each situation. This assignment 
may be completed for homework, if time does not allow it to be completed in class. 

Tell students that tomorrow they will explore their own feelings and become 
acquainted with the concept of self-disclosure. They will see how ^If^disclosure 
relates to effective communcation. 
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Handout 

Mlndmapping Feelings 

Name 



( Feelings 
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Handout 
Feelings List 



Name 








accepted 


edgy 


joyful 


sensual 


afraid 


elated 


lately 


shy 


angry 


embarrassed 


loving 


silly 


annoyed 


excited 


mad 


StlXXIg 


ashamed 


fearful 


mean 


subdued 


bewildered 


free 


miserable 


tender 


bitter 


frustrated 


needed 


tense 


bored 


furious 


neglected 


tmifl^ 


brave 


glum 


nervous 


tight 


calm 


good 


passionate 


tired 


concerned 


guilty 


peaceful 


trapped 


conlldent 


h£^py 


pessimistic 


ugly 


confused 


helpless 


playful 


uneasy 


defeated 


hopeful 


pleased 


uptight 


defensive 


ho^le 


pressured 


volneiable 


depressed 


humiliated 


protective 


warm 


detached 


hurt 


puzzled 


weak 


disappointed 


inadequate 


rejected 


wonderful 


disgusted 


inhibit^ 


relieved 


worried 


disturbed 


tntmse 


r^mtful 




eager 


intimidated 


restless 




ecstatic 


iiTitable 


sad 
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Handout 

Feelings Identification 

Name 

1. You want to go to a dance on Friday night. Your parents say you can go if you finish your chores by then. You don't 
do your chores^ and now you can't gc lo the dance. 

How do you feel? Explain. 

2. You have always secretly wanted to be a writer. You write a poem and .send it to a teen magazine. A month later 
you receive a letter from the editor of the magazine. It says they want to publish your poemt and inside is a check 
for $10. 

How do you feel? Explain. 

3. There is a very popular person at school with whom you want to be friends. You learn that he or she is experimenting; 
with drugs, which is something you want to stay away from. This person invites you to a party. 

How do you feel? Explain. 

4. Your older sister has a new baby. Everyone, including both your parents, seems to spend all their time fussing over 
the baby. No one seems to have time to talk to you. 

How do you feel? Explain. 
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5. Your piano teacher is having a recitaJ. When it is your turn to ptay , you sit down on the piano bench and your mind 
g(^s blank. Everyone is waiting for you to begin. 

How do you feel? Explain. 



6. You taught your kid sister how to pitch a ball and swing a bat . You have spent hours and hours practicing with her. 
This year, she was voted the most valuable player on her baseball team. 

How do you feel? Explain. 



7. You come home and hear strange sounds in tht htiuse. No one is supposed to be there. As you are fuming around 
to run back out the door, your older brother jumps up behind you. ""Looks like I scared you,** he says laughingly. 

How do you feel? Explain. 



8. You have been studying very hard for an important math test. You have gone over every problem in the chapter twice 
and gotten all of the answers right. You have been helping your friends study, because you understand the math 
concepts so well. 

How do you feel? Explain. 



9. Make up your own situation for the class to discuss. 
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Lesson 63 

Purpose To di^riininate feeling; to understand the concept of self-disclosure and how it 

relates to effective communication 

Materials ""Self^Disclosure Questions^ (cut and placed in a bag or container) 

Introduce the Lesson Review briefly yesterday's lesson atout feelings. Tell students that today they are 

going to consider their own personal feelings and how these feeling relate to the 
way they communicate. 

Present the Lesson Read with expression the following statements, and instruct students to identify the 

most obvious feelings being expressed . (Students may want to refer to the ""Feelings 
Ust*" handout from yesterday*s lesson.) 

1. Good old Dad says, ""Don^t drink, son,"* as he finishes his founh beer 

2. Get off my back. I don't need your advice. 

3. The cute new boy danced five dances with me. 

4. The coach said I swing the bat like Rod Carew. 

5. If you came from such a family, you*d run away, too. 

6. I think Mr. Barnes knows we cheated on the test. 

7. My dog was lost for a week, and we just found him. 

S« I don't know how I'll flnish all this homework by tomonow. 

9. Oh, my sister's new baby is so pudgy and cute. 

10. ril never be able to give a speech in front of the whole class. 
Ask the following questions: 

1 . In what circumstances do you show your feelings? 

2. What factors influence your decision to share or not share your feelings? 

3. What are the beneflts of expressing feelings? (Learning more about others, 
allowing others to better understand you, relieving emotional pi^ssure without 
losing control of the situation, and developing more positive relationships.) 

Ask students to suggest some of the reasons we do not share our thoughts and 
feelings with others. Make a list on the chalkboard. Point out that most of the 
reasons are based on some kind of fear. 
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Fear of rejection. Very often we do not reveal our feelings t^cause we are 
afraid of teing rejected. "If others really knew me for the person I am, they 
would not accept me/' 

Fear of change If we reveal ourselves to another person in a meaningful way» 
we may discover that we are not living up to the standards we have set for 
ourselves. Some of our values may just be good intentions and not really part 
of our lives. Thus, we will have to change our values or change our behavior. 

Fear of closeness. We cannot share our private thoughts and feelings with 
another pei^n without creating some degree of closeness between us and that 
person. If we are somewhat fearful of sharing our feelings, it a>uld that what 
we really fear is getting close to others. Getting closer to others places certain 
demands and responsibilities on us. 

Family background. Many of our pre^nt attitudes toward sharing feelings 
were prd)ab]y learned at home. How do our family members talk to one 
another, personally? In this country, many people tend to talk more about 
personal things to friends outside the family than to family members. 

Present the self-disclosure exercise. Have students get into a circle while you write 
the term ""self-disclosure*" on the chalkboard. Introduce the concept of self^ 
disclosure. 

^'Self-disclosure refers to the process of deliberately revealing information 
about yourself that is signiflcant and that would not normally be known by 
others. 

"How much should you say? How much should you keep to yourself? 
Sharing thoughts and feelings with others can difficult, even sc^ry. How- 
ever, unless you take the chance, meaningful relationships with others are hard 
to establish. 

am going to pass around a bag that contains a variety of self*disclosure 
strips. Each of you should pick a strip out of the bag and respond to what is 
written on the strip. Try to be as honest and as specific as you can."* 

Model the exercise by picking a self-disclosure strip out of the bag and personally 
responding to it. Then, pass the bag containing the self-disclosure strips around the 
circle, and instruct each student to pick out a slip, without l<K)king in the bag. 
(Should a topic on a strip be too difficult for a student to talk about, let her or him 
choose another strip. But, don*t let a student have more than one second choice.) 
Have the student read the question or sentence starter and respond to it before 
passing the bag to the next student. Give each student the opportunity to respond 
to at least one self-disclosure strip. 



1. Do you think it is easy to talk about yourself? Is it easier to talk about yourself 
now than it was when you first started this class? 

2. Did others listen to you when you gave your self-disclosure response? How did 
you know they were listening? 



Follow Up 



Ask the following questions: 
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3. Dkt you feel more comfortable as the setf-disctosure activity progres^d? 

4. Can you think of times when you were afraid to disclose information? Why? 
Have you ever felt hesitant atx>ut disclosing something, but did it anyway, and 
experienced a ^nse of relief afterward? 

5. With whom do you feel most comfortable disclosing your feelings? 

6. Ai^ there times when it is best not to disclose information about yourself? 
When? 

Looking Ahead Tell students that tomorrow they will combine their listening i^lls with their 

growing understanding of feelings in a skill called "^reflective responding."* 
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Handout 

Self*Dl8Closure Questions 

Copy, cut apart, and place these self-disclosurc slips in a bag or container. 

What makes you angry? 

What makes you happy? 

What makes you sad? 

What makes you feel lonely? 

What makes you feel left out? 

What makes you feel important? 

What makes you feel embarrassed? 

Sometimes I worry about . . . 

I feel like helping someone when . . . 

I am disappointed when . . . 
Adapted from Tclesis Peer Counseling Program. TELESIS Corporation Jna Used by permission. 
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I am bored when . . . 



I feel frustrated when . . . 



I feel pressured when . . . 



I am excited when . . . 



What makes you nervous? 



I feel shy when . . . 



I feel tired when . . . 



I feel confident when . . . 



What makes you feel accepted? 



What du you do when you really get angry? 



A happy lime in my life was when - . . 



A time when I felt confused was when . . . 
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A peaceful lime in my life was when . . . 



What do you do when you are bored? 



What do you do when you feel confused? 



What is something you are eager to do? 
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Lesson 64 



Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the tesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To understand and develop reflective responses 
'^Reflective R^fK^nding"" handout 

Reviewbriefly the concept of paraphrasingffom lesson 61. {Note: If youstressed 
'repeating* statements in Monday's class, you will need to cover 'paraphrasing' in 
more depth tixlay before going on to reflective responding.) 

Tell students that today they will learn atout a type of active listening that goes 
one step further than paraphrasing. 

Distribute the ''Reflective Responding*" handout, and introduce the concept of 
reflective responding. 

A reflective response is similar to a paraphrase. (Ask for a volunteer to deflne 
paraphrasing.) The different^ is that in order to provide a reflective response, 
you must listen not only for the content of a statement, but also for the feelings 
behind the words. In other words, you must listen 'between the lines' and pay 
attention to /ic^v something is expressed as well as v^ hat Ls expressed. When you 
use reflective responding, you are acting as a mirror, reflecting back what the 
other [^rson has said in a way that shows you understand that pcrson*s 
feelings." 

Discuss the flrst two examples on the handout. Point out that each reflective 
response contains a word or phrase identifying how the f^rson is feeling. 

Divide students into their cooperative groups. Have them first identify the 
feelings behind the speaker's expressions on the handout and then develop reflec- 
tive responses for the expressions. 

Discuss the handout as a class. List three or more responses for each expression 
on the chalkboard, and choose the most effective (appropriate) reflective response. 
Discuss why that response is the most effective. 

Ask students the following questions: 

1 . Is reflective responding harder than paraphrasing? Why? 

2. Put yourself in the place of the person being hel{^d* Which type of response 
would you find most helpful? What is it about reflective responding that lets 
the speaker know he or she is really being heard? 

Tell students that tomorrow they will review the skills they have developed this 
week and take a short quiz on them. The quiz will cover passive, aggre^ive, and 
assertive behavior; active listening; paraphrasing; feelings; and self 'disclosure. 
Encourage students to study their handouts from weeks 10 through 13. 
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Handout 

Reflective Responding 

Name ^ 

Firs!, identify ihe feeling behind each expression below. Then* develop a reflective response for the expression. 
Examples 

When I try to talk to you, you never listen. You do all the talking. 

Feeling: Frustration 

Refleciive response: It's frustrating not to be listened to. 

You*rc not my boss. Why do I have to do everything you say? 
Feeling: Anger 

Reflective response: You're angry because it seems Vm always telling you what to do? 
1. Stop questioning me about my drinking. It's none of your business anyway- 
Feeling: . ™ — 

Reflective response: „. > ^ 



2. Why do I have to clean up my room every week? It's my room! 

Feeling: ^_ 

Reflective response: . 



3, ril never find a boyfriend. 

Feeling: 

Refleciive response: 
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4. You are always bugging me about my homework. 

Feeling: 

Reflective re$;ponse: _ 



5. Getting high makes me feel good. 

Feeling: . 

Reflective response: , 



6* I hate my dad when he drinks. 

Feeling: 

Reflective response: ^ _ 



7. Other people are always running me down because I get bad grades. 

Feeling: . ~ 

Reflective response: 
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Lesson 65 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To review the im|>0]iancc of communication, including active listening, paraphras- 
ing, feelings, and self-disclosure 

**Review Quiz," **Succe5s Story: Lorraine Hansbcrry," and "Success Story: Wilma 
Rudolph"* handouts 

Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard* 

People on the planet Vulcan (like Mr. Spock from Siar Trek) rely solely on 
logic. Would you like lo live on Vulcan, with only logic ruling your life? Why 
or why not? 

or 

Describe a situation that makes you feel bored. Descril^ a situation that makes 
you feel happy. How do these different situations affect the way you 
communicate with others? 

Explain to students that their journal writing today relates to some of the skills they 
have been working on this week. Today they will be reviewing those skills. Then, 
they will take a short quiz on what they have been studying for the past few weeks. 

Distribute the *'Revicw Quiz'' handout. Read through the questions with students, 
clarifying as necessary. Allow students ample time in which to complete the quiz. 

Select one of the following ways to correct the quiz: collect and grade them 
yourself, have students work in their cooperative groups to correct each other's 
papers, or have students exchange papers and correct them as a class. 

Distribute the success stories of Lorraine Hansberry and Wilma Rudolph. Read 
aloud and discuss with t!ie class how a person's strong feelings about something can 
lead that person to accomplish great things. 

Tell students that next week they will continue to develop their communication 
skills. They will learn how to more effectively communicate their feelings and ideas 
through I*messages, and they will continue to explore the importance of nonverbal 
communication. 
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Handout 

Review Quiz 

Name 

Using notes and handouts, find and complete the following questions. 
1. Define and give one example of each of the following: 
passive behavior 



aggressive behavior 



assertive behavior 



2. Write a passive message, an aggressive message, and an assertive message, 
passive behavior 



aggressive behavior 



assertive message 
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Which behavior is more likely to elicit positive consequences — passive behavior, aggressive tehavior, assertive 
behavior? 



Paraphrase the following statement: "When 1 am running in a race, I feel excited and as free as the wind/ 



Why is it important to listen actively to others? 



How can feelings affect communication? Give an example. 



Explain self-disclosure* 



Explain a way that you can use what you nave learned about communication. 
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Handout 



Success story: Lorraine Hansberry 
(1930-1965) 



Name 

Somciimcs part of being successful means taking risks and being controversial. Lorraine Hansberry, the first African- 
American woman to write a Broadway play, did that very thing. 

Hansbcrry*5 father was the founder of the Negro Bank in Chicago and a fairly wealthy man. However, Hansberry 
had strong feelings about people who were poor, people who lived in slum dwellings similar to the ones that her father 
owned. In her plays, Hansberry wrote about unfair treatment of these people. She tried to express her feelings thai 
American society was wrong to allow its citizens to live in such conditions. 

It was her willingness to risk controversy that made her play A Raisin in fheSun the winner of the New York Drama 
Critics' Circle Award in 1959. 

Questions: 

It's possible that Hansberry 's father disagreed with much of what she wrote in her plays. Can you think of a lime when 
someone was critical of something you felt strongly about? Were you able to stay firm in your beliefs? Explain. 



Success Story: Wiima Rudolph 
(1940- ) 

Some people overcome what appear to be impossible odds to achieve success. When all the cards arc stacked against 
them, they try even harder. Wilma Rudolph, the first American woman to wui three Olympic gold medals in track and 
fields events, is one of these people. 

Wilma was the seventeenth of nineteen children, and was crippled by a severe case of polio when she was four years 
old She was unable to walk properly until she was eight; and then she took off. 

Wilma became an excellent basketball player and was spotted by a coach. She began to train hard, and by the lime 
she was sixteen, she was a strong enough runner to join the 1956 United States Olympic team. That year she and her 
team members won the bronze medal in the 400 meter relay. Four years later at the I960 Olympics in Rome, Wilma 
Rudolph won three gold medals of her own. 

Questions: 

What are some of the hurdles in your life? What can you do to successfully "jump over" your life hurdles like Wilma 
did? 
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Supplemental Activities 

1 . Autobio^phical sharing is a quick exercise that giv^ students m of^KNtunity 
to disclose something about themselves. Each student works with a partner. 
For one minute the fir^ partner tells his or her life story to the second partner. 
Then the partners change roles, and the other partner is given a minute to share 
her or his life story. Very briefly, then, the total class sha^ what they heard 
from their partners. (Remind partners not to share anything the other partner 
wan^ to remain private.) 

Autobiographical sharingcan be done frequently throughout the semester, 
with different pairs of partners. It gives students a comfortable way of getting 
to know one another better. It also gives reluctant participants a feeling of 
success to communicate on a subject they know well — themselves. 

2. Divide students into small groups. Give each group a list of five or six feelings, 
and ask students to identify situations that might el icit those feelings. (You may 
want to provide a dictionary to each group, in case students have trouble 
defining the feelings.) Have each group share their situations with the class. 

3. Provide materials to create posters with a "feeling" theme. Students may draw, 
cut pictures from magazines, make cartoons, make lettering, and so on around 
the feeling theme. For example, the theme ""excitement*" can display other 
words of similar meaning pictures, or drawings depicting exciting actions, 
pictures of facial expressions of excitement, and so on. 
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Supplemental Activity 



Alter Ego 

Purpose To develop the communication skill of listening to feelings 

Matortats None needed 

Present the Lesson Form a group of four volunteers. Instruct the remaining students to be observers, 

L Directtwoofthevolunteerstoroleplayasituation. (Forexample: aseventeen* 
year-old daughter explaining to her father why she went to a "beer party*'; a 
fourteen-yearold son explaining to his mother why he joined a gang with a 
reputation for violence; a ninth-grade girl announcing to her older married 
sister that she's going to drop out of school l^cause it's stupid and a waste of 
time.) 



Z Direct the other two volunteers to be alter egos. They are to say what the role 
players am not saying. See examples below. 

Daughter: Oh, Daddy don ' t be so old-fashioned, everyone drinks beer. 
Alter Ego: Look, Daddy, Tm not the most popular girl in my class as it is, and 
if I start going against my friends, I'll never get a date. 

3. Instruct the role*ptaying participants to p^usc in the conversation or dialogue 
to enable their alter egos to diagnose the feelings. Encourage them to try to 
respond only to the situation and not their alter ego& 

Follow Up Ask the following questions: 

1 . Were some feelings easier lo "read" than others? Which ones? 

2. When "listening" to feelings, what do you "hear"? What do you "see"? 

3. How do you "hear" or "see" feelings? 



Adapted from Telesis Peer Counseling Program. TELESIS Corporation, lac- Used by 
permi^ion' 
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Planning Guide 

This planning guide alerts you to equipment, materials, special preparations, and/ 
or personnel needed for this week's lessons, in addition to the handouts or other 
class materials for the week. 

There arc no special preparations required for this week's lessons. 
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Lesson 66 

Purpose 

Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 



To understand the concept of the Nmessage as an effective means of communication 
"l-Messages" handout 

Tell students that as they continue to work on effective communication today, they 
are going to learn alKHit the l-message and how this type of message can help them 
express their feelings and deliver a message successfully, 

IntrcKluc^ the concept of an I-message* 

""The I-message is an important tool for putting your feelings into words. It lets 
the other person know how you feel, and at the same time it letsthcotherperson 
know you respect him or her. 

"An 1-mcssagc uaially tells something about nAy you feci the way you do. 
For example, ' I feel disappointed when you cheat on a te^ berause it makes me 
believe that I did not do a good job presenting the material involved.'" 

Explain that an I-message needs to be clear* concise, and honest. Discuss the 
three elements in an I-message. 

• It tells how a situation makes you feel. 

• It describes the behavior you are responding to. 

• It describes the effcct(s) of the situation on you. 

Give the following example of an I-message, and discuss it within the context 
of the three elements above: I feel angry when you do not call before coming home 
late, because I worry about you and can't sleep/* (See summary below.) 

• Feeling — "I feel angry'' 

• Behavior you*rc responding to— "when you do not call before coming home 
late" 

• Effects on me— "because I worry about you and cannot sleep" 

Compare I-messages to you-mcssagcs. 

""I-messages need to be distinguished from you-messages. For example, 
* You're so inconsiderate. Don't you know I worry and can't sleep when you 
stay out late without calling,' isayou-mcssage* So is, 'If you weren't so selfish^ 
you would 1^ more sensitive to my feelings/ 

""There is a big difference between an I-message and a you*message. An 
I-message suites how/ am feeling. It ^n be positive or negative. Forexample, 
*I feel happy when / get a birhtday card from you because I know you are 
thinking about me' is a positive I-message. A you-m^sage can be positive or 
negative^ also. It can praise or criticize someone." 
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Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



Distribute the ""I-Messages*" handout. Have studenlA break into their ro(q)erative 
groui», and instnia them to develop an Umessage and a you-message response to 
each situation on the handout* Remind students that an I-message should contain 



Ask the following questions: 
1* How does a you-message make you feel? 
2* How does an i-message make you feel? 

3. Which kind of message would you say people use most often? 

4. What can you accomplish with an I-message that you can't accomplish with a 
you-message? 

5* How do 1-messages relate to what we've learned about assertiveness? Using 
our ^tegoriesof passive, aggressive, and assertive, how would you character- 
ize you-messages? 

Tell students that tomorrow they will discuss nonverbal communicatk>n— or ways 
people communicate without using words. 



the following: 1 feel 



when you 



• because 



. Have groups share responses, if time i^rmits. 
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Handout 
l-Messages 

Name 

Rememl^r: 

« I*messages tell how a stiuation makes ycni feel. 

• I-messagcs describe the behavior you arc responding tn. 

• I-messagcs describe the effects of the situation on you. 

Situation 1 A mother is upset because her daughter often arrives home after her midnight curfew. The mother could 
say: 

You-Message 



1-Message 



Situation 2 The teacher is talking to a student when another student interrupts the conversation for the third time. The 
teacher could say: 

You-Mcssage ^ 



I-Message 
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Situation 3 Sharon promises to return a textbook she borrowed last week from Helen. After a friendly reminder, she 
again forgets the book. Helen could say; 

You-Message — 



I-Message 



Situation 4 Peter makes plans to meet his friend John at the park. John shows up 40 minutes late and offers no excuse 
or apology. Peter could say: 

You-Message — 



I-Nfessage 



^uation 5 Iran is upset because his older brother refuses to share the family bicycle. Tran could say: 
You-Message . — — 



1-Message 
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Lesson 67 

Purpose To be aware of the importance of nonverbal communication 

Materials None needed 

Introduce the Lesson Tell students the following: 

"Yesterday we learned that 1-messages arc a very efTe«ivc way of sending 
verbal messages. We witl continue to practice ending I*mcssages as we 
practice our communications skills. But today we will be looking at a form of 
communication that was introduced in week 5— nonverbal communication." 

Present the Lesson Review nonverbal communication. 

^Nonverbal communication is behavior that conveys meaning without words. 
It can express emotion or it can inform and trai^it facts. It can be as specific 
as a gesture or as general as the atm<^phere in a room. 

'*Whcn we communicate verbally, we arc consciously aware of the 
message we are communicating. But we may not always be aware of nonverbal 
messages. How we say something can be as important as what we say. As the 
saying goes. 'Actions speak louder than words** For example, if say *! am not 
angry! ' in a loud voice and stomp my foot at the same litne, what message am 
I really communirating? In this case, my nonverbal communication contra- 
dicts what I am saying, 

**Whai if I shake my fist at someone while I say ' I am really angry at you! '? 
Now my nonveAal communication is accenting, or reinforcing, what I am 
saying. 

''Nonverbal communication includes facial expression, posture, gestures, 
and movement. For example; (Show by facial expression, posture, and gesture 
the feeling of worry or shyness.) What am I communicating? 

"Nonverbal communication involves use of the body, use of space, and 
even use of time. Remember the last time yo j stepi^d into acrowded elevator? 
Even though everyone was standing very close together, they acted as if they 
wanted to avoid personal contaa at all costs. Usually, the praple in an elevator 
stand shoulder to shoulder, facing in the same direction. The way they stand 
says a great deal about how they feel. 

**When you go into a new cla.ssroom for the first time, how do you decide 
where to sit? Have you noticed how students who don*t know each other space 
themselves evenly around the room? or how people who want to avoid the 
teacher sit in back? These students are making a nonverbal statement.'' 

Have students brainstorm as many different types of nonverbal communication as 
possible. Writethe examplesihey come up with onthechalkboard. Someexamples 
might be, 

Facial expressions: smiling, frowning, laughing, crying, sighing 
Personal space: standing close to others, standing apart from others 
Appeamnce: (clothing, hair, makeup) sloppy* neat, overdone 
Handshake: sweaty palm, firm, weak 
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Physical stance: postuns, gestures, mannerisms 
Voice: soft or Ioud» fast or stow, smooth or jerky 
Environment you create: home, room, desk 

Remind students that mimes are performers who speak with their bodies. Ask 
volunteers to perform like mimes in the following situations: 

You are walking outd(K)rs in the evening and come across a skunk* 

Someone compliments you on your appearance. 

How you sit when you are bored. 

Student choice: Ask for volunteers to role play a situation; see if other students 
can receive the nonverbal message^ 

Role play nonverbal communication with three student volunteers. Send one 
of the student out of the room. Explain to the remaining two students that they are 
in the middle of a personal conversation when a third person approaches and wants 
to join them. They are not particularly glad to see this f^rson, but they do not want 
to sound rude by asking him or her to leave. Their task is to signal to the intruder 
that they would prefer to be alone, using only the position of the ir bodies . They may 
talk to the third person, but they may not verbally tell her or him to leave. 

Discuss the gestures, expressions, and body pavilioning the students used to 
communicate the message **Wc would prefer to alone " 

Ask the following questions: 

L How docs this lesson relate to listening? (When you are really listening, you 
pay anention to nonverbal communication. It is possible to say one thing with 
words and another with your face and body.) 

2. How much can we rely on nonverbal clues to tell us how a person is thinking 
or feeling? (Nonverbal behavior may be helpful, but our interpretation of it is 
not always accurate. A simple gesture can have many possible meanings. It 
would be unwise to assume that our interpretation is always accurate.) 

3. How can cultural differences lead to misunderstandings? (For example, in 
some countries it is considered rude to make direct eye contact in conversation. 
In general in the American cul ture, avoiding eye contact suggests dishonesty .) 

Tell students to observe nonverbal communication the next time they are in a 
crowded place. Who is included in the action and who is excluded? What is their 
own positioning? 

Tell students that tomorrow they will learn more about 1-messages and the 
nonverbal forms of communication. 

Encourage students to watch other people tonight for the nonverbal messages 
they send and to be ready tomorrow to talk about what they have observed. 
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Lesson 68 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 



To increase awareness of the importance of nonverbal communication; to under- 
stand the relationship between verbal and nonverbal communication 

"What Arc You Saying?" handout 

Review briefly yesterday 's lesson on nonverbal communication. Tell students that 
today they are going to continue studying nonvert>al communication by practicing 
sending I-messages using nonverbal communication.* 

List on the chalkboard all the nonverbal messages students ob»rved last night. 

Explain to smdents that there are many cultural differences in nonverbal 
messages, sudi as the physical distance between people in conversation, bowing 
rather than shaking hands, and so on. Ask if anyone observed an example of this 
last night or (an think of an example from a previous experience. Encourage 
students to be alert to, and accepting of, cultural differences in communication. 

Explore the relationship between verbal and nonverbal communication. 

Discuss the relationship between verbal and nonverbal communication. 

• Reinforce or comptiment: Nonverbal communication can reinforce or compli- 
ment verbal communication — and vice versa. If a student is hesitant about 
whether or not she or he knows the answer to a qu^on the teacher is asking, 
she or he may look down (nonverbal) when the teacher calls on her or him and 
say, "Vm not sure of the answer." 'verbal) 

• Emphasize or accent: Verbal mcsi - an be accented by nonverbal behav- 
iors. Pointinganaccusingfingeraddsemphasistoverbal criticism. Shrugging 
one's shoulders can accent a statement of confusion, and a hug <an emphasize 
the communication of affection or excitement. 

Elicit examples of this relationship. Discuss or role play the suggested 
examples. 

• Contradict: Nonverbal behavior can often contradict the verbal message. A 
common example of this double message is seeing a person with a red face or 
clenched fisis yelling, "No, I'm not angry." 

Elicit examples of this relationship. Discuss or role play the suggested 
examples. 

Ask for four volunteers to role play a situation of nonverbal communication. 
Explain to the volunteers privately that the situation takes place in a classroom. The 
teacher is discussing last night's homework. One student is obviously well prepared 
for the discussion (waving his hand to be called on), another shy student seems 
prepared but is reluctant to participate in the discussion, and the third student seems 
to be unprepared and unwilling to participate. Tell the volunteeis to use only 
nonverbal communication to get their point across. 

Encourage the rest of the class to carefully observe the role play, noting the 
nonverbal commun ication being used. Discuss the role playing when the volunteers 
have finished. 
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• What Old you see taking place? Why did you think that? 

• Whatkindsof nonverbal messagesdo you think were beingscnt? Areyousure? 

• Can we be sure of what a person is saying by his^er nonverbal message? 

Instruct students to thinkof I-messages for the characters to use in the role-play 
situation that will help communirate what the characters are trying to say with their 
nonverbal communications. (For example, the reluctant student might say "I feel 
unsure of myself, and if I raise my hand and give a wrong answer, everyone will 
laugh at me") 

Explain the use of communication leads. Tell students that there are ways they 
can begin a conversation with someone that he!i» make their nonverbal messages 
clear. These message beginnings are called "communication leads." They are 
helpful in beginning constructive communication. Give the following examples: 

Vm picking up thai you . . . 

Could it be that . . . 

I get the impression that . . . 

What I'm hearing is . . . (understood from the other person's voice inflection) 
Is there any chance that . . . 
It seems like . . . 

Stress to students that by using positive communication leads and I-messages 
they can be more successful in their communication with peers, parents, school 
personnel, and others. This successful communication lesds to moie cont.'ol over 
themselves and more control over the situations around them. 

Follow Up Distribute the "What Are You Saying?" handout. Instruct students to complete the 

handout individually. Have students get into their cooperative groups to discuss 
their responses on the handout. 

Looking Ahead Tell students that tomorrow they will look at the roadblocks, orbarriers, toeffective 

communication. 
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Handout 

What Are You Saying? 



Name 



Complete the following infOTmation, tfien discuss your respros^ with the membm of your coop^mive group. 
1. Nonverbal communication is 



2. Some examples of nonveital communication are 



3. Use one of the examples of nonmbal communication you listed above and send a v^hal mes^i^ that begins with 
aconmiunication lead. 



4. Use one of the examples of nonva1>al communication you listed above and send a verl^ I-mess^e* 
I feel when (behavior) 



because (effect on you). 
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Lesson 69 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



To understand that there are often barriers to effective communication 
''Roadblocks to Communication** handout 

Review briefly the meaning and importance of communication leads. Tell students 
that eff^tive communication includes being able to get beyond barriers or road* 
blocks that people put in their way, and today they are going to practice working with 
barriers to effective communication. 

Share the following information about communication barriers with students: 

''Communication barriers, or roadblocks, are negative behaviors that retard 
relationships. Communication roadblocks send undesirable messages to the 
receiver.** 

Discuss the characteristics of communication barriers. 
« Each is a put-down to the receiver in some way 

• Er • :h is ineffective in its ability to solve problems or help the receiver feci better 

* Each makes the relationship worse by causing the sender or receiver tc lose 
off, or withdraw from further explanation 

• Each causes separation of people, rather than closeness 

* Each makes success more difHcuh 

Explain that an awareness of communication roadblocks will help students recog- 
nize what phrases to avoid when relating to others. Point out that communication 
roadblocks are involved in many different relationships: in what kids say to other 
kids, in what children say to parents, in what parents say to their children, in what 
teachers say to students, and in what students say to teachers. 

Have students state examples of communication barriers in each of the 
relationships mentioned. Then, have students think of a positive I-message to break 
down the communication barrier in each situation* 

Distribute the "Roadblocks to Communication** handout. Read the directions 
together and briefly discuss the six different roadblocks. 

Instruct students to work independently to complete the handout. Allow time 
for the maj( rity of students to finish. Then, direct students to get into their 
cooperative groups and discuss the examples they wrote on the handout. Then have 
them come up with a group consensus on which are the test examples. Have a group 
recorder write down the group*s decision on another piece of paper. Eadi member 
ofthe group should sign the paper. Collect and grade the signed papers. Individual 
papers should be kept in students' Going Places notebooks for future reference* 

Encourage students to be alert tonight to communication barriers that they, or 
others they relate to, use. 
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Looking Ahoad Tell students that tomorrow they will review the elements of effective communica- 

tion. They will also have a quiz on 1-messagcs, nonverbal communication, and 
roadblocks to communication. 
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Handout 

Roadblocks to Communication 

Name 

Directions: Sludy the definitions for the six communication roadblocks. Read ihe sample statement that illustiates each 
roadblock. Think of another example for the roadblcKrk listed. Give an example of a positive message that would deter 
the roadblock. (Remember communication leads and l-messages.) 

1. Warning or Threatening Roadblocks (to tell the other person that if the behavior continues, certain consequences 
will result) 

Sample statement: "Stop making fun of me, or Til leave." 

Your example of this roadblock is „ 

A positive message that will deter the roadblock in your example is 

2. Moralizing or Preaching Roadblocks (to tell someone ihings they ought to do) 

Sample statement: "As your teacher Tm telling you, you need to chtx>se your fiiends more carefully. 

Your example of this roadblock is ^ . 

A positive message that will deter the roadblock in your example is 

3. Persuading or Arguing Roadblocks (to try to influence another person with facts, information, and logic) 
Sample statement: "This paper is better because it has wider lines on it." 

Your example of this roadblock is 

A positive message that will deter the roadblock in your example is „ _ . 
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4. Advising or Recommending Roadblocks (to provide answers for a problem) 
Sample statement: recommend that you take algebra." 

Your example of this roadblock is — . 

A positive message that will deter the roadblock in your example is . - . 

5. Evaluating or Criticizing Roadblocks (to make a negative interpretation of someone's behavior) 
Sample statement: "You always have to do something to be the center of attention." 

Your example of this roadblock is 

A positive message that will deter the aiadblock in your example is_ _ ^ _ 

6. Kidding or Teasing Roadblocks (to try to avoid talking about the proble m by laughing or distract ing the other person) 
Sample statement: **You are really crazy when those kids are around. Nobody can miss you in the crowd!" 
Your example of this roadblock is .^.^ _ 

A positive message that will deter the roadblock in your example is ^ _ 
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Lesson 70 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To review the elements of effective communication 

Going Places notebooks, **Ouiz: I-Messages and Roadblocks" and "Success Story: 
Jackie Robinson** handouts 

Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard. 

Of all the people you know, who do you think is the best communicator? Why? 
Does this person communicate well by talking, by listening, or by using 
effective body language? 

Allow students approximately five minutes to review for today's quiz in their 
cooperative groups. 

Distribute the "Quiz: I-Messages and RoadbltKks'* handout. Read through the 
questions, clarifying as necessary. Have students complete the quiz individually, 
then discuss. 

Distribute the ''Success Story: Jackie Robinson'* handout. Read aloud with 
students, and then discuss the questions at the bottom of the page. 

Have students respond in their journals to one of the following: 

Are the items in your room a reflection of your personality? Are you sending 
a nonverbal message about yourself? Explain. 

or 

What would you say to a friend who borrowed your favorite record and returned 
it so scratched you could hardly hear it anymore? (Use the exact words, as if 
you were talking to the friend.) 

Encourage students to think about what they have learned regarding verbal and 
nonnverbal communication, 1-me.ssages, and communication roadblocks when 
responding to the statement. 

Tell students that the communication skills they studied this week will be helpful 
when they work next week on the concept of group dynamics. 
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HmdoiA 

Quiz: l-Messages and Roadblocks 

Name _____ 

1. Name the three parts of an I-message, and give an example of a complete 1-message, 

b 

c. . 

Example: . - - - 

2. List four examples of nonverbal communication. 

c - 

3. Tell what is meant by a roadblock, or barrier, to communication. 



4. Name and give examples of at least three roadblocks to effective communication. 



b. 
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Handcut 



Success Story: Jackie Robinson 



Name 

Most successful people conduct themselves with dignity and self-respect. They know when it is appropriate to s[^ak 
out assertively and when it is appropriate to let their actions convey their message. Jackie Robinson, the first African- 
American baseball player to play in the major leagues, practiced this in his pursuit of success. 

When Brooklyn lager's General Manager Branch Rickey first signed Robinson in 1947, he warned Robinson that 
he would encounter racist attacks. Rickey said to Robinson, want a ballplayer with guts enough not to fight back! 
You've got to do this job with base hits and stolen bases and fielding ground balls. Nothing else." 

Robinson agreed to Rickey's request, and with dignity, he endured the racist comments that were yelled at him and 
the crank letters that were mailed to him. He let his actions speak louder than words by playing with the Dodgers for 
ten seasons, helping them win six National League pennants. Robinson was the National League Rookie of the Year in 
1947, the National League's most valuable playerin 1949,and the League's best batter in 1949. He established a fielding 
record for second baseman in 1931, set a National League double-play record at second base in 1951; and won several 
base-stealing championships. In 1962, Jackie Robinson 's great performances earned him election to the Hall of Fi^me. 
Bui perhaps, most importantly, Robinson won the respect of millions t^cause first he respected himself. 

Questions: 

1. How do you handle negative comments that people say to you? 

2. Do you feel that Jackie Robinson was right to agree not to fight back? Why? What would you have done in this 
situation? 

3. Can you think of situations when it is more appropriate to answer people with actions rather than words? 
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Supplemental Activity 



How to Become a Better Communicator 



Purpose To review and discuss the elements of effective communication 

Materials Copies of the "Rules for Effective Communication or How to Become a Better 

Communicator** handout 

Present the Lesson Distribute copies of the handout Read each statement, and ask studentswhy the rule 

is important. For example: "Why stop talking?'' 

Ask for student questions or concerns abi^ut the communications material 
covered thus far: listening skills, feelings identification, I-messages, and nonverbal 
communication. As a class, address these questions and concerns. 

or 

Have students, as a class or in iheir cooperative groups, develop their own lists of 
rules for effective communication. 
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Handout 

Rules for Effective Communication or 
How to Become a Better Communicator 

Name 

1. Stop talking. 

2. Ask questions. 

3. Concentrate on what the other person is saying. 

4. Look at the other person. 

5. Smile and ^^grunt"* appropriately. 

6. Control your feelings. 

7. Get rid of distractions. 

8. Restate the main points (paraphrase). 

9. Share the responsibility for communication. 
U). React to ideas, not to the person. 

11. Listen to what is said. 

12. Listen to how something is said. 

13. Avoid hasty judgments. 

14. Avoid jumping to conclusions. 



Week 15: Group Dynamics 
(Working Togetlier) 



Planning Guide 



This planning guide alerts you to equipment, materials, Sf^cial preparations, and/ 
or personnel needed for this week's lessons, in addition to the handouts or other 
class materials for the week. 

Lesson 72; 3" x 5" cards with role-play assignments (1 per student) 

Lesson 73: "Square-Off Package"" handout copied on tagboard, cut, and placed 
into envelopes (1 per cooperative group) 

Lesson 74: "A Murder Mystery" handout, copied and cut into strips (1 set per 
cooperative group) 
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Lesson 71 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



To understand the concept of group dynamics; to become aware of how group 
decisions are made 

••Observation Guide for Group Dynamics*" handout 

Review briefly the concepts of I-messages and communication barriers. 
Introduce today's lesson. 

**AU of UL spend much of our time as part of a group: famihes, classes, sports 
teams, neighborhcK)ds, clubs, and church groups are just a few. For the next 
sevei^l days, we are going to apply what we have been learning about 
communication to group situations. We are going to explore the dynamics of 
a group — the power and influences within a group. We are going to conduct 
more experiments to see how people behave in groups and to learn how groups 
can be more effective.** 

Conduct the following group decision-making exercise* Have students get into their 
cooperative groups* Tell students they are going to be given a problem to solve. 
They will have exacti y ten minutes to solve the problem and to agree on the solution. 
At the end of the ten minutes, ihey should be prepared to report their solution to the 
class. 

Read aloud the following situation: 

'•Brian, aged fifteen, has a friend, Thco, whom he wants to impress. He decides 
to sneak the keys to his mother's car so he can take Theo for a ride. When he 
is backing the car out of the garage, Brian hits a trash can and scrapes one of 
the fenders. Immediately he drives the car back into the garage and returns the 
keys. That night Brian's mother notices the scratch and guesses that Brian is 
responsible for the accident. She wants to know what happened, so she asks 
Theo, who is spending the night at Brian ' s house. Theo is afraid to tell her what 
happened because he knows Brian* s mother will punish Brian if she knows the 
truth. Brian's mother keeps asking questions. What should Theo do?" 

Ask the following questions, and allow a volunteer from each group to respond: 

• Did your group have a leader or was leadership shared? 

• Did everyone talk in your group? Did some people not feel like contributing? 
Did some people do most of the talking? 

■ Did group members interrupt each other or cut each other off? 

• Who do you look at when you're talking in a group? 

• Did the people in your group listen to each other? 

Explain that by studying group communication and interaction, we can learn 
better ways of working together, and we can become more comfortable participat- 
ing in group activities. 
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Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



Distribute the "Observation Guide for Group Dynamics*' handout and conduct the 
cooperative group activity. Read through the handout with studente, clarifying as 
necessary. Encourage students to refer to these guidelines whenever they are 
involved in cooj^rativc groups. Assign one observer for each group. Instruct the 
observers to record their observations on page 2 of the handouts. Instruct students 
to listen carefully as you read the following situation: 

""Latrice has been asked by a good friend to go to Disneyland next Saturday. 
Since she has never been there, and her friend has free passes, Latricc is very 
excited about going. 

"Latrice is the star of the iiigh school gymnastics team. Two days before 
her trip to Disneyland she fmds out that her team qualified for the regional 
playoffs. The playoffs will be on Saturday, the same day as her long-awaited 
trip. Latrice does not know when she will ever get a chance to go to Disneyland 
again, but the gymnastics team is depending on her." 

Give groups ten minutes to decide on a solution to Latrice's dilemma. 
Encourage the obser\'ers to pay close attention to the interaction between their group 
members and to record what they observe. 

Have the groups report their decisions. Then ask each observer to report his or 
her observations of the member during the problem-solving activity. Give other 
group members the opportunity to respond to these observations. 

Ask students if they feel it is harder to make a decision by themselvesor as a member 
of a group. Discuss, Ask them what happens when group members can't agree on 
something. 

Tell students that tomorrow they will learn mure about the specific roles people play 
in group interactions. 
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Handout 



Observation Guide for Group Dynamics 



Name 



Consider the following questions when working in your cooperalive groups: 

Participation: Did all group Ti mlM^rsparticipate? Were some members excluded? Was an effort made to draw members 
out? Did one or a few members dominate the discussion? Did anyone withdraw from the group? 

Leadership: Did a leader emerge or was leadership shared? Was the group ever without leadership? 

Roles: Who initiated ideas? Who helped push for decisions? Who helped keep good working relations within the group? 

Decision Making: Did everyone agree to the decisions made? Who helped influence decisions of others? Were attempts 
made to summarize and pull together various ideas? What issues did the group seem to resolve? Not resolve? 

Communication: Did members feel free to talk? Was there any interrupting or cutting off of members? Did members 
listen to one another? Did members display any nonverbal communication? 

Sensitivity: Were members sensitive to the concerns of one another? What feelings were being expressed, verbally or 
nonverbally? 

Openness: Were members frank and open with each other? Did they share without hesitation? Were differences 
confronted openly and honestly? 

Participation „ _ ^ 



Leadership. 



Roles . 



3 -If; 
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Decision Making 



Communication 



Sensitivity 



Openness 
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Lesson 72 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



To become aware of the different roles people play in groups 
**Croup Roles" handout, 3" x 5'' rolc^play cards 

Ask students to share one thing they learned yesterday from the group problem- 
solving exercises. 
Tell students to 

""Imagine you are the leader of a group. What introduct^y sentences would you 
make to the group to get everyone excited about the new clean-up project the 
group is leading at school?*" 

Generate responses, and discuss the difficult role a leader has to play sometimes. 
Tell students that today they are going to consider the different roles people play in 
a group. 

Conduct group-roles activity. Divide students into groups of seven. Direct each 
group to sit in a circle. Pass a different role-playing card to each student in each 
group. {Noie: Assign roles to students who have i^rsonalitics that are very different 
from the role-play characters, if possible.) Explain that each student is responsible 
for assuming the role on her or his card. Tell st udcnts not to show their carcte to one 
another. 

Explain that as a group students must decide what band to hire for an important 
dance coming up soon. They will have ten to fifteen minutes to role play the 
situation, assuming the roles on their cards. Emphasize that students should nor tell 
group members what role they arc playing. Group members will guess who was 
playing what role at the end of the activity. 

Distribute the "Group Roles" handout at the end of the ten- lofifleen-minutc 
role^playing period. Read aloud each role and its description, and have students 
guess who was playing each role in their group. 

Discuss with students the idea that groups are made up of al! kinds of people. Some 
of these people help the group do its work* and others keep the group from 
accomplishing its task. Consider the following questions: 

1. Which roles were helpful to your group? Why? 

2. Which roles were not helpful or slowed down group progress? Why? 

3. When people are acting out roles that arc not helpful^ what can the rest of the 
group do to help the group progress? 

4. Think about some groups with which you are involved. What makes a group 
successful? not successful? 

5. What kind of role do you usually play in a group? 

Conduct another role-play exercise* if time permits. Instruct students to play the 
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same role they had before in the following situation: 

The group must decide where they will go for a day-long field trip next week. 
Hiey have bus transportation, and everyone must attend. 

Tell students to be alert to the roles people play in the diHerent groups they l^long 
to. Encourage them lo jot down, or remember, what they observe between today's 
Class and tomorrow's class. Let students know that tomorrow they will have an 
opportunity to try various roles in a group decision-making priKess. 
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Handout 
Group Roles 

Name ^ 

Make copies of ihis sheet, cut roles apart, and paste the strips on 3" x 5** cards. 



Starter 

Do: Help start discussion. Bring up new ideas. 

Say: "We have to decide which band we want." "I think we should look at this.'' 



Reviewer 

Do: Bring group up to date on its progress. Point out differences of opinion. 

Say: "It sounds like we all agree on thai idea." "Most of us want a rock band* but a few of us want country music/' 



Peacemaker 

Do: Settle differences and arguments. Relieve tension, sometimes by cracking jokes. 
Say: "Let's find a way to combine both ideas/' "That reminds me of a siory , . 



Follower 

Do: Just go along with everyone else. 

Say: ''1 don*t care. Let's do whatever the rest of you Ihink. 



Clown 

Do: Spend most of the time fooling around. 

Say: "How about getting hold of Lawrence Welks' band; it's pretty hot!" 
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Blocker 

Do: Always disagree with the group. 

Sjy: "You're all wrong. It will never work." 



Dictator 

Do: Try to control the group. Boss people around. 

Say: "Now listen to me . . ." "This is the only way to do it . . 
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Handout 
Group Roles 

Name 



Rote 


WbatTbeyDo 


What They May Say 


Starter 


Helps start discussion 
Brings up new ideas 


•*We have to decide which band we 
want" 

"I think we should look m this/' 


Reviewer 


Brings group up to date on their progress 
Points out diffeiences of opinion 


""It sounds like we all agree on that 
idea." 

"Most of us want a rock band, but a 
few of us want country music/* 


Peacemaker 


^ules differences and argumi^ts 

fAneiiYfi tt\fnAfim^€ Hi/ 

cracking jokes 


'*Let*$ And a way to combine both 
ideas/' 

I luti n^iiiiiis inc ui a ainny • « . 


Follower 


Just goes along with everyone else 


"I don't care. Let's do whatever the 
rest of you think/' 


Ctown 


Spends most of the time fooling around 


'"How about getting hold of Lawrence 
Welks'band?" 


Blocker 


Always disagrees with the group 


"You're all wrong../' 


Dictator 


Tries to control the group 

Besses people around 

i- - - - - 


**Now listen to me . . /' 

'This is the only way to do it . . /' 



Adapted from Telcsis Peer Counseling Program. TELESIS Ctwporaiion, Inc. Used by permission. 
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Lesson 73 



Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 



To use nonverbal communication to accomplish a \^sk 

'*$quare-Off Package" puzzle pieces in envelopes ( 1 per cooperative group), copiesi 
of ''Sqiiare-^Off Observer's Guidelines*' handout (1 per group) 

Select volunteers to briefly review the seven different roles studied ycsterdr^y. 
Review the roles that students jot ted down or observed during the previous evening. 
Tell students the following: 

"Today we are going to do an activity that requires nonverbal communication. 
You diu a similar activity earlier this semester. See if you are able to use the 
skills you have developed since then to accomplish the task more successfully." 

Conduct the nonverbal communication activity. Divide students into their coopera- 
tive groups. Have each group select one person to act as observer. Read the 
following rules for the activity (you may wish to write these rules on the chalkboard 
or chart paper): 

• The group's job is to consiruci eight squares of equal size, 

• There is to be no talking. 

• A player may pass one or more parts of the squares to any other team member 
at any time. 

• A player may not take, or otherwise indicate the desire to receive, a teammate's 
puzzle piece, 

• All eight squares must be the same size when completed. 

• Groups will have five to seven minutes to complete all eight squares. 

Give each selected observer a copy of "Square-Off Observer's Quidelines" 
handout* Go over the guidelines. Allow groups five to seven minutes to work on 
the puzzles. Call groups together, and ask the observers to report their observations. 
Then, ask the following questions, and direct students to write down their answers 
before discussing them: 

• Was it difficult to follow the rules? Why or why not? 
' What were your reactions to the gan. 

• How did you communicate your ideas to the others? 

• How did others communicate lo you? 

• Did group leaders emerge? 

• How can you influence a group with nonverbal behavior? 
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* Did you feel like your group was compeung with the other groups? Were 
members of your group competing with other member in your group? 

• What can groups or group members learn from this activity? 

Have students recall last week's work on nonverbal communication. Ask if any 
ofwhat they learned last week helped them in their activity today. Discuss. Ask 
how they can use the information on nonverbal communication in the future. 

Instruct students to get into their cooperative groups again to solve a mystery. 
Tell them that this lime they can use verbal communication. They will have five 
minutes to solve the mystery. Have them choose an observer to record group 
interaction. Read the following mystery: 

Amy is sitting in her can She starts it up and drives west in a straight line a 
quarterof amlle. When she stops the car, she is facing east. How can this be? 
(Solution: She backed up.) 

Follow Up Select a representative from each group to report the group's solution to Amy's 

mystery. Have each observer summarize her or his group's interactions. Ask 
students to compare their experience with this mystery with the nonverbal experi- 
ence of the '*Square-Ofr activity. Discuss. 

Looking Ahead Instruct students to observe other people — students in other classes, friends, 

parents, and so forth — and to write down at least five observations of how nonverbal 
communication had an effect on what went on in the observed situation. 

Tell students that tomorrow they will play a challenging game, a game that 
requires them to solve a murder. They will be able to communicate verbally in this 
game, so they may want to give some thought to what kind of role they want to play 
in their group. 
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Handout 

Squaro-Off Observer's Guidelines 

An objective observer is helpful to a group that wishes to learn aboul its own behavior. By standing apart from an ongoing 
activity, the observer has the opportunity to watch the group's behaviors, record observations, and give the group helpful 
feedback. 

Answer the following questions about the group you are observing: 

1. Look for signs of discomfort: tension, frustration, giggling, or nonpanicipation in the activity. Did anyone seem 
uncomfortable? Who? 



2. What actions seem to increase tension? 



3. What actions seem to relieve tension? 



4. Who seems willing to share puzzle parts? 



5. Who seems unwilling to share puzzle parts? 



6. As the game progresses, does anyone emerge as a leader? What has that person done to gain leadership? 



7. Do group members violate any of the rules? Which rules? What seems to be the reason for rule violaf ions? 



Adapted from Tclcsis Peer Counseling Program. TE1£SIS Corporation, Inc. Used by permission. 
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Handout 



Square-Off Package 



{Nofe: One squareH>ff package equals eight squares.) 

Copy both pages on tagt>oard (if possible). Make racHigh copies tm each cooperative group. Cut ^>art and place pieces 
of all eight squares in one envelope* 




Adapted fiomTclcsU Peer CoijmclinglVograjn. TELESIS Corporati<Hi. Inc, Used by pcnnission. 
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Lesson 74 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



To improvt effective communication in group decision making 

"^A Murder Mystery"" clue strips handout, copied and cut apart (one set per group) 
of six to eight students 

Discuss yesterday's homework, the observation of nonverbal communication 
amongvariousgroups of people in various situations. Encourage students to be alert 
to other people's nonverbal communication* Encourage students to become more 
aware of their own use of nonverbal communication and to practice using it in a 
positive manner: eye contact, nodding in agreement, smiling, and so on. 

Tell students that today they are going to use their communication and decision- 
making skills to solve a murder mystery. 

Introduce the verbal communication activity. Divide students into groups of six or 
eight, and have each group choose one person to be the group leader and one person 
to be the recorder for the group. Tell ^tudents that each of them will receive several 
clues about the murder mystery. From the clues they will have to determine the 
following (write on chalkboard): 

• the murderer 

• the weapon 

• the time oi the murder 

• the p):ice of the murder 

• the motive for the murder 

Review the rules of the game. You may wish to write the rules on the 
chalkboard or on chart paper for students to refer to during the game. 

• You must stay in your seat at all times. 

• You may not pass around your clues. 

• AU sharing of clues and ideas must be done verbally* 

• Theonlypersonwhocanwritedowncluesorideasistherccorder. Atanypoint 
during the game, you may ask the recorder to read back clues or ideas. 

• Any lime you think you know the answers to the mystery^ share them with the 
group. If the group agrees on the answers, the leader will check them with the 
teacher to see if they are correct. If part of the answers are wrong, the teacher 
will not tell you which part. That is up to the group to Hgure out. 
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Pass out three or four clues to each student, and have students begin to solve the 
mystery. £na>urage students to pay special attention to working effectively as a 
group to solve the mystery. 

Call for attention approximately ten minutes before the end of the i^riod or 
whenever all groups are flnished. Select a group to reveal their findings, (Solution; 
After receiving a superficial gunshot wound {um Mr, Jones, Mr. Kelley went to Mr, 
Scott's apartment where he was killed by Mr. &:ott with a knife at 12:30 a.m. 
because Mr. Scott was in love with Mr. Kelley's wife,) 

Follow Up Ask the following questions: 

1 . Was a leader needed for this activity? Why or why not? 

2. How did you spend your time getting organized? 

3. What roles did various group members assume? 

4. What could have been done to make the group moi effective? 

5 . Was solving this murder easier than solving the bank robbery a few weeks ago? 
Why? 

Looking Ahead Tell students that tomorrow ihey will continue to explore the importance of group 

dynamics. 
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Handout 

A Murder Mystery 

Make a copy of these clues for each group of students. Cut clues apart, and give each group one complete set, three to 
five clues per student* 

When the elevator operator saw Mr. Kelley, Mr, Kelley was bleeding slightly, but did not seem t(x> badly hurt. 
The elevator operator saw Mr* Kelley go to Mr. Scoll*s room at 12:25 a-m* 

Mr. Kelley had been dead for one hour when his body was found, according to a medical expert working with the police. 
The elevator operator said that Ms. Smith was in the lobby of the apartment building when he went off duty. 
Ms. Smith saw Mr. Kelley go to Mr. Jones' apartment building at 1 1 :5S p.m. 
Mr. Kelley *s wife disappeared after the murder. 

When he was discovered dead, Mr. Kelley had a bullet hole in his thigh and a knife wound in his back. 

Mr. Jones shot an intruder in his apartment building at 12:00 midnight* 

The elevator operator reported to police that he saw Mr. Kelley at 12:15 a.m. 

The bullet taken from Mr. Kelley's thigh matched the bullet from the gun owned by Mr. Jones. 

er|c 3u() 
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Only one bullet had been fired £rom Mr. Joneses gun. 



Police were unable to locate Mr* Scott after the murder. 



When police tried to locate Mr. Jones after the murder, they discovered that he had disappeared. 



Ms. Smith often followed Mr. Kelley, 



Mr. Jones told Mr. Kelley that he was going to kill him. 



Ms. Smith said nobody left the apartment building between 12:25 a.m. and 12:45 a.m. 



Mr. Kelley*s blood stains were found in Mr. Scott's car. 



Mr. Kelley 's blood stains were found on the carpet in the hall outside Mr. Jones's apartment. 



A knife with Mr Kelley's blood on it was found in Smithes yard. 



The knife found in Ms. Smith's yard had Mr. Sa . fingerprints on it. 



Mr. Kelley had destroyed Mr. Jones's business by stealing alt of his customers. 



The elevator operator saw Mr* Kelley 's wife go up to Ml Scott's apartment at 1 1:30 p.m. 



The elevator operator said that Mr. Kelley 's wife frequently leH the building with Mr. Scott. 
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Mr. KeUey 's body wa& found in the park. 



Mr Kelley's body was found at 1:30 a.m. 



The elevator operator went off duty at 12:30 a*m. 



It was obvious from the condition of Mr. Kelley's body that it had been dragged a long distance. 
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Lesson 75 

Purpose 
Mateiiats 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 
Looking Ahead 



To practice effective communication and decision making in a group 

The **Survi val Game'' handout from week 3, lesson 1 3, and the **CM>servation Guide 
for Group Dynamics" handout from week 15, lesson 71 

Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard. 

Where do you feel mos/ comfortable as a part of a group (family, school, church, 
team, friends)? Why? What role do you play in that group? 

Tell students that today they are going to practice their communication and 
decision-making skills by solving another problem. Explain that they considered 
the prtAlem in their first cooperative groups during week 3. TTus time they will 
determine whether their newly developed communication and decision-making 
skills aid in solving the problem more easily. 

Conduct **The Survival Game" activity again, this time emphasizing effective 
communication and decision-making skills* Divide the class into cooj^rative 
groups. Distribute the *The Survival Game" handout. Review the scenario with 
students. Have each group appoint an observer. Give each observer a copy of the 
••Observation Guide fur Group Dynamics'* handout, or they may use lesson 71. 
Allow groups 20 minutes to solve the problem- At the end of that time, have them 
report their decisions lo the class, explaining why they chose the people they did. 

Have group observers share their obseivations, using their notes from the "Obser- 
vation Guide for Group Dynamics" handout. Allow group members to respond lo 
the observations. 

Tell students that next week they will begin to think about careers. 
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Supplemental Activity 



IMy Secret 



Purpose 



To become sensitive to the characteristics necessary for a helping reiaiionship 



Materials 



Strips of paper (several per student) 



Present the Lesson 



Conduct the "My Secret" exercise. 



Explain that the purpose of the following exercise is to help students start 
thinking about the personal characteristics that enable one pei^n to help another. 

'i want you to think of a secret, something that you have never shared with 
anyone else. Or, if you have shared the secret, you have told only one other 
person. For this exercise you are not going to be asked to write down your secret 
or tell it to anyone. Take a minute and think about your secret." 

Ask students to think of someone with whom they would be willing to share 
iheirsecret. If they cannot think of someone they know, ask them to create a person 
in their minds with whom they would share their secret. 

Pass out several strips of paper to each student. Tell students to write on the 
strips of paper the qualities their real or imaginary person has that would enable 
them to share their secret. (For example, the person is trustworthy, a good listener, 
someone who wouldn't make fun of them, someone who would still like them after 
they heard the secret, and so on.) Collect the strips of paper and list the qualities 
students wrote down on the chalkboard. Discuss the list of items/qualities. 

Discuss reasons for sharing things that are important to us. 

"Why is there a need to share?" (Write responses on chalkboard. Possible 
answers include to obtain more than one viewpoint, to show that you trust 
someone, to enable you to trust someone, and to enrich your decision-making 
process, so you don't feel so alone with your problems,) 

**Why don't i^ople share?" (Write responses on the chalkboard. Possible 
responses might include fear of being embarrassed, fear of the other person 
telling your secret, fear that the other person won*t understand or will make fun 
of you, and so on.) 

Tell students the following: 

"You have the ability tocontrol your own life; you can be a trustworthy person, 
the kind of person others can confide in, or you can be untrustwonhy, the kind 
of person who turns other j^ople's secrets into gossip, 

""Think about being in a position to receive someone else's secret. How 
would you handle yourself? Would you keep the secret? Would you tell the 
secret to someone else, as a way of getting attention or getting someone to be 
your friend? Remember, you can choose what kind of person you want to be." 
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Follow Up Ask students the following: 



1 . Which qua! i ties were named most often to describe someone with whom you 
would share a secret? 

2, Which of these qualities do you see in yourself? 
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Supplemental Activity 



Leadership Qualities 



Purpose 
Materials 

Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



To develop an awareness of the qualities of a good leader 

Large sheets of paper (one per cooperative group), marking pens 

Read the following definition of leadership to students: 

'^Leadership is somethingthatleadersdo^not something they have. Leadership 
involves influencing others in making decisions. It also includes setting goals 
and accomplishing goals and keeping a group together."" 

Explain that students who want to be followers instead of leaders should be selective 
about whom they follow. Without good leadership, groups may be less successful 
or rewarding. 

Divide students into cooperative groups. Give each group a large sheet of paper 
and a marking pen. Direct students to chcM)se one person from their group to record 
information on the sheet of paper. Instruct each group to brainstorm a list of positive 
leadership qualities. Allow ten to fifteen minutes for brainstorming. 

Bring the groups back together, and have the recorders pc^t the teams* lists of 
positive qualities in the front of the class. Discuss the positive leadership qualities 
on the lists. Relate the qualities listed to the Going Places curriculum, reinforcing 
the values of self-esteem, asserliveness, active listenings and I-messages as the basis 
of effective leadership. 

Have students think back to the leadership characteristics they have encountered in 
group situations. Ask the following quesitons: 

1 . Are all good leaders the same type of person? What qualities do good leaders 
share? 

2. What leadership opportunities are available to you within your family, peer 
group, school, club? What leadership opportunities may be available to you in 
the future? 

3. What can you do to become a leader or a more effective leader? 

Have students read the biography of Sarah Breedlove Walker, and lead a discussion 
on the questions that follow. 
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Handout 



Success Story: Sarah Breedlove Walker (AKA Madame C. J. Walker) 
(1867-1919) 



Name 



Many people have achieved success by becomingentrtprencurs. Du you know what an ""entrepreneur'' is? One definition 
is a person who organizes, manages, and assumes the risk of a business. Sarah Breedlove Walker was a successful 
entrepreneur. She had an idea she believed in, she pursued it as a business, and she became the ftrst African-American 
female millionaire. 

But Walker's success did not happen overnight. She was born a sharecropper 's daughter in the South, and asa young 
woman she made her living as a washerwoman earning $ 1 .50 per day. When she was thirty-four years old and a widow 
with a young daughter to raise, she had the idea of developing special hair preparations for African-American women 
to use. She tried many experiments with salves and soaps in her washtubs, and she eventually developed products that 
she demonstrated door to door. Because her products sold so well. Walker was soon able to move from St* Louis to 
Denver and set up a manufacturing operation. She trained many of her satisfied clients in her sales methods. They l^came 
her representatives, selling her products throughout the United States and the Caribbean. 

But Walker was not content to stop there. Besides establishing factories and beauty colleges, she actively supported 
the National Association for the Advancement of Colored People, scholarships, homes for the aged, and the YMCA. 

Questions: 

1, Do you think you could be an entrepreneur? Do you have ideas that arc unique and innovative? 

2. Would you be wilting to take a risk and work hard to make your entrepreneurial idea successful? 
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Planning Guide 

This planning guide alerts you to equipment, materials, special preparations, and/ 
or personnel needed for this week's lessons, in addition to the handouts or other 
class materials for the week. 

It is rerommended that a gue^* speaker be scheduled for Friday as part of the 
supplemental option. 
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Lesson 76 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To define the term "career"; to understand the concept of stereotyped sex roles; to 
bea>nie aware of personal assumptions about what it means to be male and female 

"Exploring Stereotypes'' handout 

Review briefly the imjK)rtance of effective communication when working with 
other people. Introduce today's lesson. 

'Today we are going to talk atout male and female roles and the assumptions 
we have about those roles. For example, in many homes, the woman is expected 
to do the grocery shopping and prepare the meals white the man is responsible 
for making sure the car is running and the garbage is taken uut. You can 
prc^ably think of some assumptions that pertain to young men and women your 
age. Sometimes, when people make judgments about what we can and can't 
do based on our sex, they are limiting our abilities and potential. These people 
have what we call 'stereotypical images' of females and males. 

A ^stereotype' is a fixed, overly simple belief about a person or group. A 
'sex-role stereotype' is a simplified idea about the qualities, abilities, activities, 
and characteristics of M people of one i^x. 

"Who can desaibe an experience when you were told you couldn't do 
something because you were a boy or a girl? Was it fair? Why?" 

Discuss scx-rolc stereotypes. Brainstorm with students words that are used to 
describe maics. Cluster them on the chalkboard around the word "male." Brain- 
storm words that arc used to describe females. Cluster them around the word 
''female." Discuss with students the experiences they have had that challenge some 
of the stereotypes written on the chalkboard. 

Distribute the ''Exploring Stereotypes" handout. Instruct students to complete 
the handout individually. Discuss it as a class. 

Instruct students to list on paper, four ways their lives would be different right now 
if they were the opposite sex. 
Ask the following questions: 

1. What do you like the most about being fcmate/maie? 

2. What do you tike the least about being mate/fcmalc? 

3. Would your parents treat you differently if you were the opposite sex? How? 

Explain tostudents that they willbeexaminingtheir personal assumptions about sex 
roles more closely and will learn how these assumptions might affect their career 
choices. 

Encourage students to begin thinking about the career options they have open 
to them. 
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Handout 



Exploring Stereotypes 



Name 



Put a check (-/ ) next to the items that apply to you. Complete both columns. 

Column 1 Column 2 

For giris: Because I am a girl, I would not For boys: Because I am a boy, I w^uld not 

For boys: If 1 were a girl, I would not For girls: If I were a lK)y, I would not 

wear hightop tennis shoes cry 

beat a boy at a sport or game go grocery shopping 

yell when Vm angry make dinner for my family 

surf do needlework 



kiss my brother 
hit a boy 

go out to a movie by myself on a weekend nighi 

play a male in a play 

try to join a boys* soccer team 

get into a fist fight 

climb a big rock 

play football 

learn to fix a car 



hit a girl 
babysit 

play a female in a play 
clean the house 
kiss my father 
back out of a fight 
wear an earring 
hug a male friend 
wash dishes 



Below add three more items you feel arc 
missing from the list. 



Below add three more items you feel are 
missing from the list. 
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Lesson 77 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To realize that scx-rolc stereotypes have been prevalent throughout history; to 
understand that sex-role stereotyping has limited the career opportunities available 
to women 

"Rules for Female Tcachcre" handout 

DivMc students into cooperative groups. Have each group brainstorm a list of all 
the careers (jobs) they can think of. Have the groups categorize their lists into ( 1) 
jobs that arc traditionally female, (2) jobs that arc traditionally male, and (3) jobs 
that both females and males hold. Discuss the lists. 

Remind students that sex-role stereotypes have an effect on the jobs that are 
available to all of us. Tell students that today's lesson will make students more 
aware of the sex-role sicrcotypes that have been prevalent throughout history. 

Discuss careers of famous people in history. 

"Today wc are going to look at the careers of famous people in history. First, 
lct*s make two lists on .'ac chalkboard, one of famous men, one of famous 
women." (Examplesoffamouswomcn might include: Virginia Woolf, writer; 
'Mother* Mary Jones, labor organizer; Amelia Earhart, aviator; Marie Curie, 
scientist; Indira Gandhi, Prime Minister of India; Sally Ride, astronaut; plus 
others that students suggest.) 

"Why is the men's list longer? Who has been the major focus of written 
history?'* (Men.) "Nowjct's write the occupation next to each person. What 
are the differences and similarities in the womcn*s and men's occupations?" 

Dist-'hutc and discuss the "Rules for Female Teachers" handout. Introduce the 
handout by telling students that 

"throughout history there have been times when men and women have had the 
same job, but they had different sets of rules to follow. 

"Let's look at these rules that female teachers in Massachuset's had (o 
follow in 19J5." 

Ask the following questions: 

1 . Why were these rules written? 

2. Were they fair? 

3. Do you think male teachers were required to follow similar rules? Why? 

4. Should there be different rules for men and women working in the same job? 

Explain to students that today they looked at careers men and women have held 
throughout history andsome of theltmits that have beenplaced on women'scaree..:. 
Tell them that in the m lesv i they will took at ways the mass media reinforces 
stereotypes. 
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Handout 

Rules for Female Teachers 

Name ^ 

1. Do not get married. 

2. Do not leave town at any time without permission of the school board. 

3. Do not keep cximpany with men. 

4. Be home between the hours of 8:00 p.m. and 6:(K) a,m. 

5. Do not loiter downtown in ice cream stores. 

6. Do not smoke. 

7. Do not get inio a carriage with any man except your father or brother. 

8. Do not dress in bright colors. 

9. Do not dye your hair. 

10. Do not wear any dress mor^ lhan two inches above the ankle. 
— from u 1915 Massachusens school department manual 



From Women in Nontraditional Careerr (WINC) Curriculum Guide, U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Sccrciaxy, Women's 
Bureau, 1984. 
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Lesson 78 

Purpose 
Matortais 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



To become aware of the traditional stereotyii^s that are prevalent in the mass media 

*'MaIe and Female Occupations from Dick and June Readers" and ""Stamp Out Sex- 
Role Stereotyping" handouts 

Remind students that sex-role stereotypes have often been limiting to both females 
and males because of the way certain jobs are i^rceived. Ask students where they 
think people get their ideasabout what's right or wrong, acceptable or not acceptable 
work for women and men. 

Tell students that the mass media plays a large part in shaping the ideas that 
people hold about male and female roles. Today * s lesson will give students a better 
idea about just how powerful the mass media is in our society* 

Distribute and discuss the **Male and Female Occupations from Dick and Jane 
Readers'' handout. 

''We refer to books, magazines, newspapers, television, radiot and the movies 
as the 'mass media." All of these reflect, reinforce, and at times, work to change 
our culture and the stereotypes prevalent in society. 

^Not so many years ago, students in elementary sch€X)ls used Dick and 
Jane books as they were learning to read. Unfortunately, these books did not 
promote nontradiiional careers for females or for males. This handout lists the 
career occupations that men and women were assigned to in the Dick and Jane 
readingbooks. As you can see, the male list ismuch longer than the female one. 

''What do these lists tell us about what young children learned about 
careers?'^ 

Go through the male list on the handout, and discuss which of the jobs women 
also do. Do the same with the female list, deciding which of the roles men als^ play. 
(Have students explain their reasons for thinking that men or women cannot 
perform certain jobs.) 

Discuss whether students think the textbooks they use in school today are better 
than the Dick and Jane books in promoting nontraditional roles for men and women. 

Discuss sex-role stereotyping of careers on television. Make a list on the 
chalkboard of television programs students enjoy watching* Categorize the list into 
shows with traditional male/female careers and those with nontraditional male/ 
female careers. Discuss the main characters of the shows: What are their careers? 
Do the other characters encourage or discourage these careers? 

Distribute the '*StampOut Sex-Role Stereotyping'* handout. Instruct students 
to complete the handout and then discuss it. (You may wish to assign the handout 
for homework and discuss it tomorrow.) 

Ask the following questions: 

1 . What can you do to overcome the traditional stereotypes in the media? 

2. What could you tell about stereotypes to a younger brother or sister who 
watches a lot of television? 
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£xplain to students that in the future they will be looking more cicely at the 
strengths and talents they each possess to determine which careers they are rapable 
of pursuing. 
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Handout 

Mate and Female Occupations from Dick and Jane Readers 

Name 



Occupations of Adult Males 



alipiallC l/UllUvl 


UUVIl lllull 


Mr* in nt^htdiib 

ATJV* ill lll&yillWIUL/ 


scientist 


ailimal iiainci 


p1i>^tricitn 

cicviiivlun 


IllVi VllOill 








milkman 


sea cantain 




exnfir! on art 


miller 


sheepherder 


ahlJUIUlui 


VApiV/l Vl 


niiiipr 
iiiiiid 


sheriff 


uAll LIIILIlllvi 


fnirnrniindsm^n 


mtn&ralooist 


shiobuilder 




fonrifir 


monk 


shoemaker 


aiithflr 


fipure skater 


mover 


silversmith 


babv-sittcf 


filmmaker 


museum manager 


ski teacher 




fireman 


naturalist 


soldier 


balloonist 


fisherman 


newspaper owner 


space station worker 


band conductor 


foreman 


news reporter 


stagecoach driver 


banker 


forest ranger 


organ-grinder 


statesman 


hnrhcr 


nardener 


outlaw 


steamshovel operator 


haneball niavcr 


cas station attendant 


painter 


stonecutter 


hiacksmith 


plassblower 


parent 


sioreowner 


UUldill9l 




rreddler 


submarine ot>erator 


UUllUlii^ Vvlilll (ivIMI 


handvman 


net store owner 


tailor 


Dusincssman 


nurnoiiski 


piHIIi^L^I aWlld 


tAviflpriTiist 


HiiQ firivpr 

MVIS Ul IT wi 


hunter 


pilot 


telephoneman 


carpenter 


ice cream man 


pirate 


telephone lineman 


circus keeper 


innkeeper 


plumber 


TV actor 


clerk 


inventor 


policeman 


TV man 


clockmaker 


janitor 


pony herder 


TV newsman 


clown 


judge 


popcorn vendor 


TV writer 


coach 


juggler 


priest 


ticket seller 


computer operator 


king 


principal 


train conductor 


construction worker 


knight 


professor 


train engineer 


cook 


landlord 


prospector 


trapper 


cowboy 


lifeguard 


radio reporter 


trashman 


craftsman 


Itghthousekeeper 


railroad inspector 


trolley driver 


decorator 


lumberman 


restaurant owner 


truck driver 


detective 


magician 


roadmaster 


veterinarian 


delivery man 


mailman 


rocket firer 


watchman 


dentist 


mathematician 


sailor 


whaler 


doctor 


mayor 


salesman 


woodcutter 








WWn hero 








zoo keef^r 



From Women in Nontrad'aional Careers (WINC) Curriculum Guide, U.S. DepartmenI of Labor. Office of the Secretary, Women's 
Bureau, 1984. 
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Occupations of Aduit Females 



acrobat 
author 
babysitter 
baker 

cafeteria worker 
cashier 

cleaning woman 



cook 

doctor 

dressmaker 

fat lady (in circus) 

governess 

housekeeper 



ice skater 
librarian 
painter 
parent 

recreational director 
school crossing guard 



school nurse 
seoetary 
shopkeeper 
teacher 

telephone operator 
witch 
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Handout 



Stamp Out Sex-Role Stereotyping 



Name 



Choose one comedy scries on television* How arc male and female characters portrayed on the show? Fill in the chart 
below* 



Character Two Words to Describe Her/Him How Is Shc/He Portrayed As a Female/Male on the Show? 



What do you think is the producer's viewpoint on male/female roles? 



Actepted from Opportunities Unlimited: AnActMiy Guide for Naniraditionai Career Awareness, Project CHOICE, an ESEA Title 
IV-C program of the San Diego City Schools, 1981. 
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Lesson 79 

Purpose 

Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lessen 



Follow Up 
Looking Ahead 



To examine sex-role stereotypes and expectations as they relate to the changing 
world 

•^Measuring My Own Awareness: Cinderella*' and "Measuring My Own Aware- 
ness: Prince Charming'' handouts 

Ask students if they feel that sex-role stereotypes and expectations as they relate to 
careers are changing. Ask for examples. 

Ask a student to quickly tell the story of Cinderella to the class. Have another 
student name the type of jobs Cinderella was allowed to do. Label her jobs as 
traditional or nontraditionaL 

Select a volunteer to describe the character of Prince Channing and classify his 
role as traditional or nonlradiiional. 

Tel! students that today they will be reading and discussing new versions of 
these characters' lives. 

Distribute the "Cinderella" handout to girls and Ihe "Prinr, Charming" handout to 
boys, and tell students 

**Many of you know the slory of Cinderella and Prince Charming. Today we're 
going to look at their slory again to see what we can learn about roles and career 
expectations." 

Select students to read the stories aloud. Instruct students to cover the scoring 
portion and complete the handouts. When they have completed the handouts have 
them use the scoring section to interpret their responses. Discuss. 

Ask the following questions: 

1. Did you come out the way you expected on the score? 

2. What arc your expectations for yourself and your future career? 

3- How can you challenge your friends to expand their expectations for their 



Tell students that in the lessons to come they arc going to defmc their career 
expectations more specifically. 
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Handout 



Measuring My Own Awareness: Cinderella 



Name 

Once upon a time there was a young maiden. Her name was Cinderella, She lived with her stepsisters and stepmother 
and was responsible for ail the cooking, cleaning, and other chores around their home. Although it was a mod^rsl home, 
Cinderella had very little time for herself. She always did as she was told, never questioning her stepsisters or stepmother. 
Then, she was miraculously discovered by the prince and went with him to live in the castle . She ran the castle and raised 
their children. She preferred to stay home in the castle, even though there were job opportunities in the kingdom's 
construction company and a local sword repair shop. The prince, of course, never abandoned her except for occasional 
rips to Crusader conventions. The prince and Cinderella lived happily ever after — which wasn't really so hard to do 
Ucause most people of the time tended to die by the age of 50. 

Have things changed? Complete the checklist, and you'll see. Check off each iiem that applies to you. 



I, 
2^ 

3. 

4. 
5, 
6. 
7, 
8. 
9, 

10, 

11, 

12, 

13. 

14, 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20. 

21. 

22. 

23. 
"24. 



Graduating from high schi^l is not important, 
m not afraid to be the only girl in my class, 
know how much money it takes to feed a fam-ly of four for a week, 
stand up for myself, 
think a woman's place is in the home, 
have career plans, 
can wash clothes, 
can raise children, 
cannot manage money, 
demand equal pay for equal work, 
read newspaper and news magazines, 
can list twenty different jobs open to women, 
can cook. 

prefer love stories and movie magazines. 

have investigated all high school job training courses, including woodworking and welding, 

can fix a flat tire, 

know how to care for a baby. 

know about apprenticeship programs. 

don't worry about the future. 

can sew. 

plan to have a skill before marriage so that I can always get a job. 
can clean. 

think I can do any job a man can do, as long as I receive the proper iraining. 
expect to marry and expect my husband to be the breadwinner. 



Measuring My Own A warepiess: Scoring 

If you checked items 1, 5* 9. 14, 19, and 24, you are only prepared to live in Never Never Lard and may be io serious 
trouble. You refuse to admit you will have to work outside the home. You are unaware that nine out of ten young women 
may work in the future, and that more than half of all women between eighteen and sixty-four years of age are presently 
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in Ihe labor force. Wake up! Prince Charmings are hard tocome by, and, even if you find one, he may not remain charming 
forever and ever. You need lo give serious thought to a career, or whut you are going to do after high school. DonM 
watt for your "once upiin a time" dreams to be shattered. 

If you only checked items 3, 7, 8, 1 3, 1 7, 20, and 22, you are probably very capable of managing a home, but you 
do not think you will have to work outside the home once you arc married. How wrong you are! Most likely you will 
work for as long as ihiriy-five years. You have probably explored the tradiiit>nal job training courses but none of the 
others. Be sure to explore ihcm all! 

Ifyou only checked items 2. 4, 6, 10, 11,12, 15. 1(\ IS, 21, and 23, youhjvc explored traditional stereotypes (Yea!) 
and may find yourself capable of handling certain jobs. However, you do niM think you will have to manage a home. 
You've given your future some thought, but you will have to do some more thinking. You need to give serious thought 
U) how^ you will take care of yourself. 

If you checked nearly all items excluding I. 5. 9, 14, 14, and 24. you deserve a round of applause. You are ready 
lo lake on the world. You can manage a home and a job. You have explored all kinds of job training programs, have 
made a career decision, and have not been limited by traditional stereoivfK's. You are a person with expanded 
expectations about your personal, himily. and career life. roiigraUilaiions! 
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Handout 



Measuring My Own Awareness: Prince Charming 

Name 

Once upon a time there was a fine young man named Prince Charming, Uc lived in a castle with his mother and father, 
the queen and the king. Although he loved to eat and look "charming,"' he never had to do "castlehold" tasks* The tasks 
were taken rare of by young maidens. {So he never made an attempt to learn to do such things.) Each morning Prince 
Charming would ride off to fight dragons. He was chivalrous, adventurous, and brave. Eventually, the queen felt that 
Prince Charming should find himself a young woman to be his wife. So Prince Charming set out to find the woman of 
his dreams and fell madly in love with someone named Cinderella, Now Cinderella was not only sweet and beautiful, 
but she could take care of the castle as well. After all, she had been responsible for all the cooking, cleaning, and other 
chores around her family 's home. The prince fell he had made a wise choice. They were married, and the prince continued 
to go off and fight dragons while Cinderella stayed home and ran the castle and raised their kids. Their life continued 
in this fashion, and they lived happily ever after — w hich wasn't really so hard lo do because most people of the time 
tended to die by the age of 50. 

Have things changed? Complete ihe checklist and you'll see. Check off each item that applies to you. 

expect to be the sole breadwinner of my family, 
can cook. 

would teach my daughter or sister how to work on a car. 

have investigated all high school job training courses, including childcare and nursing, 
feel fmanciat matters are best handled by a man. 
know how much money it lakes to feed a family of four for a week, 
would allow my son to play wilh dolls, 
can sew. 

see girls as people, not sex objecis. 
feel women belong in the home, 
iron my own clothes, 
can raise children, 
know how to care for a baby, 
'm not afraid to be the only guy in my class, 
see women as lovely things to be admired for their beauty, 
can clean. 

plan to have a career outside the home, 
plan to learn to take care of myself even if 1 marry, 
can cry and show emotions, 
feel women should raise children. 

feel women have as much of a need and right to a career as men do. 
open doors for women because they need help. 

recognize that most differences in the behavior of men and women are learned, 
feel comfortable going out with an intelligent girl, 
hope to marry anu uave a wife who will stay home and take care of me. 



Adapted from the Equal Vocational Education Project, Center for Human Resources. Houston, Tex.: University of Houston, 1976. 
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Measuring My Own Awareness: Scoring 

If you checked 1, 5, 10, 15, 20, and 25, you are expecting lo slip a glass slipper on a woman's foot someday and then 
live happily ever after. You may be in serious trouble. You are not prepared for the real world (hat awaits you. Cinderellas 
who wait on you hand and foot, looking beautiful all the while, are hard to come by (and then change when they find out 
what a drag it is). You seem unaware that nine out of ten young women will work outside their home in their future. You 
need to give serious thought to how you will take care of yourself. It would be a gpod idea for you to leave "once upon 
a lime" land and gain a more realistic and expanded view of men and women in today's world. 

If you checked items 3, 7, 9, 1 4, 1 8, 2 1 , and 23, you don't believe in glass slippers, so what are you waiting for? You 
realize that women have as much need for a career as men, but you don't know how to cook or clean. Vou plan to lake 
care of yourself, but how? You have an expanded view of men and women, but haven't put your thoughts into practice. 
Actions speak louder than words. Consider enrolling in a cooking or childcare course. 

If you checked nearly all items excluding 1 , 5, 10, 15, 20, and 25— let's hear it for you! You are ready to take on 
the world. You know about all kinds of high school job training courses, including home economics. You cannot only 
handle a job, but will be able to lake care of yourself. You realize thai if you choose to be with a woman, she will probably 
have a career tiH>, You are on your way to becoming a liberated man. Congratulations! 
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Lesson 80 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 
Looking Ahead 



To review sex-role stereotyping 

Going riaces notebooks 

Write today's journal topic on the chalkboard. 

1 really think that the best job (career) for me is . . . I would like 
to be able to have that job because . . . 

Remind students that this week they have fwused their attention on sex-role 
stereotypes and expectations as they relate lochoosing a career. Ask students to list 
five ways these stereotypes and/or expectations have limited both women and men 
in their search for careers. Discuss. 

Have students pair up and share their journal entries. Instruct them to discuss 
whether or not sex-role stereotypes or expectations might have an effect on the jobs 
they would liVe to have. Have them consider whether their job choices would have 
been affected by sex-role stereotypes or expectations in the past. 

Select one of the supplemental activities. 

Tell students that next week they will continue to discuss career options and they 
will have the opportunity to begin thinking seriously about their own career options. 
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Mitchell, Maria. AstFonomer who discovered a comet and was first female elected to American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, 1847. 1818-1889. 

Ortega. KatherineD. Treasurer of United States, 1983. Highest placed Hispanic in government. Former bank president 
in California* 

Rankin, Jcannetie. First female member of House of Representatives, 1916. Elected to oHlce before women could vote. 
Lifelong pacifist. 1880-1973. 

Ride, Sally. Physicist. First American female astronaut, 1983. 

Roosevelt, Eleanor. Most active first lady in American history. United Slates delegate to ihe United Nations, 1945. 
1884-1962. 

Truth, Sojourner. Real name Isabella Van Wagener. African- American spokeswoman for abolition and women's rights. 
1797-^1893. 
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Handout 

Guest Speaker Interview Form 

1. As a child, what careers were you interested in? _ . 



2. What are some of the rcsponsibiUties you have on this job? 



3, What tools or special equipment do you use on this job? 



4. Would you tell ut about a typical day on your job? When do you begin work? How many hours do you work? 



5, This is not a job we usually think a (female/male) would choose. Why did you choose to go into this line of 
work? — 

6. Did people encourage you to take this position, or discourage you? ^ 



7. How did your fellow workers accept you? — 
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8. Do you plan to continue in this line of work? What opportunities for advancement do you have? 



9. What things do we do in school that would help in this job? 



10. What special skills do you need for your job? 



1 1. Would you encourage other (males/females) to seek this kind of work? Why or why not? 



o 3S6 
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Handout 



Success Story: Marie Curie 
(1867-1934) 



Name 

Some people achieve success after changing their goals and embarking on a new path. Such was the case with Marie 
Curie, the discoverer of radium and the first world-famous female scientist. Curie won the Nobel Prize twice, first with 
her husband and Henri Becquerel in physics, and Uten by herself in chemistry. 

Curie was born in Poland during the Russian occupation. Young Poles could only get a university education if they 
left their country. Curie worked bard as a governess in Poland to fmance her sister's education in Paris, until, when she 
was twenty-three, Curie began her own studies in Paris. During ner second year she met Pierre Curie, a French physicist. 
Her intention had always been to return to Poland after she completed her studies, but after much hesitation she agreed 
to marry C' rie, beginning a collaboration that would lead to many scientific advances, including discoveries that are 
instrumental today in cancer cures through the use of radiation. 

Question: 

Have you ever had to make the decision to abandon a goal? Was if difficult? 
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Success Story: WoleSoyfnka 



Name 

Most successful people spend their lifetimes pursuing careers and goals that they enjoy — that feet natural to them. This 
dcesn't mean that they don^t work hard. It does mean that they realize it's firollsh to try to force a square peg through 
a round hole* 

In 1966, Wole Soyinka (Sho*yin-ka)« a Nigerian playwright, became the first Black person to win the Nooel 
Literature Award. This most prestigious honor awarded to a writer was earned by Soyinka*s fourteen published plays, 
four books of poetry, two novels, an autobiography, a collection of critical essays, a translation of a classical novel, and 
a book of prison notes. Soyinka*s work as a writer has also allowed him to pursue other are^ of interest, including acting, 
directing, composing, and teaching comparative literature in Africa and the United States, 

Soyinka says he can't remember any single event that led to his career as a writer, but he has been a voracious reader 
since he was a two year old and followed his sister to school to learn how to read his broks. 

Recalling his childhood, Soyinka said, "My father used to tell me stories before I fell asleep. When the children 
would gather, at a certain point, I had a tendency to make up my own, elementary variations on stories I had heard, or 
lo invent totally new ones.*" 

By inventing new stories and putting them down on paper, Soyinka was doing what came naturally to him and it has 
led a to lifetime of success. 

Questions: 

1« What are your natural talents, strengths, and interests? 

2. Have you ever been pressured to pursue something that didn't feel right for you? How did you handle it? 
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Planning Guide 

This planning guide alerts you to equipment, materials, special preparations, and/ 
or personnel needed for this week's lessons^ in addition to the handouts or other 
class materials for the week. 

Lesson 81 : Employment opportunities sections from local newspapers; Occu/m- 
iional Outlook Handbook, and the Dictionary of Occupational Titles 

Lesson 82: Colored markers, butcher paper, and masking tape 

Lesson 83: Same as lesson 82, if banners were not completed 
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Lesson 81 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



To Income aware of how sex stereotypes and imbalances in certain occupations 
might affect the future; to explore employment opportunities at the local level 

"^Take a Good Guess** handout* employment opponunity ads from local newspapers, 
Occupational Outlwk Handi^H>k, and Dictionary of Occupational Titles. 

Review briefly what students learned last week about sex-role stereotyping in their 
personal Uves and in relation to their career options. 

Tell students that today they will have the opportunity to look through the 
classifieds for jobs that might interest them. Ask students if all jobs are ad>^rtised 
in a newspaper. Brainstorm jobs that will and will not appear in the employment 
opix)rtunities section of a newspaper. Discuss with students why some jobs might 
not appear in the newspaper. Ask how they would find out about those jobs. 

Distribute the first page of the *Take a Good Guess" handout. Go over the directions 
with students, clarifying as necessary. Allow students ample lime to complete the 
handout. 

Distribute the second pagt of the handout< Have students compare their 
responses on page 1 to the figures on page 2. Have the Occupational Outlook 
Handbook and the Dictionary of Occupational Titles available for students to refer 
to for more information (found in most schools' cai^er or media centers). 

Distribute the employment opportunities section of a local newspaper to each 
student or pair of students* Instruct students to think of a career or two they may be 
interested in and to look up the employment opportunities for that career Select 
volunteers to share the career they chose and one or two jobopportunifie?: from the 
newspaper. 

Ask students if they are surprised by the salary ranges and requirements listed 
for the occupations they chose. Discuss the differences in salaries between 
traditional and nontraditional male/female jobs. 

Discuss the following questions: 

1 . Do you think the jobs that are the highest paid, according to the information on 
the handout and the help-wanted ads, should be the highest paid? Why? 

2* Should money be the most important factor when ch(K)sing a job? 

3. Which jobs do you think have the most prestige? the most power? 

4. Which careers do;/t have many women? Could women do th^e jobs? Why 
don*t they? 

5. Which careers don't have many men? Could men do these jobs? Why don't 
they? 

6. Now that you have more information about^sataries, have you changed your 
mind about the career you would like to pursue? 
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Looking Ahead Encourage students to think about how they would give sons K^ne career counseling. 

Ask what they would tell the person so he or she might consider nontradiUonal 
careers. 

Have students respond in writing to the following questions for homework: 

1 . What career would your pareni(s) like you to pursue as you grow older? 

2. Is this a goal you want for yourself? Why or why not? 
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Handout 



Tako a Good Guess 



Name 

Using the lisl provided below, select and rank ten occupations on the basis of how imiM)rtant you think each is to society. 
Choose only ten! If you wish to add an occupation to the list, add it at the bottom* Next» write the percentages of men 
and women you believe to be employed in each (Kcupaiion listed. One hundred percent is the total limit for each 
occupation. 



% % 

Rank Occupation Men Women 





A ^^tf^iitif ant 




■ 









I — 






Rank feller 




... . . ^ 




Bus driver 






' 


Ciarnenter 


- — ■'- 






Cashier 








r*heni!^ 




1 













Cnsmettcfsin 


— • — - — 


■ 




Custodian 









Dental assistant 








Dentist 








Doctor 








Electrician 








Elementary/secondary school teacher 
















Flifiht attendant 








Housepainter 








Insurance agent 








Lawyer-judge _ 








Librarian 








Mechanic (auto and other) 








Nuise 








Pharmacist 




i 




Psychologist 








Plumber 








Police officer 




' ■ >i 




Receptionist 








Retail sales worker 








School administrator 




1 

1 




Secretari^-tvpist 








Security guard 






r ' 


Social worker 








Telephone operator 




i 








1 

i 
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Compare your guesses with the ^ati^ics below. 



% % 

Raak Ckcupation Men Women 



(— 


AcoHintant 


TP 


30 




Bank officer 


82 


18 




Bank teller 


XO 


90 




Bus driver 


55 


45 




Carpenter 


99 


I 




Cashier 


13 


87 




Chemi^ 


88 


12 




Cbok/chef 


40 


60 




dietician 


15 


95 




Custodian 


87 


13 




Dental assistant 


2 


9? 




Dentist 


99 


2 




Doctor 


SS 


12 




Electrician 


9« 


2 




Elementary/secondary school teacher 


__29 . 1 


71 




Engineer 


95 . . 


5 




Flight attendant 


5 


95 




Housepainter 


% 


4. . 




Insurance aEent 


94 


6 




Lawyei-judge 


97 


3 




Ltbrarian 


17^ 


83 




Mechanic (auto and other) 


98 


2 




Nurse 


2 


no 

98 




Pharmacist 


86 


14 




PsychoIoEisI 


eo 


40 




Plumber 


99 


I 




Police officer 


97 


3 




Receptionist 


2 


98 




Retail sales worker 


79 


21 




School administrator 


79 


21 




Secrelarv-tvpist 


1 


99 




Security guard 


95 


5 . 




Social worker 


39 


61 




Telephone operator 


4 


96 
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Lesson 82 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



To set and evaluate career goals; to receive positive reinforcement for career choices 

"Career Banner** handout, butcher paper, colored markers, and masking tape 

Have students share their homework responses* Discuss why students do or do not 
agree with their parents* choices. for suggestions on how students should talk 
to their parents about their career choices. 

Remind students that they had the opponunity to look at the employment 
section of a newspaper to explore available Also remind students that there 
are many other jobs that are not listed in the newspaper. Tell them that tcnlay they 
will have the opportunity to think about their own career goals. 

Distribute the "Career Banner" handout. (This activhy may be done individually 
or as a group.) Give students the following instructions: 

"As you can see, your banner has been divided into ten sections. Using butcher 
paper and markers, you will recreate the shaf» of the banner as large as you 
wish. Then, you will fill in each of the ten sections with information and/or 
illustrations that apply to you. Ifthere is somethingelse about your career goals 
that you want to share, you may create more sections in your banner.** 

Go over the ten sections with students. 

Section 1: Draw a picture of a material reward you will get from your career, 
(Examples: car» house, vacation) 

Section 2: Draw a picture of a personal reward you will receive froni your career. 
(Examples: happiness, power, freedom) 

Section 3: Write your main career goal in big letters. 

Section 4: List three things you do well 

Section 5; Ust three things about yourself--skiHs, abilities, or attitudes— that 
you want to improve. 

Section 6: Ust two lh\\\gs in your career area that you would like to learn to do 
well. 

Section 7: Ust what yo j think you*ll like best about your career. 

Section 8: Ust what you think you'll like least dbout your career. 

Section 9; Ust three things that you can start doing now that will help you 
achieve your career goal. 

Section 10: Ust three other goals that you want to achieve. 
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Al^ow students to use all but approximately Hve minutra of the class period to work 
on their banners. Circulate and give positive reinforcements as ai^ropriate. 

Follow Up Emphasize the importance of each and every career to the effective functioning of 

a community and, on a greater xalc^ a nation. Encourage students to ai^reciate all 
occupations, even those that do not appeal to them or that arc less prestigious than 
others. 

Looking Ahead Tell students that tomorrow they will have time to finish their baimers, if necessary, 

at the beginning of the class period. Then they will share their banners with the class. 
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Handout 

Career Banner 

Name 



>^ (10) List three crth^ff 


)als that you wmt to achieve. 




X. (9) List three Ainj 


^ to do iKw to aditeve ycwr career goal. 






Draw apicture of amaterial 
reward ymi will get from 

yourcaren. y 




List two things in 
your career area you 
would like to learn 
to do well. 




List the things ymi 
will like best about 
your career. 




(3>/\(8) 

(2) \^ 




Write your main career 

goal in big letters ^ 


DrawaptetiHecrfa x 
p^scHial reward you 
will get fnm your career* 


List the things you 
will like least about 
your career. 


(4) List three things you do weU, >v 


(5) List three things you wait to imim>ve abcmt yourself. 
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PurpoM 

Materials 

Introff use the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



Tb share career goals with the entire class 
Banners, markers, and masking tape 

Tell students that today they are going to share their career banners with the of 
the cl^. Encourage students to be prcrai s i 'o explain the sections of the banner 
they wish to share. Although ^udents dvi noi :ave to explain all ten of the seaions, 
they need to share their career goals and what they think they will like best ^ut 
their career. 

Remind students that every career is valuable to society. Encourage students 
to give one another tK)sitive reinforcement on their career choices. 

Allow students ample time to complete their banners. Go around the room 
making sure that each student has an opportunity to share his or her banner. 
Encourage students to give one another (K>sitivc reinforcement on their career 
choices. 

Ask students the following questions: 

1. Was it hard to fill in all of the sections of the banner? 

2. Which sections were the most difficult to think about? Why? 

3. What did you learn about yourself while you were doing the banner exercise? 

Tell students that their jobs (careers) will be only one role that they have in their 
lives. Point out that roles change as fxrople get older and as responsibilities change* 
Tell students that tomorrow they will discuss the many different roles they have, or 
will have, in their lives. 
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Lesson 84 

Purpose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 
Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 
Looking Ahead 



To become aware of the overlapping roles one plays in a lifetime 
^'Expanding Rotes'" handout 

Congratulate students on the fmc job they did on their career banners. 

Tell students that today they will look at the many different roles they play and 
will play, in their lifetimes* 

Introduce thcTOnccpt of life roles: "In how many different waysdoyousccymirsclf 
right now? For example, I am a teacher but at the same time I am also a mother 
(father) and a wife (hu^and).*" List the roles on the chalkboard* and encourage 
stiidents to think of as many roles as possible (examples: brother/sister, daughter/ 
son, student, neighbor, volunteer, athlete, friend). 

Remind students that a job (career) goal is only one of the many goals they have 
for themselves. Ask: "How are your career goals and the roli^you have in your lives 
related? Should you set goals for your life roles as well as for your career roles? For 
example, if I want to make a friend, is there a goal I need to set? Is there an act-on 
plan that I need to create for myself?" 

Distribute the "Expanding Roles" handout. Go over directions, and allow 
students about twenty-five minutes to fill in the time line and answer the questions. 

Discuss the questions on the handout with student::. 

Tell students that tomorrow they are going to learn more about the importance of 
planning for the future. They will be writing goals and action plans that relate to 
their career choices. 
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Handout 



Expanding Roles 



Name 



We all have difTerem roles at different times in oiu' lives. At some times in our lives we hold more roles than at other 
times. 

List the rol^ you have had« now have, ami believe you may have during your lifetime under the oilumn entitled 
"Rol^" (Some of the roles you may list arc studrat, son/daughter, si^/hrother, modier/fatl^, volunteer worker, 
employe, friend, granddau^to/grandscm.) 

^S^8de in the time lims ffx the at which you have or had each role. Use a difTerem color to shade in the ages at 
which you expect to have each n^. 



Age in Years 



Roles 


0 


5 


10 


15 


20 


25 


30 


35 


40 


45 


50 


55 


60 


65 


70 


75 


80 


85 


90 



















































































































































































































































































































































































































1. Which roles span the longest times? 



2. Which roles q}an the sb(»lest times? 



3. At n^t age do y(Ni have the most roles? 



Adapted from Opportunities Unlimited: An. Activity Guide forNonlraditionai Career Awareness, Project CHOICE, an ESEA Title 
IV-C pFO^run of tte San Diego City Schooli . 1981 . 
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4. At what age do y(Hi he . e the least ides? 

5. WhataresomedifTiCuItiesof having a laige number of roles? 



6. For which role is it hardest to estimate a time qan? 

Why? 

7. For which of your roles can you control the lime span? 

Why? 

8. How is your future going to be '^^*T5^ent frwn your parwits' liv»? 



9. What factors could cause major changes? 



10. What changes can you plan for? 
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Lesson 85 

Puipose 
Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



To revtew infcamatim teamed aboiu care» choice to write goals that relate to 
career chotces 

Going Plac» m^ebooks 

Write today journal ft^ic on the chaUcboeni 

Tte career thai mc^mtere^ me is 



Here are the objectiv^p or actic»i steps, necessary to thieve that career goal. 
1. 4. 



Present the Lesson 



Remind s&HlenB that for tte laA two weeks ttey have focu^ ttetr attention on 
carc^ Review with sn»!ents Ikw caieer choices fcH* n^n and wmien have 
changed over llMsyrars. Point out that one thing diat has renminedcon^i is the 
impcmance of setting goals related to caR» ch(Hces, 

Tell Audents that today ttey will have an oppcHtunity to b^in to identify the 
action steps they need to tate in <mier to lewh their caiea Explain that it is 
possible that tl^y will change their mimls, perh^ more than once, about their 
careergoals,buttheimx:es5e$ofgoalsettingandactk)nplanningafe import to 
continue w(»king on nev^theless« 

Instiijctsti^ntstopatrupwiihanotfatf ^udemandsharethdrjou^ Have 
th^ suggest v^ys of im]»t)ving thdr action plans* 

Select volunteers to share their career grals and the ^tion steps necessary to 
achiew the grals* As a class choc^ oi^ of tte Audmt goals and write a goal 
statemrat for it Remind ^udents of the guidelines for writing gc^ as discussed 
in an ^lie*- lesson. 



Follow Up Have stu^lents write their careerchoices and action plans in their journals for futuie 

referrace. I^)intGUt that as their career choiceschange, they may need tors vise their 
^on plans. 

Looking Ahead Remind studrats that i^t week b the last week of class* and they will use the time 

to think about next year. 
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Supplemental Activities 

L Have students select a career of interest to them and research each of the 
following itents that are related to that career, using interviews, the newspaper 
employment listings, the Occupational Outlook Handbook, or other refer- 
ences: 

• description of job tasks 

• education and training requirements 

• salary range 

• current employment opportunities 

• advancement opportunities 

2. Have students identify what skills they already have that would be helpful in 
a career thai interests them* Have ihcm describe how they would prepare 
themselves for this career. 

3. Refer to week 6 for additional career-related supplemental activities. 

4. Distribute and read the following success story. Have students answer the 
questions at the bottom of the story, and discuss. 
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Handout 



Success Story: FredAstaIre 
(1899^1987) 



Name 

Success is most often the result of a lot of bard work and a striving for perfection. Thai formula worked for Fred Astairc, 
a man considered to be one of the greatest dancers who ever lived. 

Even though Fred Astaire had been dancing and performing on stage since the age of six, Astairc 's first Hollywood 
screen test was not a success* "Can't act. Can't sing. Balding. Can dance a little/' said the report of a movie studio 
executive. However Astaire went on to dance and sing bis way through dozens of movie musicals, 

Astaire reportedly bad a mania for perfection, and to achieve it no agony was too great. "The only way 1 know to 
get a good show is to practice, sweat, rehearse, and worry/' he said. ''Once you set a dance routine, you must rehearse 
it and rehearse it until it's second nature. You must never have to think about what comes next*" 

In his quest for perfection, Astaire often rehearsed one dance up to eighteen hours a day for six to nine weeks straight. 
Making a dance musical, he said, %vps ''like running a four-minute mile for six months." 

The hard work paid off for Astaire. Ballet dancer Mikhail Baryshnikov has called Astairc a never-ending legend. 

Questions: 

1 . How hard are you willing to work to achieve success? 

2. Are you disciplined enough to practice something over and over until it is second nature? 
3- Is there any other way to become really good at something other than by practicing? 
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Handout 



Success story: Mary McLeod Bethune 
(1875-1955) 



Name 



For some people, faith is the first major step toward success. Thai was the case with Mary McLeod Belbuite, an African- 
American woman who began her life as a pauper, rich only in dreams. In 1904, Bethune started a ^hool for African- 
American giris with only $ 1 .50 in her pocket. Seeking funds for the school, she went to James Gamble, son of the founder 
of Proctor and Gamble. When Gamble saw the shack on the former city dump lot that was Bethune's school, he asked 
her, "But where is this school of which you wish me to be a irustcc?" Bethune answered, **In my mind and in my soul " 
Twenty years later, Bethune 's prc^i^ring school merged with a boy's schcx>I, and ^e became president of the new 
Beihune-Cookman Institute. Nationally recognized as a superior educator, Bethune became the only African-American 
woman adviser to President Roosevelt when she was appointed Director of Negro Affairs of the National Youth 
Administration. 

Questions: 

1. Do you have faith and confidence that your dreams will come true? 

2. Arc you willing to do the work that is necessary lo make your dreams come true? 
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Planning Guide 



This planning guide alerts you lo equipment, materials, special preparations, and/ 
or personnel needed for this week's lessons^ in addition to the handouts or other 
class materials for the week. 

Thisweekofcurriculumshouldcorrespond to the last week of school. Because 
many schools have a full schedule of events for the closing weeks, many of these 
lessons can be moved up or fitted around your specific schedule. Lessons 86 and 
88 involve the high school — a visit from a high school a)unselor and a visit to the 
high school campus. Lessons 87 and 89 focus on goal setting for next year and a 
positive a^irmation activity* Lesson 90 asks students to evaluate the curriculum 
and the class. You will have to use your own judgment as to which activities are 
appropriate or feasible for ycur class. 

Make sure that students complete the Going Places class evaluation. Feedback 
from both students and the teacher is important to the improvement of the 
curriculum. Adequate time for students to complete the evaluation should be 
provided. 

Lesson 86: Arrange for a presentation by a high xhoo\ counselor. (This can be 
scheduled for any day this week, but needs to be arranged well in 
advance,) 

Lesson 88; Anange for a visit to the local high school. (This can be scheduled for 
any day of this week, but should arranged early in the semester.) 

Lesson 89: 3** x 5** notecards or colored paf^r, manila envelopes, and colored 
markers. Prepare a sample Rainbow Pocket to show students. 

Lesson Prepare for a class party. 
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Lesson 86 

Purfwse To learn about high school 

Materials Going Places notebooks 

Introduce the Lesson Write today 's journal topic on the chalkbc^rd. 

High school will provide me with many opportunities for success. One thing 
I can imagine achieving is . « . 

Tell students that today they will have the opportunity to leam a little about the high 
school they will 1^ attending. 

Present the Lesson Introduce the high school counselor, and have him or her speak for fifteen to twenty 

minutes. Lead a question-and-answer period. 

Follow Up Ask students to think about what they would like to accomplish in high school. To 

get them started, you may want to write some examples on the chalkboard. 

make new friends 
pass all my classes 
join the drama club 
become a peer counselor 
participate in sports 

Looking Ahead Tell students that tomorrow they wilt begin toset personal goals for their high school 

years. 
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Lesson 87 

Materials 

Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To review goal-setting concepts; to sei goals for high school 

Going Places notebooks; **Goai Statements*" handout that the students completed in 
week 6, lesson 28 

Review the importance of settinggoals. Go over the guidelines for setting goals and 
forming objectives. 

Tell students that today they are going to look back at the goals they set in week 
6 to see if they need to make any changes. They will also set goals for next year in 
high school. 

Discuss the need to reevaluate goals and objectives and change them if necessary. 

"^Goals and action plans are not inscribed in stone* They are not a threat hanging 
over your head, bui a tool to help you succeed. 

"^If your priorities change* if your interests change, you should change your 
goals. Life is a process of discovery. Each step you take may influence the 
direction of your next step." 

Instruct students to take out the "Goal Statements*" handouts, which they completed 
during week 6. Ask students if any of their personal goals have changed since they 
wrore them in week 6. 

Select volunteers to share goal changes. Have students write two goals for high 
school and the action plans they need to follow to reach those goals* Select 
volunteers to share their high school goals and action plans. Encourage students to 
offer constructive suggestions for improving the action steps so that the possibility 
of reaching the goals is maximized. 

Instruct students to write a letter to themselves, to be delivered to their high 
school next year. Ask them to include their two high school goals, along with any 
other wishes, hopes, or dreams they may have for next year. Encourage them to give 
themselves advice for the future. They may also want to include special things they 
donM want to forget in the future. Tell students you will make sure the letter is 
delivered to them in ninth grade. 

Ask students the following questions: 

1. How do you feel about yourgoals and action plans? Are you motivated to carry 
them out? Why or why not? 

2. If you are not sure that you will pursue your goals, how can you go about finding 
the support and encouragement you need? (i.e., get help from a teacher or 
counselor, work with friends to support one another in the pursuit of goals, 
share goals with relatives or adult friends and ask for support. 

Tell students that tomorrow they will take a tour of the high school. 
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Lesson 88 

Purpose 
Materials 

Preparing for the Visit 



Follow Up 



Looking Ahead 



To familiarize students with the high school setting 
Map of the high school layout (one per student) 

Make the contact with the high school counseling office at least by March to 
schedule the visit. Follow up all contacts and verbal agreements with a written letter 
to confirm the date and time. Arrange for transiK)rt alion, lunchp and so on. And have 
the arrangements approved by your school administration. NotUy the rest of the 
staff, and get parent permission for each student to attend the field trip* Arrange to 
pair Going Places students with high school students so that the Going Places 
students can attend a few classes and talk with them* Explain what students can 
expect to see during the high school tour. Encourage appropriate behavior on the 
bus and at the school* 

Note: You may wish to prepare a questionnaire or form for students to fill out as 
they tour the high school* A follow-up visit to your class by high school students 
to answer further questions would be advantageous. 

Discuss the following questions when you return to the classroom: 

L What did you learn about high school that surprised you? 

2* How is high school different from junior high (middle school)? 

3. Did you learn anything today that makes you want to change your high school 
goals? 

Tell students that as a concluding exercise, tomorrow they will make a "rainbow" 
for each person in the class. 
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Lesson 89 

Purpose 
Materials 



Introduce the Lesson 



Present the Lesson 



To reevaluate self-esteem; to make a positive statement about each person in the 
classroom 

Going Places notebMks; **How Do 1 Rate" handout (from week 1, lesson 2); differ- 
ently colored 3** x 5** notecards or pieces of colored construction pa|»r (as many 
student as there are students in the class); manila envelopes or folders (one per 
student); colored markers; sample of a "Rainbow Picket'' 

Write today *s journal topic on the chalkboard. 

1 have only jus! begun to . . . 

Have volunteers share journal entries. 

Distribute and explain the "How Do 1 Rale" handout, using the instructions in lesson 
2. 

"You have learned a lot about yourselves and others this semester. You have 
examined your values and developed skills for communicating and making 
decisions. You have thought about your future, and you have set goals. All of 
these experiences and achievements will have helped you to realize that you 
really are a special, one-of-a-kind person. 

"Today you are going to complete the same self-esteem evaluation you 
completed in week 1 of this semester When you have firished, you will 
compare today's evaluation with your first evaluation. Perhaps you will see a 
difference." 

Allow students ample time to complete the handout. Direct them to compare 
this handout with the handout completed in lesson 2. Encourage students to 
continue to build on the positive aspects of their penK)nalities and their lives. 

Lead the Rainbow Pocket" activity. Explain to students that they have shared 
a lot of themselves in this class. Many of them have learned a lot about themselves 
and a lot about the other members of the class. They have learned to work together 
cooperatively and effectively in making decisions and solving problems* 

Ask students what they think of when they hear the word **rainbow " Tell them 
that many people think of peace and hope when they hear that word, and they get 
feelings of peace and hope when they see a rainbow. 

Tell students that today they are going to give each other a special gift called 
a "rainbow.** This "rainbow" will be in the form of a positive statement. Every 
student will write one positive statement about every other student in the class and 
place it in a "Rainbow Pocket."* 

Pass out, to each student, one em elope or folder and enough notecards or 
colored paper to equal the numberof students in the class* Have students write their 
names in large letters on their "pockets'" (envelopes or folders) and derate them. 
If some class members are absent, write their nam^ on the chalkboard and ask 
everyone to include them so that they will have something in their ''pockets.'' 

Instruct students to write a positive statement atx>ut every person in the class 
on their notecards. Encourage students to be as specific and meaoiogful aspc^ible. 
Stress that the goal is to give positive reinforcement to every member of the class. 
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Students may chcxm to or EK>t sigo their nmts on the cards. 

Allow students to deliver their **rainbows** to one another's pocket. Tell them 
noi to open their own pockets until ir»structed. You can draw out the suspense as 
long as you want, letting them pull out only one at a time. 



Follow Up Give the class a *'rainlK>w'' as a whole. 

Looking Ahead Tie up lasi-minitte plans for the end-of-the^year party. 
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Lesson 90 

Purpose 
Materials 

Present the Lesson 



Follow Up 
Looking Ahead 



To evaluate the Going Places program; to end the Going PlacM class on a note of 
celebration 

"Going Places Qass Evaluation'* handout* necessities for a class party 

Note: Because this is the last day of school and many students arc often ateent, you 
may wish to celebrate with a class party or other event and move the class 
evaluations to a day earlier in the week. 

Explain to students that one : - |K)rtant com|M7nent of teaching any class is to 
evaluate the materials and instruction and to make improvements the fidlowing 
year. Emphasize that the students* input is vitally important in helping to make the 
Going Places class the best it can be. Encourage students tobe as hone^ and specific 
as possible. They do not need to include their names on the evaluation. 

Distribute the evaluation handout. Allow students as much time as needed to 
fill out the evaluations. Those who finish early can begin to prepare quietly for the 
end of class celebration. 

Celebrate with students the wealth of learning and growing that has taken place this 
semester. End the class on a note of enthusiasm and hope. 

Encourage students to reach for their goals. Remind them of all the success stories 
they read about this semester. Emphasize that their •'story" can ht a success story, 
too. 
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408 Week 18: Bridgmg to High School 

Handout 

Going Places Class Evaluation 

Use /our Going Places notebook to help jog your memory of what we have done in class. 
1. What I really enjoyed about this class was 



2. What helped me to understand myself the most was 



3. I found that I learned about others best through 



4. Something I would change is 



5. Something I would spend more time on is 



6. Something I still don't understand is 



7. Other comments 
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Supplemental Activity 



1. Distribute and read the following success stories. Have students answer the 
questions at the bottom of the stories, and discuss. 
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Handout 

Success story: Maria Talichief 

Name 

Pride is an important part of suc^ss. When you take pride in yourself, it is reflected in all that you do. Maria Talichief, 
a ballerina who a member of the Osage Indian trit^, has pride in herself and in her heritage. 

Talichief was lx>m on an Indian reservation in Oklahoma. And, as a girl she liked to w^tch people dance. Her family 
moved to Los Angeles, and she l^gan takingdance lessons. Her goal was to Iwome a ballerina. Wlicn asked if she would 
change her name to sound Russian, she replied, •^no.** She was proud to be an Indian and proud of her last name. 

Eventually, Talichief became a member of the New York City Ballet. Her first starring role was in "Firebird," a 
role that made her famous. In recognition of her achievements. Maria Tallchiers tribe made her a princess in 1953. 

Questions: 

1. Do you take pride in your heritage? 

2, What is the significance of your name? Do you know why your parents chose it for you? 
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Handout 



Success Story: Matthew Alexander Henson 
(1866-1955) 



Courage is an important ingredient for success. It lakes courage to try something new; it takes courage to try again when 
you fail the first and maybe even the second and third times. It takes courage to go where no other person has gone before . 
That's the kind of courage that Matthew Alexander Henson had* He was the first person to stand on the North Pole in 

im 

Henson was the assistant to explorer Robert E. Peary, Together the men began their polar explorations in 1881 
enduring temperatures of 65 degrees Fahrenheit below zero, the uarkncss of polar day and night, and the dangers of 
cracking ice. Henson lost an eye to flying ice, and Peary lost nine of his toes, yet the pair continued to make expeditions 
year after year. During one expedition, on April 6, 1909, after covering a considerable distance, Peary was exhausted 
and went to sleep. But Henson decided to continue exploring. Later, when measurements were taken, it was discovered 
that Matthew Henson had been the first person to stand on '*top of the world*"" 

Peary, who was white, was given most of the credit for the achievement of reaching the North Pole. Henson, who 
was African American, was largely ignored at that time. Still Henson was proud of all that he had accomplished. 
Recalling the event, he said, "As I stood at the top of the world and thought of the hundreds of men who had lost their 
lives in the effort to reach it, I felt profoundly grateful that I, as the personal attendant of the commander, had the honor 
of representing my race in the historic achievement." 

Questions: 

1 . Do you have the courage to try something new? 

2. Do you have the courage of try something again after you failed the Hrst time? 
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Principles of Cooperative Learning 

Cooperative learning, according to Dec Dishon and Pat Wilson 0*Leary in A 
Guidebook for Cooperative Learnmg: A Technique for Creaiing More Effective 
Schools, is based on five important principles: 

* distributed leadership 

* heterogeneous grouping 

* positive interdependence 

* social skills acquisition 
■ group autonomy 

Principle of Distributed Leadership 

Cooperative learning is based on the belief that all students are capable of 
understanding, learning, and i^rforming leadership tasks. Experience and research 
show that when all group members are expected lo be involved and are given 
leadership responsibilities, the likelih(K>d that each memb^ will be an active 
participant who is able to initiate leadership is increased. 

Principle of Heterogeneous Grouping 

Cooperative learning is based on a belief that the most effective student groups are 
those that are heterogeneous. Groups that include students who have different 
social backgrounds, skill levels, physical capabilities, and genders mirror the real 
world of encountering, accepting, appreciating, and celebrating differences. To 
ensure heterogeneity, the selection of group members can be done randomly 
(numbering off) or group members can be chosen by the teacher. 

Principle of Positive Interdependence 

Cooperative learning is based on a belief that students need to leam to recc^ize and 
value their dependence upon one another. Students who have bad practice working 
individually to complete their assignments or competitively to do better than their 
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peers are often not initially eager to work with otheis. Incorporating positive 
inteitiependence increases the likelihood that students will work cooperatively. 
Positive interdependence is created when the teacher employs one or more of the 
following strategies: 

• Group members are given common subject matter tasks. 

• Group accountability is established. 

• Individual accountability is established. 

• Materials are shared. 

• Group members create one group product, 

• There is a group reward that each group can earn, which is the same for all group 
members. 

Principle of Social Skills Acquisition 

Cooperative learning is based on a belief that the ability to work effectively in a 
group is determined by the acquisition of specific social skills. These social skills 
can be taught and can be learned. A teacher can teach sf^cific cooperative social 
skills by defining, discussing, observing, and processing with the students. 

Principle of Croup Autonomy 

Cooperative learning is based on the belief that student groups arc more likely to 
attempt resolution of their problems if they are not **rescued" from these problems 
by their teacher. When students resolve their problems with a minimum of teacher 
input, they become more autonomous and self-sufficient. Typically, because 
leachere are members of a helping profession, they intervene to help students. They 
try to convince students to finish a task, they settle their arguments, and they offer 
solutions to the problems. As a result, teachers often deny students the opportunity 
to learn from failure and from one another. In addition, teachers often overload 
themselves to the point of exasperation or "burnout/' Unless a group oversteps the 
boundaries of acceptable behavior or makes a group decision to solicit teacher 
assistance, it is more helpful for a teacher to suggest and prompt rather than direct 
student activity. The teacher's role should be as observer and monitor. 
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Classroom Management for Cooperative Learning Groups 

Effective classroom management is e^nt ial to the success of cooi^raiive learning 
groups. Organization and forethought arc perhaps the two most important in^xdi- 
ents in effective management. The teacher must clearly define for students in 
advance which behaviors are necessary for succe^ful classroom fiinctioningt 
which behaviors are appreciated, and which behaviors are unacceptable. 

When a class first moves from a whole-group learning structure to coo{^rative 
groups, there is a natural tendency for the noise level to rise: as one group struggles 
to be heard over the sounds of another, the noise level often escalates. It is important 
for the teacher to initiate a way to bring the noise back to an appropriate level. A 
signal to students to stop talking, to give their full attention to the teacher, and to have 
their hands and bodies still is often helpful. The most effective method used by 
many teachers i:, to raise the arm and keep it raised until all eyes are on the teacher 
and the room is quiet. Recognition should be given to the group(s) that responds 
immediately to the signal 

Positive reinforcement for proper behavior goes a long way in promoting 
cooperation. Although positive verbal reinforcement is productive, some students 
are more motivated by recorded recognition. 

Recognition points can be recorded on a chart or poster, or they can be displayed 
by dropping marbles or different types of dried beans in jars (one per group). The 
teacher can have a student add up the points and announce them at the beginning or 
end of each class period. A periodic brief recognition ''ceremony*" (a simple 
applause will do) can give added positive reinforcement. 

Special recognition points may be accumulated toward a group or class reward 
and/or they can be given on an individual basis. 

Possible tangible rewards might be snacks/soft drinks in the classroom, 
popcorn party, free pass to an athletic event or a dance, AV treat, grade, or video 
game tokens. Possible privileges might be library passes, free time, help other 
students or teachers in the building, help teacher with a project, choice of where to 
sit, work in hall, gum chewing, computer time, no assignment, sj^cial day if all 
groups in class succeed — i.e., Joke Day, Fifties Day, Crazy Hat Day. 

If there is reason to anticipate inappropriate behaviors on a particular day or 
because of a particular topic, proper behavior should be discussed and role played 
prior to class. The class can generate a list of desired behaviors and inappropriate 
behaviors. 

If there is a need for the teacher to .speak with a disruptive student, it should be 
done privately. It is be.st, whenever possible, to avoid individual teacher*student 
confrontation. The cooperative groups should be encouraged to accept responsibil- 
ity for group functioning. Group members will most likely be glad to give the 
"problem" student over to the teacher, but, if the teacher takes over, the most 
powerful tool for dealing with the problem — peer influence — ^has been lost. 

Another approach to dividing students into cooperative learning groups is the 
sociomeiric approach. This approach was developed by Susan Masters and Lucile 
Tambara of Maple Hill Elementary School, Diamond Bar, California. It allows 
consideration of the relations among students. 

{Note: For additional information on ciwperalivc learning see the Dishon and 
O'Leary, Johnson et al., and Kagen books that are listed in the Bibliography.) 
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Self-Esteem Evaluation 

Make a copy of the '*Self-Esteem Evaluation'" handout on the next page for each 
student. 

Have students independently complete the evaluation* Explain that the 
evaluation is for their ]»rsonaI use only, and encourage honest answers. Assure 
the m that you wi II not collect the eval uations and that no one will see their respcMises. 

After students have completed the form* lead a discussion about behaviors and 
attitudes that demonstrate one 's self-esteem. Read each question on the evaluation^ 
and ask the students if they think the behavior or attitude described indicates high 
or low self-esteem. Use their responses to pursue the issues raised tn the question- 
naire« such as prejudice, decision making, self-respect, and assertiveness. 
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Handout 

Self-Esteam Evaluation 

Name 

Read the following conditicms or acticms, and decide whettwr they an>ly to you. If the condition m action ^lies to you 
all of the time, write ^'i^^m the line next to the statement If it ^lies to you most of the time, write **2 " If it applies 
some of the time, write "I If it doem't ai^ly, write "O.'* 

1. I unmlly do my own thinking and make my own <tecii^ons« 

2. lofkenjustifyorratioT^lizemymidakesanddefeats. 

3. I rarely cxperiCTce envy, jealousy, or aispicion. 

4. Losing usually causes me to feel ^le$$ than.** 

5. I nonnallytei others be 'VTOTg** without aiienqning to correct them. 

6, lam very conceited about whttothm think of me. 

7. I am free of guilt, shame, and remcHse. 

8. I feel vulnerable to others' opinions, attitude, ami ccnnments. 

9. I am not prejudiced toward religious, racial ethnic grotq>s* 

10. I lend tt>lo(dcdo^vn on my own achievemoits and talents* 

IL I willingly accqniheconseqwncw of my actions, 

12. I often exaggerate and lie to maintain a desired imcge. 

13* I normally fed warm and frimlly toward all people* 

14. I usually feel inadequate to handle a new or changing situation. 

15. I freely express h>ve Joy .anger. 

16. lam very often belittling or critical of others* 

17. I am normally poised and comfortable with new people. 

!8. I try hard to please people* 

19. I ^)eak up fOT my own opinions and convictions. 

20. I have a axong need fOT recognition and approval. 

21 . 1 normally took at new opportunities with a p(^tive exp^tancy and confidence. 

22. I often tog about myself and my achievmients. 

23. I accept my own authority and do what I think is right 

24. lamoftenembarrass^by the ^ons of my family or associates. 

25. I accept compliments and gifts without embairassment 
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Sample Checklist for Field TOps (Single Day) 



Name 

School 

Trip destination 

Dates of trip 

To be completed by certiflcated staff mmber in chai^ of the field trip. 
Date Completed Iniikd 

1, Aileaiathieem<mthspricfftDtrip,<^assoonasschoolkm)wsofiri^ 

is involved, secure |mncq)al*s tentmive iq>pn)val* 

2. Contact place(s) being visited to make preliminary airangement^^ 

3. At lea^ eight wedcsi^r to ti^, if wfumiraising is involved^ 

toitativeai^xroval. 

4. Asfarinadvanceaspossibtetatleastaminimum^sevenworkdaySfContactlow- 

bid tiansponation carrier to arrange f^eVminary trip bocdung. 

S. Obtain the field trq» ord^/r^pcm fcmn used in your school system, complete 

voiding to instn^tions, and submit to secretary or prim:ipal*s designee fot final 
scheduling and processing. 

6. // substitute is required, complete the |m>per form and submit to princij^ for 

^pprovdi, 

7, If academic competition is involved, submit to princi]^ for q)provaI the follow- 
ing: 

a. Wriitcai criima and guideline used to select partici|mnts in academic 
competitions 

b. cc^iesofwrittenc<munimicationsus^toinf(mnparentsands^ 
{^ademic competition and of the govming guidelines 

8. Send home requ^ for ^Ktoit participation. If parent does not sign, studem 

usually cannot go. 

9. Review procedure fcM' fundraising and devetop plan that includes fundraising 

activities.strategies assisting students wiu> are unable to pay dieirown expenses, 
and a m^hod fOTnetuming funds not used for the trip. 
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10. Verify that signed fcmns ait mti^^ 

make alternate anangraients at school for itose sbiitents not imrticii^ting. 

11. Verify thm attempts weiem«teK)recnutstuden 

12. Verify ii^urance coverage. Perscmal accHlcnt benefits insurance is r^uired for 
particif^ting student Complete any fcmns needed to ensure in^irance coverage 
for^udents. 

13. Make final mangements with place to be visited. 

14. Secure cmiftedsupervi^KsfcK' trip. 

15. Provide writtm statem^ts mifying that instructors and voluntary supervis(»is 
will ccmtribute tb^ without pay m reimbursement during the uip and will 
waive all claims againa the di^rict 

16. Secure parmt chaperons, if ^>prcqniate, Provi(teIisttoprinci|mIandsMurehis 
or her approval. 

1 7. Verify alternate arrangements at school for thc^ stud^ts not participating. 

18. Arrange for ^rticii^ngsaidents to be excused firom other classes a^^ 

19. In^ct students on j^etyiHiOTU) trip. 

20. Arrange to have flrst-aid kit and/or snake*bite kit taken on trip. 

21. Verify that teachers^iarentVadults have ftled waiv^ of claims and that ibe 
waivers are cm file in the school office. 

22. If private vehicles are used, i^ovide required insuucUon for their use and ensure 
that safety checks are done. 

23. Vn(xt to dei^rture of t)us, report to seoetary or principal *s (tesignee the names of 
^ persims (adults and suidents) who will actually go on tte trip. Provide list of 
students to verify those actually participming prim to ^>arture. 

24. To cancel trip: To avoid cancellation charges, notify secretary or princif^'s 
designee of cancellation at least six hours in advance of vip o that the proper 
authorities can be notift^ to catK^ bus service, 

25. If circumstaiKes change before the trip, mttif y secretary or principal's designee 
of any changes that must be coordinated with carrier, such as change in pickup 
lime, number of i^ssengers, etc. (Carrier may not acM{H major changes in uip 
details unless there is prior coordiiiation*--rK)tirtcation of at least three work 
days.) 

26. After completion of trip, complete any required forms. 

27. If impropriate* conduct evaluatiim of field uip and share results with principal. 
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You are invited to 
PARENT ORIENTATION NIGHT 

for the 
Going Places Places 



Your child has been selected to participate in a new program for eighth-grade 
students. Please bring her or him to this orientation meeting to learn more about 
the exciting class and to meet the teacher. Your attendance is important and will 
be greatly appreciated. 



When: 

Where: 

Time: 



CHILDCARE WILL BE PROVIDED. 
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Going Places 

Parent Orientation Meeting 
Agenda 

1. Wekome 

2. Introduction of key ^aff 

• Site administrator 

• Teacher 

• Race/human relations facilitator or other persons involved in program 

3. Purpose and overview of the Going Places class 

4. Preview of off-site activities 

5. QiHs^on-and-answersessimi 

6. Parent/^udentAeacha agreement 

7. Survey/evaluation 
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Going Places 
Agreement 

Going Places Is a new program designed to help eighih*|^de students build self-confidence and increase active 
panicipaiion in school* Students in the program will leam how to be leadmand how to plan for careers after high school. 

It is important that students, i^ntSp and t^hers work together to prqiare for sAudoits* success in high »:hooL 
ThcrcfOTe, each should read the agreements below and sign and date the s^iproimate section. 

Student 

I, , as a student in the Going Places class, unc^tand that my attitude and expectations 

are important to how I achieve in this class. Therefore, I agree to: 

• attend class every day 

• come to class with a pcncil/pcn and paper 

• participate in a positive manner 

Signature Date 



Teacher 

I, , as the Going Places class teacher, understand how my altitudes and expectations affect 

students and their ^hievemcnL Th^fore, I agree to: 

* attend class every day 

* come to class with lessons adequately prepared 

* provide a safe and positive climme in my class for all students 
Signature Date 



Parent 

It • as the parent of , understand thm my positive altitude 

and support are essential to my child's stK^ess in school. Therefore, I agree to: 

• ensure that my child attends school every day 

• discuss his or her Going Places schoolwoit on a daily basis 

Signature Date 
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Going Places 
Parent Orientation Meeting Evaluation 

Thank you for attending ihe Going Places class orieniaiion meeting. Please take a moment to evaluioe the meeting and 
let us know how we can be of help in the future* 

1. The purpose of the Going Pl^es class was clearly explained. Yes No 

2. I undci^tand the role and responsibilities of the 

teacher Yes No 

student Yes No 

parent(s) ^ Yes No 

school Yes No 

3. I would attend another meeting concerning 

high school programs and classes Yes No 

college programs and admissions requirements Y^ No 

Voluntary Ethnic Emolbncnl Pmgram (VEEP) or magnet program - Yes No 

parent education workshops on: 

communicating with your teenager Yes No 

anti-drug/alcohol abuse Yes No 

planning your child's future Yes No 

4. What have we forgotten to include in the Going Places curriculum? 



S* Your comments 



Please return to: 
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April 1990 



Dear Parents: 

As you know, your child isenrolled in a special class at school this semester. Going Pla<»s 

is a im>grani d^gn^ to help etghth*gmde ^udoits l^m lead^^ip and career skiUs and to tniild sclf-confldence. The 
program works to increase ^udents* involvement in school now and to encourage invdvement in higli school. Yourchtld 
was selectol for this class because she or he exhibits the leadership skills and ac^temic potential necessary to succeed 
in this class. 

Since our last parent meeting in (month), the class has completed ten weeks of the curriculum, taken a tour of 

, and had exposure to lessons that enhance self-esteem, decision- 

making, and goal-setting skills. Later this month the class will visit to find out 

about the industry. 

We would like to update you on the imgr^ of the Going Places class, and offer an r^H>ortimity for you to give feedback 
on the program. We are planning our next parent meeting for late May, and we would like your input on the best day, 
time, and topics. Whatkindof things wouldyouUketodiscussorleamabout? Please fill out the attached form (a stamped 
addr^sed envelope is iiK^luded for your convenient). Thank you for your interest and cooperation* 

Sincerely, 
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Going Places 
Parent Meeting Survey 

1 . What is the b^t evening for you to attend a parent meeting? (Circle one.) 
Monday Tuesday Wednesday Thursday 

2. What is the best time of the evening for you to mmd a parent meeting? (Circle one.) 
5:30 P.M. 6:00 pm. 7:00 p.m. 

3. Please rank the following topics acccmling to your interest Write ** beside the topic you are most interested in, 
''2'" next to your second choice, and so on. 

Communicating with your teenage 

Anti-dnig^cohol abuse 

Planning for your child's future 

Visit by high school counselors to explain high school programs and classes 

Explanation of college programs and admission requirements 

Explanation of Voluntary Ethnic Enrollment Program (VEEP) or magnet programs 

Other topics you would like to have presented: 



4. Please rank the following according to your preference for the way parent meetings should be structured. 
Lecture followed by whole-group question-and-answer session 

Lecture followed by meeii'^s m small groups for questtons-and-answers and/or follow-up discussion 

Small*group discussions with a leader well-versed in the topic 
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Field Trip Letters 



{fnitial correspondence and introduction to the program letter) 



January 22, 1990 



Sales and Catering 

Kona Kai Beach and Ibnnis Reson 

1551 Shelter Island Dr. 

San Diego, CA 92106 

Dear : 

Thank you for your positive response to our proposed student toun: of Kona Kai. We appreciate the involvement of the 
private sector in this ^>ecial educational program. 

Going Places is a program fuiuted by the Womra's Educati(»ial Equity Act (WEEA) dropout prevention of female, 
paniculaiiy females of color. A recent San Diego City Schcx)Is ^udy on stuttent drc^uts reveals that as mwy females 
drop out as males* beginning as early as junior high school this reason artd others, cw target pqnilation is ei^^hth- 
grade students, both male and female. The class curricidum incorporates leaderdiip, self-esteem , m^. cmeer education 
activities to involve the students mcne fully in the school community and to prepare them for high school. 

The career component of Going Places is an integial ^cci of this prc^ram. Through (Mi*site, '"hands-on*" field trips and 
visits frtrni s^e^ksts, students gain realise insights on the world of work and carea* of^xntunities. A tour of the Kona 
Kai and a presentation on the career ladders and entry-level positions available in the hotel industry will be informative 
and useful to our ^udents. A tentative date for the tour would be in late May; time and format are flexible. I will contact 
you in early April to complete the ^tual scheduling and discuss any other details. 

Please call me if you have questions. I am looking fcKward to woriung with you. 



Sincerely, 
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(Schedule confinrtotian letter) 



April?, 1990 



YN-l USNR 
Youth Plrogram 
V jvy Recruiting District 
iSTC Building 35 
San Diego, CA 92133 S800 

Etear ^ 



Thank you for your patieiKe through all the scheduling changes for cmr Going Places class tour. This is a final 
confinnation of the tour and **Start Now" presentation for School. 

April 2 1 , 8:40 a.m. "Start Now"" ptesentatim at . 



School for Cfoing Haces class. 
April 23, 9:30-10:30 a.m. Tour of North Island Air StaUon 

Wc will arrive at North Island in two buses. Since of our stuctents are physically disabled, one bus will have 

wheelchairs. 

Fot your presentation on April 2 1 , please let me know if ymi need a slide projector, screen, or any odier audiovisual 
equipment The school should be abte to supply ttw necessary equipment. 

The school ^tministrators, prim:ipal, and vice-jmncii^ may attend y<Hir **StBrX Now"" i^esentation, since we would like 
to keep them informed and involved in the program. Also, I know you m interested in wOTking with other schools, and 
this might be a way of creating the intere^ ami av^ues needed to do so. 

I appreciate your i^lience and persistence with this project. The navy's and your inter^t and involvOTcnt have added 
new dimensions to our class. We are all pleased and excited about the scheduled events and look forward to a rewarding 
experience. 

Sincerely, 
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(Tkank-you letter to tour guide) 



April 22. 1990 



San Diego Gas & Electric 
South Bay Power Plant 
990BdyBlv(L 
aula Vista, CA 92011 

Dear : 

Thank you fen* making time to spend with Going Haces students on April 8, 1 990. The tour of the South Bay Pdwer Plant 
was an eye-opener for everyone. The ^udents (Ocularly enjoy^ the "hands-on" experience making their own 
generators as well as learning about magnets and energy Tields. 

We appreciate your special efforts in providing a varied pmpective of the range of woric available at SDG&E \ our 
involvement and San Diego Gas & Bectric^s ccHnmitment to education are inval aable resources for the San Diego 
community. 

Sincerely* 
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CThank-you letter to president qf company or contact person's supervimr) 



April 22, 1990 



San Diego Gas & Electric 

101 Ash Sl 

San Diego. CA 92101 

Dear 



^e wish to thank and cminmid San Diego Oas and Electric for its outsbuiding c(mimitment to education and its 
contribution to the siK:ces$ of the Going Places program. 

From the beginning, San D^go Gas and Electric has been involved with Going Places, oHering tour pr^entations and 

speakers. (name of contact^ and f name of contact^ of Community Rdaticms planned and set up the four 

excellent tours. The presenters were all p^sonable, informative, and de^rving of commmdations. The i^csenters at 
each site were 



and. 



of Beach Cities 



and. 



. in the Electric Building 



and 



at the South Bay Power Plant 



and. 



Because of the tours and personal exposure to these and other San Diego Gas & Electric employees, students have gained 
realistic insights about the industry and the career opportimities available in it 



Our deepest thanks go to . 



.ofC(mimunity Rdatiims. She patiently woik^ through the 



innumerable schedule changes and (toails involved in coordinating the events, adq>ted the trars to the grade level of the 
^udents, and w<^^ to ensure a balaiKred representation of speaks Her flMtbility , willingne^, and commitment to 
the education of stiHlents made our easy, 

Thequality (tf the San DiegDGas& Efectric emiHoyees irahadq^^ 

both in professionalism and to support education. We thank you« not only for this cq^poitunity , but (or fo^ering this 
involvemem ami c<»nmitnient in oiff sclm>ls« 
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(Tkankryou letter to field try^ anmiinau^y 



June 4, 1990 



PersMinel 

Ai^Iied Micro Circuits Corpmation 
5502 Obedin Drive 
SanDiego«CA 92038 

Dear : 

Thank you for planning and coordinating the two Held tri|^ fm the Going Places Prograni. The studmts had a rich, 
educational experience (and a good time as well! ), and I thcm>ughly enjoyed woriung with the wonderful folks at Applied 
Micro Circuits. 

I especially i^>{»ieciate your pati^ce and flmibility in plmning tte field trips. Consd^g the number of times we had 
to change dates* times, and locations, your d^^ul ad^Habiliiy w^ marvelous. Equally wonderful was yourgenerosi ty 
in extending a tour invitation to us. I ^yjHieciate your posonal involvement in coordinating this. 

One of the pleasant outcomesof Going Places is the number of genuine supporters of educatim we have found. I certainly 
count you as one and appieciate ami value your effcms. I hope we will woik together again as we both continue to woric 
toward the goal of equal education for all ^dents. 



Sincerely, 
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